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PREFACE. 



The following summary view of the first principles of al- 
gebra is intended to be accommodated to the metnod of in- 
struction generally adopted in the American colleges. 

The books which have been published in Great Britain on 
mathematical subjects, are principally of two classes.— -One 
consists of extended treatises, which enter into a thorough in- 
vestigation of the particular departments which are the ob- 
jects of their inquiry. Many of these are excellent in their 
kind ; but they are too voluminous for the use of the body 
of students in a college. 

The other class are expressly intended for beginners ; but 
many of them are written in so concise a manner, that im- 
portant proofs and illustrations are excluded. They are 
mere texUbookSj containing only the outlines of subjects 
which are to be explained and enlarged upon, by the pro- 
fessor in his lectiure room, or by the private iuUx in his 
chamber. 

In the colleges in this country, there is generally put into 
the hands of a class, a book from which they are expected of 
iheriMdves to acquire the principles of the science to which 
they are attending : receivmg, however, from their instructor, 
any additional assistance which may be found necessary. An 
elementary work for such a purpose, ought evidently to con- 
tain the explanations which are requisite, to bring the sub* 
jects treated of within the comprehension of the body of 
the class. 

If the design of studying the mathematics were merely to 
obtain such a knowledge of the oroclicol parts, as is required 
for transacting business ; it might be sufficient to conmiit to 
memory some of the principal rules, and to make the opera- 
tions familiar, by attending to the examples. In this me- 
chanical way, the accountant, the navigator, and the land 
surveyor, may be qualified for their respective employments, 
with very little knowledge of the principles that lie at the 
foundation of the calculations which they are to make. 

But a higher object is proposed, in the case of those who 
are acquiring a lil)eral education. The main design should 
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be to call into exercise, to discipline, and to invigorate the 
powers of the mind. It is the logic of the mathematics which 
constitutes their principal "value, as a part of a course of col- 
legiate instruction. The time and attention devoted to them, 
is for the purpose of forming sound reasonersy rather thai^i ex- 
pert mathematicians. To accompUsh this object it is neces- 
sary that the principles be clearly explained and demonstra- 
ted, »id that the several parts be arranged in such a manner, 
as to show the dependence of one upon another. The whole 
should be so conducted, as to keep the reasoning powers in 
continual exercise, without greatly fatiguing them. No 
other subject affords a better opportunity for exemplifying the 
rules of correct thinking. A more finished specimen of cleai: 
. and exact logic has, perhaps, never been produced, than the 
Elements of Greometry by Euclid. 

- It may be thought, by some, to be unwise to form our gen- 
eral, habits of arguing, on the model ,of a science in which 
the inquiries are accompanied with absolute certainty ; while 
the common business of life must be conducted upon probable 
evidence, and not upon principles which admit of complete 
demonstration. There would be w^eight in this objection, if 
the attention were confined to the pare mathematics. But 
when these are connected with the /jAy^icaZ sciences, astro- 
noniy, chemistry, and natural philosophy, the mind has op- 
portunity to exercise its judgment upon all the various de- 
grees of probability which occur in the coppems of life. 

So far as it is desirable to form a taste for mathematical 
studies, it is important that the books by which the student is 
first introduced to an acquaintance with these subjects, should 
not be rendered obscure and forbidding by their conciseness. 
Here is no opportunity to awaken interest, by rhetorical ele- 
gai\ce, by exciting the passions, or by presenting images to 
the imagination. The beauty of the mathematics depends 
on the distinctness of the objects of inquiry, the symmetry of 
their relations, the liiminous nature of the arguments, and the 
certainty of the conclusions. But how is this beauty to be 
perceived, in a work which is so much abridged, that the 
chain of reasoning is often interrupted, important demonstra- 
tions omitted, and the transitions from one subject to another 
so abrupt, as to keep their connections and dependencies out 
of view? 

It may not be necessary to state every proposition and its 
proof, with all the formality whicli is so strictly adhered to 
by EucUd ; as it is not essential to a logical argument, that 
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it be expressed in regular and entire syllogisms. A step of 
a demonstration may be safely omitted, when it is so simple 
and obvious, that no one possessing a moderate acquaintance 
with the subject, could fail to supply it for himself. But this 
liberty of omission ought not to be extended to cases in 
which it will occasion obscurity and embarrassment. If it 
be desirable to give opportunity for the mind to display and 
enlarge its powers, by surmounting obstacles; full scope 
may be found for this kind of exercise, especially in the 
higher branches of the Mathematics, from difficulties which 
will unavoidably occur, without creating new ones for the 
sake of perplexing. 

Algebra requires to be tseated in a more plain and diffiise 
manner, than some other parts of the mathematics; because 
it is to be attended to, early in the course, while the mind of 
the learner has not been habituated to a mode of thinking so 
abstract, as that which will now become necessary. He has 
also a new language to learn, at the same time he is settling 
the principles upon which his future inquiries are to be con- 
ducted. These principles ought to be estabhshed, in the 
most clear and satisfactory manner wliich the nature of the 
case, will admit of. Algebra and geometry may be consider- 
ed as lying at the foundation of the succeeding branches of 
the mathematics, both pure and mixed, ijuchd and others 
have given to the geometrical part a degree of clearness and 
precision which would be very desirable, but is hardly to be 
expected, in algebra. 

For the reasons which have bcea mentioned, the manner 
in which the following pages are written, is not the most 
concise. But the work is necessarily Umited in extent of 
subject. It is far from being a complete treatise of algebra^ 
It IS merely an introduction. It is intended to contain as 
much matter, as the student at college can attend to, with 
advantage, during the short time allotted to this particular 
study. There is generally but a small portion of a class, 
who have either leisure or inclination, to pursue mathemati- 
cal inquiries much farther than is necessary to maintain an 
honorable standing in the institution of which they are 
members. Those few who have an unusual taste for this 
science, and aim to become adepts in it, ought to be refer- 
red to separate and complete treatises, on the different 
branches. No one who wishes to be thoroughly versed in 
mathematics, should look to compendiums and elementary 
books for any thing more than the first principles. As soon 
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as these are acquired, he dbiould be guided in his iaquirlee t^ 
the genius and spirit of original authors. 

In the select^n of materials, those articles have been 
taken which have a practical application, and which are pre- 
paratory to succeeding parts of the mathematics, philosophy, 
and astronomy. The object has not been to introduce ari' 
ginal nuUter. In the mathematics, which have been cultiva- 
ted with, success from the days of Pythagoras, and in which 
the principles already estabUshed are suflScicnt to occupy th^ 
most active mind for years, the parts to which the student 
ovLght first to attend, are not those recently discovered. Free 
use has been made of the works of Newton, Maclaurin, 
Saunderson, Simpson, Euler, Emerson, Lacroix, and others, 
but in a way that rendered it inconvenient to refer to them, 
in particular instances. The proper field for the display of 
mathematical geniusy is in the region of inventiom But 
what is requisite for an elementary work, is to collect, ar- 
range and illusti-ate, materials already provided. However 
humble this emplo3nnent, he ought patiently to submit to it, 
whose object is to instruct, not those who have made consid- 
erable progress in the mathematics, but those who are just ' 
commencing the study. Original discoveries are not for the 
benefit of beginners^ though they may be of great importance 
to the advancement of science. 

The aiTangement of the parts is such, that the explanation 
of one is not made to depend on another which is to follow. 
The addition, multiplication, and division of powers^ for in- 
stance, is placed after involution. In the statement of gen- 
eral rules, if they are reduced to a small number, their ap- 
plications to particular cases may not, always, be readily un- 
derstood. On the other hand, if they are very numerous, 
they become tedious and burdensome to the memory. The 
rules given in this introduction, are Bfiost of them compre- 
hensive ; but they are explained and applied, in subordinate 
articles. 

A particular demonstration is sometimes substituted for a 
general one, when the application of the principle to other 
cases is obvious. The examples are not often taken from 
jrfiilosophical subjects, as the learner is supposed to be fa- 
miliar with none of the sciences except arithmetic. In treat- 
ing of negative quantities, frequent references .are made to 
mercantile concerns, to debt, and credit, &c. These are 
merely for the purpose of illustration. The whole doctrine 
of negatives is made to depend on the single princi{de, that 
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they are quantities to be subtracted. But the student, at 
this early period, is not accustomed to abstraction. He re- 
quires particular examples, to catch his attention, and aid his 
conceptions. 

The section on proportumy will, perhaps, be thought use- 
less to those who read the fifth Book of Euclid. That is suf- 
ficient for the purposes of pure geometrical demonstration. But 
it is important that the propositions should also be presented 
under the algebraic forms. In addition to this, great assis- 
tance may be derived ftom the algebraic notaHanj in demon- 
strating, and reducing to system, the laws of proportion. The 
subject instead of being broken up into a multitude of dis- 
tinct propositions, may be comprehended in a few general 
principles. 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

MATHEMATICS IN GENERAL. 

Art. 1. Mathematics is the science of QUANTiTTr" 
Any thing which can be multipliedy divided, or measured, is- 
called quantity. Thus, a line is a quantity, because it can 
be doubled, trebled, or halved ; and can be measured, by 
applying to it another line, as a foot, a yard, or an ell. 
Weight is a quantity, which can be measured, in pounds, 
ounces, and grains. Time is a species of quantity, whose 
measure can be expressed, in horns, minutes, and seconds. 
But color is not a quantity. It cannot be said, with propri- 
ety, that one color is twice as great, or half as great, as 
another. The operations of the mind, such as thought, 
choice, desire, hatred, &c, are not quantities. They are in- 
capable of mensuration.* 

2. Those parts of the Mathematics, on which ail the 
others are founded, are Arithmetic^ Algebra, and Geometry^, 

3. Arithmetic is the science of numbers. Its aid is 
required to complete and apply the calculations, in almost 
every other department of the mathematics. 

4. Algebra is a method of computing by letters and other 
symbols. Fluxions, or the Difierential and Integral Cal- 
culus, maybe considered as belonging to the higher branches 
of algebra.f 

5. Geometry is that part of the mathematics, which treats^- 
of magnitude. By magnitude, in the appropriate sense of 
the term, is meant that species of quantity, which is extend-- 
ed ; that is, which has one or more of the three dimensions, 
length, breadth, and thickness. Thus a line is a magnitude,— 
because it is extended, in length. A surface is a magnitude,^ 
having length and breadth. A solid is a magnitude, having* 

♦ Sec Note A. f See Note B. 
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lengthy breadth, and thickness. But motion, though a quan- 
tity, is not, strictly speaking, a magnitude. It has neither 
length, breadth, nor thickness.* 

6. Trigonometry and Conic Sections ar,e branches of 
the mathematics, in which the principles of geometry are 
applied to trianglesy and the sections of a cone. 

7. Mathematics are either pure or mixed. In pure mathe- 
matics, quantities are considered, independently of any sub- 
stances actually existing. But, in mixed mathematics, the 
relations of quantities are investigated, in connection with 
some of the properties of matter, or with reference to the 
common transactions of business. Thus, in Surveying, 
mathematical principles are applied to the measuring of 
land ; in Optics, to the properties of liffht ; and in Astrono- 
my, to the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

8. The science of the pure mathematics has long been 
distinguished, for the clearness and distinctness of its princi- 
ples ; and the irresistible conviction, which they carry to the 
mind of every one who is once made acquainted with them. 
This is to be ascribed, partly to the nature of the subjects, 
and partly to the exactness of the definitions, the axioms, 
and the demonstrations. 

9. The foundation of all mathematical knowledge must 
be laid in definitions. A definition is an explanation of what 
is -meant, by any word or phrase. Thus, an equilateral tri- 
angle is defined, by saying, that it is a figure bounded by 
three equal side^. 

It is essential to a complete definition, that it perfectly dis« 
tinguish the thing defined, firom every thing else. On many 
subjects it is difiScult to give such precision to language, that 
it shall convey, to every hearer or reader, exactly the same 
ideas. But, in the mathematics, the principal terms may be 
80 defined, as not to leave room for the least difiference of 
apprehension, respecting their meaning. All must be agreed, 
as to the nature of a circle, a square, and a triangle, when 
they have once learned the definitions of these figures. 

Under the head of definitions, may be included explana- 
tions of the characters which are used to denote the delations 
of quantities. Thus the character V is explained or defined^ 
by saying that it signifies the same as the words square root. 

10. The next step, after becoming acquainted with the 
meaning of mathematical terms, is to bring them together, in 

* Some writers, however, use magnitude as synonymous with quantity. 
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the form of propositions. Some of the relations of quantities 
require no process of reasoning, to render them evident. To 
be understood, they need only to be proposed. That a 
square is a different figure from a circle ; that the whole of a 
thing is greater than one of its parts ; and that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space, are propositions so manifestly 
true, that no reasoning upon them could make them more 
certain. They are, therefore, called self-evident truths, or 
axioms. 

11. There are, however, comparatively few mathematical 
truths which are self-evident. Most require to be proved by 
a chain of reasoning. Propositions of this nature are denom- 
inated theorems ; and the process, by which they are shown 
to be true, is called demonstration. This is a mode of argu- 
ing, in which, eveiy inference is immediately derived, either 
from definitions, or from principles which have been previ- 
ously demonstrated. In this way, complete certainty is made 
to accompany every step, in a long course of reasoning. 

12. Demonstration is either direct or indirect. The for- 
mer is the common, obvious mode of conducting a demon- 
strative argument. But in some instances, it is necessary to 
resort to indirect demonstration ; which is a method of es- 
tablishing a proposition, by proving that to suppose it not 
true, would lead to an absurdity. This is frequently called 
reductio ad absurdum. Thus, in certain cases in geometry, 
two lines may be proved to be equal, by showing that to sup- 

. pose them uri^'qual, would involve an absurdity. 

13. Besides the principal theorems in the matheniatics, 
there are also Lemmas and Corollaries. A Lemma is a pro- 
position which is demonstrated, for the purpose of using it, in 
the demonstration of some other proposition. This prepara- 
tory step is taken to prevent the proof of the principal theo- 
rem from becoming complicated and tedious. 

14. A Corollary is an inference from a preceding proposi- 
tion. A Scholium is a remark of any kind, suggested by 
something which has gone before, though not, like a corolla- 
ry, immediately depending on it. 

15. The immediate object of inquiry, in the mathematics, 
is, frequently, not the demonstration of a general truth, but 
a method of performing some operation, such as reducing a 
vulgar firaction to a decimal, extracting the cube root, or 
inscribing a circle in a square. This is called solving a prob- 
lem. ^A theorem is something to be proved. A problem is 
something to be done. 
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16. When that which is required to be done, is so easy, as 
to be obvious to every one, without an explanation, it is call- 
ed a postulate. Of this nature is the drawing of a straight 
line, from one point to another. 

17. A quantity is said to be giverty when it is either sup- 
posed to be already knotoriy or is made a condition, in the 
statement of any theorem or problem. In the rule of pro- 
portion in arithmetic, for instance, three terms must be given 
to enable us to find a fourth. These three terms are the 
data, upon which the calculation is founded. If we are re- 
quired to find the number of acres, in a circular island ten 
miles in circumference, the circular figure, and the length of 
the circumference are the data. They are said to be given 
by suppositum, that is, by the conditions of the problem. A 
quantity is also said to be given, when it may be directly and 
easily inferred from something else which is given. Thus, if 
two numbers are given, their sum is given; because it is ob- 
tained, by merely adding the numbers together. 

In Geometry, a quantity may be given, either in posHlon, 
or magnitude^ or both. A line is given in position, when its 
situation and direction are known. It is given in magnitude, 
when its length is known. A circle is given in position, when 
the place of its centre is known. It is given in magnitude^ 
when the length of its diameter is known. 

18. One proposition is contrary, or contradictory to another, 
when, what is affirmed, in the one, is denied, in the other, 
A proposition and its contrary, can never both be true. It ^ 
cannot be true, that two given lines are equal, and that they ' 
are not equal, at the same time. 

19. One proposition is the converse of another, when the 
order is inverted ; so that, what is given or supposed in the 
first, becomes the conclusion in the last ; and what is given 
in the last, is the conclusion, in the first. Thus, it can be 
proved, first, that if the sides of a triangle are equal, the an- 
gles are equal ; and secondly, that if the angles are equal, 
the sides are equal. Here, in the first proposition, the equal- 
ity of the sides is given ; and the equality of the angles in- 
ferred : in the second, the equality of the angles is given, and 
the equality of the sides infened. In many instances, a pro- 
position and its converse are both true; as in the preceding 
example. But this is not always the case. A ciicle is a 
figure bounded by a curve ; but a figure bounded by a curve 
is not of course a circle. 
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20. The practical applications of the mathematics, in the 
common concerns of business, in the useful arts, and in the 
various branches of physical science are almost innumerable. 
Mathematical principles are necessary in Mercantile transuC" 
Hons^ for keeping, arranging, and settling accounts, adjusting 
the prices of commodities, and calculating the profits of trade : 
in JSTavigatum^ for directing the course of a ship on the ocean, 
adapting the position of her sails to the direction of the wind, 
finding her latitude and longitude, and determining the bear- 
ings and distances of objects on shore : in Surveyingy for 
measuring, dividing, and laying out grounds, taking the eleva- 
tion of hills, and fixing the boundaries of fields, estates, and 
public territories : in Civil Engineering, for constructing 
bridges, aqueducts, locks, &c. : in Mechcmcs, for understand- 
ing the laws of motion, the composition of forces, the equili- 
brium of the mechanical powers, and the structure of ma- 
chines : in Architecture^ for calculating the comparative 
strength of timbers, the pressure which each will be required 
to sustain, the forms of arches, the proportions of columns, &c. : 
in Fortification, for adjusting the position, lines, and an- 
gles, of the several parts of the works : in Gunnery , for regu- 
lating the elevation of the cannon, the force of the powder, 
and the velocity and range of the shot : in Optics, for tracing 
the diiection of the rays of light, understanding the forma- 
tion of images, the laws of vision, the separation of colors, the 
nature of the rainbow, and the construction of microscopes 
and telescopes : in Astronomy, for computing the distances, 
magnitudes, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; and the 
influence of the law of gravitation, in raising the tides, dis- 
tmbing the motions of the moon, causing the return of the 
comets, and retaining the planets in theii* orbits : in Geogra- 
phy, for determining the figure and dimensions of the earth, 
the extent of oceans, islands, continents, and countries ; the 
latitude and longitude of places, the courses of rivers, the 
height of mountains, and the boundaries of kingdoms : in Hts- 
tory, for fixing the chronology of remarkable events, and 
estimating the strength of armies, the wealth of nations, the 
value of their revenues, and the amount of their population : 
and, in the concerns of Govermnent, for apportioning taxes, 
arranging schemes of finance, and regulating national ex- 
penses. The mathematics have also important appUcations 
to Chemistry, Mineralogy, Music, Painting, Sculpture, and 
indeed to' a ^reat proportion of the whole circle of arts and 
sciences. 
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21. It is true, that, in many of the branches which have 
been mentioned, the ordinary business is frequently trans- 
acted, and the mechanical operations performed, by persons 
who have not been regularly instructed in a course of mathe- 
matics. Machines are framed, lands are surveyed, and ships 
are steered, by men who have never thoroughly investigated 
the principles, which lie at the foundation of their respective 
arts. The reason of this is, that the methods of proceeding, 
in their several occupations, have been pointed out to them, 
by the genius and labor of others. The mechanic often 
works by rules, which men of science have provided for his 
use, and of which he knows nothing more, than the practical 
appUcation. The mariner calculates his longitude by tables, 
for which he is indebted to mathematicians and astronomers 
of no ordinary attainments. In this manner, even the ab- 
struse parts of the mathematics are made to contribute their 
aid to the common arts of life. 

22. But an additional and more important advantage, to 
persons of liberal education, is to be foimd, in the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the reasoning powers. The mind, 
like the body, acquires strength by exertion. The art of 
reasoning, like other arts, is learned by practice. It is per- 
fected, only by long continued exercise. Mathematical stu- 
dies are pecuUarly fitted for this discipline of the mind. 
They are calculated to form it to habits of fixed attention ; 
of sagacity, in detecting sophistry ; of caution, in the admis- 
sicwi <rf proof; of dexterity, in the arrangement of arguments ; 
and of skill, in making all the parts of a long continued pro- 
cess tend to a result, in which the truth is clearly and firmly 
established. When a habit of close and accurate thinking 
is thus acquired, it may be applied to any subject, on which 
a man of letters or of business may be called to employ his 
talents. " The youth," says Plato, " who are ftimished with 
mathematical knowledge, are prompt and quick, at all other 
sciences.'' 

It is not pretended, that an attention to other objects of 
inquiry is rendered unnecessary, by the study of the mathe- 
matics. It is not their office, to lay before us historical facts ; 
to teach the principles of morals ; to store the fancy with 
brilliant images ; at to enable xjfi to speak and write with 
rhetorical vigor and elegance. The beneficial effects which 
they produce on the mind, are to be seen, principally, in the 
regulation and increased energy of the reasoning jmoers. 
These they are calculated to cdl into frequent and vigorpus 
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exercise. At the same timey mathematical studies may be 
so conducted, as not often to require excessive exertion and 
fatigue. Beginning with the more simple subjects, and as- 
cending gradually to those which are more complicated, the 
mind acquires strength as it advances; and by a succession 
of steps, rising regularly one above another, is enabled to 
surmount the obstacles which lie in its way. In a course of 
mathematics, the parts ^cceed. each other in such a con- 
nected series, that the preceding propositions are preparatory 
to those which, follow. The student who has made htoisefr 
master of the former, is qualified for a successful investiga- 
tion of the latter. But be who has passed over any of the 
ground superficially, will find that the obstructiona to his 
fiiture progress are yet to be removed. In mathematical as in> 
war^ it should be made a principle, not to advance, while any 
thing is left unconquerea behind. It is important that the 
student should be deeply irapreased with a conviction of the 
necessity of this. Neither is it sufi&^ient that he understands 
the nature of one proposition or method of operaticai^ before 
proceeding to another. He ought also to make hinuself /o- 
mliar with every step, by csoeM attention to die examples. 
He must not expect to become thoroughly versed kk the sci- 
ence, l^y merely reading the main principles^ rules^ and obser- 
vations. It is practice cmly, which can put these con^etely 
in his possession. The method of studying here recom- 
mended, is not only that which promises success, but that 
which will be foimd, in the end, to be the most expeditiocis, 
and by far most pleasant. While a superficial attention oc- 
casions perplexity and consequent aversion; a thorough 
investigation is rewarded with a high degree of gratification. 
The peculiar entertainment which mathematical studies are 
calculated to furnish to the mind, is reserved for those wh^ 
make themselves masters of the subjects to which their 
attention is called. 



Note. — ^The principal definitions, theorems, rules, &c which it is necessary 
to eommit to memory, are distinguished by being put in Italics or Capitals. 
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SECTION I. 

NOTATION, NEGATIVE aUANTITIES, AXIOMS, &c 
N Art. 23. ALGEBRA may be definecl,\A general sfETHOD 

OF INVESTIGATING THE RELATIONS OF QUANTITIES, BY LET- 
TERS, AND OTHER SYMBOLS^ This, it must be acknowledged, 
is an imperfect account of the subject; as evBry account 
must necessarily be, which is comprised in the compass of a 
definition. Its real nature is to be learned, rather by an 
attentive examination of its parte, than from any summary 
description. 

The BcAutions in Algebra, are of a more general nature 
than those in common Arithmetic. The latter relate to par- 
ticular numbers ; the former to whole classes •f quantities. 
On this account, Algebra has been termed a kind of um/oersal 
ArithmeHc. The generality of its solutions is principally 
owing to the use of letters^ instead of numeral figures, to 
express the several quantities which are subjected to calcula- 
tion. In Arithmetic, when a problem is solved, the answer 
is limited to the particular numbers which are specified, in 
the statement of the question. But an Algebraic solution 
may be equally appUcable to all other quantities which have 
the same relations. This important advantage is owing to 
the difference between the customary use of figures, and the 
manner in which letters are employed in Algebra. One of 
the nine digits, invariably expresses the same number: but a 
letter may be put for any number whatever. The figure 8 
always signifies eight ; the figure 6, five, &c. And, Uiough 
one of the digits, in connection with others, may have a local 
value, different from its simple value when alone ; yet the 
same covnbinaHon always expresses the same number. Thus 
263 has one uniform signification. And this is the case with 
every other combination of figures. But in Algebra, a letter 
may stand for any quantity which we wish it to represent. 
Thus b may be put for 2, or 10, or 60, or 1000. It must not 
be understood from this, however, that the letter has no de- 
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tenninate value. Its value is fixed for the occasion. For 
the present purpose, it remains unaltered. But on a different 
occasion, the same letter may be put for any other number. 
A calculation may be greatly abridged by the use of let- 
ters; especially when very large numbers are concerned. 
And when several such numbers are to be combined, as in 
multiplication, the procesa becomes extremely tedious. But 
a single letter may be put for a large munber, as well as 
for a small one. The numbers 26347297, 68347823, and 
27462498, for instance, may be expressed by the letters, 6, c, 
and d. The multiplying them together, as will be seen 
hereafter, will be nothing more than writing them, one after 
another, in the form of a word, and the product will be sim- 
ply bed. Thus ill Algebra, much of the labor of calcula- 
tion may be saved, by the rapidity of the operations. Solu- 
tions are sometimes effected, in the compass of a few lines, 
which, in common Arithmetic, must be extended through 
many pages. 

24. Another advantage obtained from the notation by let- 
ters instead of figures, is, that the several quantities which 
are brought into calculation, may be preserved distinct from ■ 
each other; though carried through a number of complicated 
processes; whereas, in arithmetic, they are so blended to- 
gether, that no trace is left of what they were, before the 
operation began. 

25. Algebra differs farther from arithmetic, in making use 
of unknotm quantities,, in canying on its operations. In 
arithmetic, all the quantities which enter into a calculation 
must be known. For they are expressed in numbers. And 
every number must necessarily be a determinate quantity. 
But in Algebra, a letter may be put for a quantity, before 
its value has been ascertained. And yet it may have such 
relations to other quantities, with which it is connected, as 
to answer an important purpose in the calculation. 

NOTATION. 

26. To facilitate the investigations in algebra, the several 
steps of the reasoning, instead of being expressed in wardsy 
are translated into the language of signs and symbols, which 
may be considered as a species of short^hand. This serves 
to place the quantities and their relations diAinctly before 
the eye, and to bring them all into view at once. They are 
thus more readily compared and imderstood, than when re- 
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moved at a distance from each other, as in the common 
mode of writing. But before any one can avail himself of 
ttds advantage, he must become perfectly familiar with the 
new language. 

27. The quantities in algebra, as has been already ob- 
served, are generally expressed by letters. The first letters of 

)^ the Alphabet are used to represent known quantities ; and 
^ the last letters, those which are unknotm. Sometimes the 
quantities, instead of being expressed by letters, are set down 
in figures, as in common arithmetic. 

28. Besides the letters and figures, there are certain* char- 
acters used, to indicate the relations of the quantities, or the 
operations which are performed with them. Among these 
are the signs + and — , which are read plus and minus^ or 
more and less. The former is prefixed to quantities which, 
are to be added; the latter, to those which are to be svh-' 
ir acted. Thus a-\-b signifies that b is to be added to a. It 
is read a plus b^ or a added to 6, or a and 6. If the expi'es- 
siK>n be a^5, i. e; a minus b; it indicates that 6 is to be sub- 
tracted from (i. 

' 29. The sign + is prefixed to quantities which are con- 
sidered as affirmative or positive ; and the sign — ^ to those 
which are supposed to be negative. For the nature of this 
distinction, see art. 64. 

All the quantities which enter into an algebraic process, 
are considered, for the purposes of calculation, as either posi- 
N/ tive or negative. Before" the first one, unless it be negative, 
/ the sign is generally omitted. But it is always to be under- 
stood. Thus o-f-tj is the same as -J-a-j-6. 

30. Sometimes both + and — are prefixed to the same 
letter. The sign is then said to be ambiguous. Thus a±b 
signifies that in certain cases, comprehended in a general so- 
lution, b is to be added to a, and in other cases subtracted 
from it. 

31. When it is intended to express the difference between 
two quantities without deciding which is the one to be sub- 
tracted, the character (i> or -^ ia used. Thus a-^6, or a<i>b 
denotes the difference between a and 6, without determining 
whether a is to be subtracted from 6, or b from a. 

32. The equality between two quantities or sets of quanti- 
ties is expressed by pai*allel lines =. Thus a-4-6=rf sig- 
nifies that a and b together are equal to d. And a-|-d=« 
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=b+g=:h signifies that a and d equal c, which is equal to y 
6 and g, which are equal to h./^o 8+4= 16 - 4= 10+2= J; 
7+2+3=12j ^ (J^ 

33. When the first of the two quantities compared, is 
greater than the other, the character > is placed between 
them. Thus a^b signifies that a is greater than b. 

If the first is less than the other, the character < is used ; 
as a<^b ; i. e. a is less than b. In both cases, the quantity 
towards which the character opens^ is greater than the other. 

34. A numeral figure is often prefixed to a letter. This , 
is called a eo-effidertt. It shows how often the quantity ex*^ 
pressed by the letter is to be taken. Thus 26 signifies twice 

b ; and 96, 9 times 6, or 9 multiplied into 6. 

The co-efficient may be either a whole number or a fi-ac- 
tion. Thus §6 is two-thirds of 6. When the co-efficient is 
not expressed, 1 is always to be understood. Thus a is the 
same as la; i. e. once a. 

35. The co-efficient may be a letter^ as well as a figure. 
In the quantity wi6, m may be considered the co-efficient of 
6; because 6 is to be taken as rtiany times as there are units A~ 
in m. If m stands for 6, then mb is 6 times 6. In 3a6c, 3 
may be considered as the co-efficient of abc; 3a the co-effi- 
cient of 6c; or 3a6, the co-efficient of c. See art. 42. 

36. A simple quantity is either a single letter or number, 
or several letters connected together without the signs + 
and-. Thus a, a6, abd and 86 are each of them simple 
quantities. A compound quantity consists of a number of 
simple quantities connected by the sign + or - . Thus a+ 
6, d - y, 6 - </+3A, are each compound quantities. The mem- 
bers of which it is composed are called terms. 

37. If there are two terms in a compound quantity, it is 
called a bmomiaL Thus a+6 and a - 6 are binomials. The 
latter is also called a residual quantity, because it expresses 
the difference of two quantities, or the remainder, after one is 
taken from the other. A compound quantity consisting of 
three terms, is sometimes called a trinomial; one of four terms, 
a quadrinomMy &c. 

/^ 38. When the several members of a compoimd quantity 
' are to be subjected to the same operation, they are frequent- 
ly connected by a line called a vinculum. Thus a-6+€ 
show0 that the swn of 6 and c is to be subtracted firom a. But 
a-^b-^^ signifies that 6 only is to be subtracted from a 
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while c is to be added. The sum of c and d, subtracted, 
from the sum of a and 6, is a-\-h - c-{-d. The marks used 
for parentheses, ( ), are often substituted instead of a line, for 
a vinculum. Thus a; - (a+c) is the same as a: - a-^c. The 
equality of two sets of quantities is expressed, without using 
a vinculum. Thus a+6=c-|-d signifies, not that b is equal 
to c ; Ijnut that the sum of a and h is equal to the sum of c 
and d.j 

39. A single letter, or a number of letters, representing any 
quaixtities with their relations, is called an algebraic expres- 
sion; and sometimes a formula. Thus a-j-6-j-3d is an 
algebraic expression. 

40. The character x denotes multiplkatUm. Thus ax^ 
is a multiplied into h: and 6x3 is 6 times 3, or 6 into 3. 
Sometimes a poirU is used to indicate multiplication. Thus 
a. 6 is the same as ax 6. But the sign of multiplication is 
more commonly omitted, between simple quantities; and 
the letters are connected together, in the form of a word or 
syllable. Thus ah is the same as a . 6 or a X &• And hcde 
is the same as 6xcX<^X«- When a compound quantity is 
to be multiplied, a vinculum is used, as in the case of sub- 
traction. Thus the stun of a and h multiplied into the smn 
of c and </, is a-\-h X c+c?, or (a+^) X {p-\-d), /^nd 
(6+2) X 5 is 8 X 5 or 40. But 6 + 2x5 is 6+10 oi- 16. 
When the marks of parentheses are used, the sign of multi- 
plication is frequently omitted. Thus {x-\-y) (a: - y) is (aj+y) 

X (^-yjj 

41. When two or more quantities are multiplied together, 
each of them is called a factor. In the product ab^ a is a 
factor, and so is h. In the product xxct+in^, a? is one of the 
factors^ and a-^-m^ the other. Hence every co-efficient may be 
considered a factor. (Art. 35.) In the product 3i/, 3 is a 
factor as well as y.. 

42. A quantity is said to be resolved into factors^ when any 
factors are taken, which, being multiplied together, will pro- 
duce the given quantity. Thus 3ao may be resolved into 
the two factors 3a and 6, because 3axt is 3a6. And 5amn 
may be resolved into the three factors 6a^ and m, and n. 
And 48 may be resolved into the two factors 2 X 24, or 3 X 1 6, 
or 4x12, or 6x8 ; or into the three factors 2x3xS, or 4x 
6x2, &c. 
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4S. The character -4- is used to show that the quantity 
which precedes it, is to be divided, by t h at wh ich follows. 
Thus a^c is a divided by c ; and a-\-b^c-\-d is the sum 
of a and 6, divided by the sum of c and d. But in algebra, 
division is more commonly expressed, by writing the divisor 
under the dividend, in the form of a vulgar fraction. Thus 

, is the same as a-7-6 : and -ttt is the difference of c and 6 

- O-f-A 

divided by the sum of d and h. A character prefixed to the 
dividing line of a fractional expression, is to be understood 
as referring to all the parts taken collectively ; that is to the 

whole value of the quotient. Thus a — signifies that 

the quotient of 6+^ divided by m-^-n is to be subtracted from a. 

And — ; — X — ^ denotes that the first quotient is to be 
a-^-m x-y ^ 

multiplied into the second. 

44. When four quantities are proportional, the proportion 
is expressed by points, in the same manner, as in the Rule of 
Three in arithmetic. Thus a:h::c:d signifies that a has to 
by the same ratio which c has to d. And abicd:: a+m : 
b-\-n, means, that ab is to cd ; as the sum of a and m, to the 
sum of b and n. 

45. Algebraic quantities are said to be alike, when they 
are expressed by the same letters, and are of the sa.me power: 
and unlike, when the letters are different, or when the same 
letter is raised to different powers.* . Thus ab, Sab, - ab, 
and -6a6, are like quantities, because the letters are the 
same in each, although the signs and co-efficients are differ- 
ent. But 3a, 3y, and Sbx, are unlike quantities, because 
the letters are unlike, although there is no difference in the 
signs and co-efficients. 

46. One quantity is said to be a multiple of another, when 
the former contains the latter a certain number of times with- 
out a remainder. Thus 10a is a multiple of 2a; and 24 is 
a multiple of 6. 

47. One quantity is said to be a measure of another, when 
the former is contained in the latter, any number of times, 
without a' remainder. Thug 36 is a measure of 15b; and 7 
is a measure of 35. 



* For the notation of powers and roots^ see the sections on those subjects. 
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48. The pal%t4 of an expression, is the number or quantity, 
for which the expression stands. Thus the value of 3-J-4 i» 
7; of 3x4ifil2; of V is 2. 

49. The RECIPROCAL of a qtumtUy^ is the quotient ari$ing 
from dividmg a unit by that quantity. Thus the reciprocd 

of a is - ; the reciprocal of a-\-b is —Th » '^® reciprocal of 4 

. 1 

^«4- 

50. The relations of quantities, which in ordinary language, 
are signified by wordsy are represented in the algebraic nota- 
tion, by signs. The latter mode of expressing these rela- 
tions, ought to be made so familiar to the inathematical 
student, that he can, .Q,t any time, substitute the one foi the 
other. A few examples are here added, ia which, wor^ 
are to be converted into signs. 

1. What is the algebraic expression for the following' 
statement, in which the letters a, 6, c, &c. may be supposed . 
to represent any given quantities 1 

The product of a, 6, and c, divided by the difference of € 
and dj is equal to the sum of b and c added to 15 times K 

Ans. — -j=6+c-J-15^ 

2. The product of the difference of a and h into the sum 
of 6, c, and (2, is equal to 37 times m, added to the qiK>tient 
of b divided by the sum of h and b. Ans. 

3. The sum of a and 6, is to the quotient of b divided by 
c; as the product of a into c, to 12 times A. Ans. 

4. The sum of a, 6, and c, divided by six times their pro* 
duct, is equal to four times their sum diminished by d. Ans, 

5. The quotient of 6 divided by the sum of a and 6, is 
equal to 7 times d, diminished by the quotient of 6, divided 
by 36. Ans. 

51. It is necessary also, to be able to reverse what is done 
in the preceding examples, that is, to translate the algebraic 
signs into common language. 

What will the following expressions become, when words 
ar^ substituted for the signs? 

^ 0-4-6 I « . a 
h ' a+c 

Ans. The sum of a and b divided by A, is equal to the 
product of a, 6, and c diminished by 6 times m, and increased 
py the quotient of a divided by the maa of a ajad c. 
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3. a-l-7 (A+x)-^=(<M-fc) (i- c). 

m 

^ g-fe , d+ab baxd + h cd 
5. ^ . , =+ 



3+6- c 2m om A-fdm 

52. At the close of an algebraic process, it is fr^uf ntly 
necessary to restore the numbers^ for which letters had been 
substituted, at the beginning. In doing this, the sign of mul- 
tit)lication must not be omitted, as it generally is, butween 
factors, expressedby letters. Thus, if a- stands for 8i and b 
for 4 ; the product ab is not 34, but 3x4, i. e. 12; 

In the following examples. 

Let o=3 Aiid dr=e: 

6=4 m=:8. 

c=2 n=10. 

Th«n I a+m. 6 c-«_3+8, 4x2-10. 
Then, 1. __+-.^-^_+-^^^ 

2.*±^-6cmn+^^= •• 

c-^dm oao 

« I.-- J I «*^-3rf 36n-6c. 6_ 

^ cdm 4a+Scd^ a 

53. An algebraic expression, in which numbers have beeit 
substituted for letters, may often be rendered much more 
mmple, by reducing several terms to <me. This cannot 
generally be done, while the letters remain. If cf+b is used 
for the sum of two quantities, a cannot be united in the same 
term with 6. But if a stands for 3, and 6 for 4, then a+6 
=3-1-4^7. The value of an expression, consisting of many 
terms may thus be found, by actually performing, with the 
numbers, the operations of addition, subtraction, multipUca^ 
tion, &c. indicated by the algebraic characters. 

Find the value of the following expressions, in which the 
letters are supposed to stand for the same numbers, as in the 
preceding article. 

1. -i^4.a+m»=!>l5+S+8xl0=9+34.80=92. 
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2. afcm+-^+2n=3 x 4 X 8+?2li+2 xlO= 
m-6 8-6 

m-6 



3. a+cxn-m+"lZJL^a X n-w= 
m — a 



n-d n-bc 

2n+3 ^. . ^ n 

POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE QUANTITIES * 

54. To one who has just entered on the study of algebra, 
there is generally nothing more perplexing, than the use of 
what are called negative quantities. He supposes he is about 
to be introduced to a class of quantities which are entirely 
new ; a sort of mathematical nothmgSy of which he ca,n form 
no distinct qonception. As positive quantities are red^ he 
conclude^ that those which are negative must be imaginary. 
But this is owing to a misapprehension of the term negative, 
as used in the mathematics. 

55. A NEGAi^TIVE quantity is one which is required 
TO BE SUBTRACTED. When several quantities enter into 
a calculation, it is frequently necessary that some of them 
should be added together, while others are subtracted. The 
former are called affinnative or positive, and are marked with 
the sign + ; the latter are termed negative, and distinguished 
by the sign - . If, for instance, the profits of trade are the 
subject of calculation, and the gain is considered positive ; 
the loss will be negative ; because the latter must be st^tracted 
from the former, to determine the clear profit. If the sums 
of a book account are brought into an algebraic process, the 
debt and the credit are distinguished by opposite signs. If a 
man on a journey is, by any accident, necessitated to return 
several miles, this backward motion is to be considered nega^ 
tivey because that, in determining his real progress, it must 
be subtracted from the distance which he has travelled in 
the opposite direction. If the ascent of a body from the earth 
be called positive, its descent will be negative. These are 
only different examples of the same general principle. In 

I* On the subject of negative Quantities, see Newton's Universal Arithmetie, 
Maaeres on the Negative Sign, Mansfield's Mathematical Essays, and Mac- 
laurin's, Simpson's, Euler's, Saunderson's, and Ludlam's Algebra. 
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each of the instances, one of the quantities is to be sttbtracted 
from the other. 

56. The temis positive and negative, as used in the mathe- 
matics, are merely relaHve. They imply that there is, either 
in the nature of the quantities, or in their circumstances, or 
in the purposes which they are to answer in calculation, 
some such opposition as requires that one should be subtracted 
from the other. But this opposition is not that of existence and 
non-existence, nor of one thing greater, than iK>thin^, and 
another less than nothing. For, in many cases, either of 
the signs may be, indifferently and at pleasure, applied to 
the very same quantity ; that is, the two characters may 
change places. In determining the progress of a ship, for 
instance, her easting may be marked + j and her westing - ; 
or the westing may be -f- , and the easting - . All that is 
necessary is, that the two signs be prefixed to the quantities, 
in such a manner as to show, which are to be added, 
and which subtracted. In different processes, they may 
be differently appUed. On one occasion, a downward mo« 
tion may be called positive, and on another occasion negative. 

57. In every algebraic calculation, some one of the quan* 
tities must be fixed upon, to be considered positive. All 
other quantities which will increase this, must be positive also. 
But those which will tend to dinmdsh it, must be negative. 
In a mercantile concern, if the stock is supposed to be positive, 
the profits will be positive ; for they increase the stock ; they 
are to be added to it. But the losses will be negative ; for 
they diminish the stock ; they are to be stibtraeted from. it. 
When a boat, in attempting to ascend a river, is occasionally 
driven back by the current ; if the progress up the stream, to 
any particular point, is considered positive, every succeeding 
instance of forward motion will be positive, while the back-' 
ward motion will be negative. 

58. A negative quantity is frequently greater^ than the 
positive one with which it is connected. But how, it may 
be asked, can the former be subtracted from the latter 1 The 
greater is certainly not contained in the less : how. then can 
it be taken out of iti The answer to this is, that the greater 
may be siipposed first to exhaust the less, and then to leave 
a remainder equal to the difference between the two. If a 
man has in his possession 1000 dollars, and has contracted a 
debt of 1500 ; the latter subtracted from the former, not 
oply exhauats the whole of it, but leaves a balance of 600 

3 
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against him. In common langaage, he is 500 dollars worse 
than nothing. 

59. In this way, it frequently happens, in the course of an 
algebraic process, that a negative quantity is brought to stand 
alone. It has the sign of subtraction, without being con^ 
nected with any other quantity, from which it is to be sub- 
tracted. This denotes that a previous subtraction has left a 
remainder, which is a part of the quantity subtracted. If 
the latitude of a ship which is 20 degrees north of the equator, 
is considered positive, and if she sails south 25 degrees ; her 
motion first dwrndshes her latitude, then reduces it to noth' 
tngr, and finally gives her 5 degrees of south latitude. The 
sign - prefixed to the 25 degrees, is retained . beifore the 5, 
tQ show that this is what remains of the southward motion, 
after balancing the 20 degrees of north latitude. If the mo- 
tion southward is only 15 degrees, the remainder must be 
-)-5, instead of - 5, to show that it is a part of the ship's 
northern latitude, which has been llius far diminished, but not 
reduced to nothing. The balance of a book account will be 
positive or negative, according as the debt or the credit is the* 
greater of the two. To determine to which side the remain- 
der belongs, the sign must be retained, though there is no 
other quantity, from which this is again to be subtracted, or to 
which it is to be added. 

60. When a quantity continually decreasing is reduced to 
nothing, it is sometimes said to become afterwards kss than 
nothing. But this is an exceptionable manner of speaking.* 
No quantity can be really less than nothing. It may be di- 
minished, till it vanishes, and gives place to an opposite quan- 
tity. The latitude of a snip crossmg the equator, is first 
made less than nothing, and afterwards contrary to what it 
was before. The north and south latitudes may therefore 
be properly distinguished, by the signs + ^^^ ~ > ^^ ^^'^ 
positive degrees being on one side of 0, and all the negative, 
on the other ; thus, 

+6, +6, +4, +3, +2, -fl, 0, - 1, - 2, - 3, - 4, - 5, &c. 

The numbers belonging to any other seiies of opposite 
quantities, may be arranged in a similar manner. So that 
may be conceived to be a kind of dmdmg point between 

* Tlie Qzpcenion **le«« than nothing," may not be wholly improper ; if it is 
intended to be understood, not literally, but merely as a convenient phrase 
adopted for the sake of avoiding a tedious drcumlocution ; as we say " the sun 
rises," instead of saying " the earth rolls round, and brings the sun into view.** 
The use of it in Uus manner, is warranted by Newton, Euler and others. 
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positire and negative numbers. On a thermometer, the de- 
grees above may be considered positive, and those below 0, 
negative. 

61. A quantity is sometimes said to be svbtracted from 0. 
By this is meant, that it belongs on the negative side of 0. 
But a quantity is said to be added to 0, when it belongs on 
the positive side. Thus, in speaking of the degrees oi a 
thermometer, 0-|-6 means 6 degrees above 0; and 0-6, 6 
degrees below 0. 

AXIOMS. 

62. The object of mathematical inquiry is, generally, to 
investigate some unknown quantity, and discover how greai 
it is. This is effected, by comparing it with some other 
quantity or quantities already known. The dimensions of 
a stick of timber, are found, by applying to it a measuring 
rule of known length. The weight of a body is ascertained, 
by placing it in one scale of a b«Jance, and observing how 
many pounds in the opposite scale, will equal it. And any 
quantity is determined, when it is found to be equal to some 
known quantity or quantities. 

Let a and b be known quantities, and y, one which is un- 
known. Then y will become known, if it be discovered to 
be t({ual to the sum of a and b : that is if 
y-a+b. 

An expressKn like this, representing the equality between 
one quantity or set of quantities, and another, is called an 
equatum. It will be seen hereafter, that much of the business 
of algebra consists in finding equations, in which some un- 
known quantity is shown to be equal to others which are 
known. But It is not often the fact, that the first compari- 
son of the quantities, furnishes the equation required. It 
will generally be necessary to make a number of additions, 
subtractions, multipUcations, &c. before the unknown quanti- 
ty is discovered. But in all these changes, a constant equality 
must be preserved, between the two sets of quantities com- 
pared. This will be done, if, in making the alterations, we 
are guided by the following axioms. These are not inserted 
here, for the purpose of being proved; for they are self- 
evident. ^Art. 10.) But as they must be continually intro- 
duced or mipUed, in demonstrations and the solutions of 
problems, thev are placed together, for the convenience of 
reference. 
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' 63. Axiom 1. If the same quantity or equal quantities be 
added to equal quantities, their sums will be equal. 

2. If the same quantity or equal quantities be svhtracted 
from equal quantities, the remainders will be equal. 

3. If equal quantities be multiplied into the same, or equal 
quantities, the products will be equal. 

4. If equal quantities be divided by the same or equal 
quantities, the quotients will be equal. / 

5. If the same quantity be both added to and subtracted 
from another, the value of the latter. will not be altered. 

6. If a quantity be both multiplied and divided by another, 
the value of the former will not be altered. 

7. If to unequal quantities, equals be added, the greater 
will give the greater sum.. 

8. If from unequal quantities, equals be subtracted, the 
greater will give the greater remainder. 

9. If unequal quantities be multiplied by equals, the 
greater will give the greater product. 

10. If unequal quantities be divided by equals, the greater 
will give the greater quotient. 

11. Quantities which are respectively equal to any other 
quantity are equal to each other. 

12. The whole of a quantity is greater than a part. 

This is, by no means, a complete list of the self-evident 
propositions, which are furnished by the mathematics. It is 
not necessary to enumerate them all. Those have been 
selected, to which we shall have the most frequent occasion 
to refer. 

64. The investigations in algebra are carried on, princi- 
pally, by means of a series of equations and proportions. But 
instead of entering directly upon these, it will be necessary * 
to attend in the first place, to a number of processes, on 
which the management of equations and proportions de- 
pends. These preparatory operations are similar to the cal- 
culations under the common rules of arithmetic. We have 
addition, multiplication, division, involution, &c. in algebra, 
as well as in arithmetic. But this application of a common 
name, to operations in these two branches of the mathemat- 
ics, is often the occasion of perplejdty and mistake. The 
learner naturally expects to find addition in algebra the same 
as addition in arithmetic. They are in fact the same, in 
many respects : in all respects perhaps, in which the steps of 
the one will admit of a direct comparison, with those of the 
other. But addition in algebra is more extensivCy than in 
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arithmetic. The same observation may be made concerning 
several other operations in algebra. They are, in many 
points of view, the same as those which bear the same names 
m arithmetic. But they are frequently extended farther, and 
comprehend processes which are unknown to arithmetic. 
This is commonly owing to the introduction of negative 
quantities. The management of these requires steps which 
are unnecessary, where quantities of one class only are con- 
cerned. It will be important, therefore, as we pass along, to 
mark the difference as well as the resendilance, between arith- 
metic and algebra ; and, in some instances, to give a new 
definition, accommodated to the latter. 
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Art. 65. In entering on an algebraic calculation, the first 
thing to be done, is evidently to collect the materials. Seve- 
ral distinct quantities are to be concerned in the process. 
These must be brought together. They must be connected 
in some form of expression, which will present them at once 
to our view, and show the relations which they have to each 
other. This collecting of quantities is what, in algebra, is 
called ADDITION. It may be defined, the connecting op 

SEVERAL quantities, WITH THEIR SIGNS, IN ONE ALGEBRAIC 
EXPRESSION. 

66. It is common to include in the definition, " uniting in 
one term, such quantities, as will admit of being united." 
But this is not so much a part of the addition itself, as a 
reductiony which accompanies or follows it. The addition 
may, in all cases be performed, by merely connecting the 
quantities by their proper signs. Thus a added to 6, is evi- 
dently a and b : that is, according to the algebraic notation, 
o-f"*- -A.nd a added to the sum of b and c, is a^b-^-c. And 
•a-f-*> added to c+rf, is a+6-|-c4-d. In the same manner, if 
the sum of any quantities whatever, be added to the sum of 
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anyothersy the expression for the whole, will contain ail 
these quantities connected by the dign 4-« 

67. Again, if the difference of a and b be added to c; the 
sum will be a-6 added to c, that is a-6-f-c. And if a-i 
be added to c-d, the sum will be a-i+^-d. In one of 
the compound quantities added here, a is to be diminished 
by 6, and in the other, c is to be diminished by d; the 8um 
of a and c must therefore be diminished, both by 6, and by 
d, that is, the expression for the sum total, must contain -i 
and -d. On the same principle, all the quantities which, in 
the parts to be added, have the negative sign, must retam this 
sign in the amount. Thus a-|*26-c, added to (i'-A-m, is 
a-f26-c+d-fc-m. 

68. The sign must be retained also, when a positive quan- 
tity is to be added, to a single negative quantity. If a be 
added to - 6, the sum will be - 6-|-a. Here it may be object- 
ed, that the negative sign prefixed to 6, shows that it is to be 
subtracted. What propriety then can there be in adding it 1 
In reply to this, it may be observed, that the sign prefixed 
to b while standing alone, signifies that 6 is to be subtracted, 
not from a, but from some other quantity, which is not here 
expressed. Thus - b may represent the lossy which is to be 
subtracted from the stock in trade. (Art. 55,) The object 
of the calculation, however, may not require that the value 
of this stock 8hoi:dd be specified. But the loss is to be con- 
nected with a profit on some other article. Suppose the 
profit is 2000 dollars, and the loss 400. The inquiry then, is 
what is the value of 2000 dollars profit, when connected with 
400 dollai-s loss? 

The answer is evidently 2000-400, which shows that 
2000 dollars are to be added to the stock, and 400 st^tracted 
from it ; or which will amount to the same, that the difference 
between 2000 and 400 is to be added to the stock. 

69. Quantities are addeu, then, by writing them one 

AFTER another, WITHOUT ALTERING THEIR SIGNS ; observ- 
ing always, that a quantity, to which no sign is prefixed, is 
to be considered positive. (Art. 29.) 

The sum of a+m, and 6-8, and 2fc-3m+d, and A-n 
andr+Si»-y, IS 

a+m+b - S+2h - Sm+d+h - n+r+Sm - y. 

70. It is immaterial in what order the terms are arranged. 
The sum of a and b and c is either o+fc+c, or a-j-c-f-^, or 
c+b+a. For it evidently makes no difference, which of the 
quantities is added first. The sum of 6 and 3 and 9> is the 
same as 3 and 9 and 6, or 9 and 6 and 3. 
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And o-l-m - ti, is the same as a - n+m. For it is plainly 
of no consequence, whether we first add m to a, and after- 
wards subtract n; or first subtract n and then add m. 

il. Though connecting quantities by their signs is all 
which is essential to addition ; yet it is desirable to make the 
expression as simple as may be, by reducing severed terms to 
one. The amount of 3a, and 66, and 4o, and 5b, is 

30+66+40+56. 
But this may be abridged. The first and third terms may 
be brought into one; and so may the second and fourth. 
For 3 times o, and 4 times a, make 7 times o. And 6 times 
6, and 5 times 6, make 1 1 times 6. The sum when reduced 
is therefore 7o+116. 

For making the reductions connected with addition, two 
rules are given, adapted to the two cases, in one of which, 
the quantities and signs are alike, and in the other, the quan- 
tities are alike, but the signs are unlike. Like quantities 
are the same powers of the same letters, f Art. 45.) But 
as the addition of powers and radical quantities will be con- 
sidered in a future section, the examples given in this place, 
will be all of the first power. 

72. CASii I. To REDUCE SEVERAL TERMS TO ONE, WHEN 
THE QUANTITIES ARE ALIKE, AND THE SIGNS ALIKE, ADD THE 
CO-EPPICIENTS, ANNEX THE COMMON LETTER OR LETTERS, 
AND PREFIX THE COMMON SIGN. 

Thus to reduce 36+76, that is +36+76 to one term, add 
the co-efiicients 3 and 7 ; to the sum 10, annex the common 
letter 6, and prefix the sign +. The expression will then 
be +106. That 3 times any quantity, ana 7 times the same 
quantity, make 10 times that quantity, needs no proof. 

Examples. 

he 3a;y 76+ xy ry+Sabh cdxy-^-Smg 

26c 7i«/ Sb+Sxy 3ry+ o6^ 2cdity+ mg 

96c xy 2b-\-2xy 6ry+4o6A 5cdxy-\-7mg 

She 2xy 66+5a:y 2ry+ abh IcdxyJ^^mg 

156c 236+1 la;y 15c%+19mg 

The mode of proceeding will be the same, if the signs are 
negaHve. 

Thus - 36c - 6c - 56c, becomes, when reduced, - 96c, 
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And - oa: - Sax - 3aar= - 6aar. Or thus, 

-Sic - ax -2a6- my -^Saeh-^Sbdy' 

- 6c -Sac - afr-Smy - ocfc- Adjf 

-She -2€us -7a6-8wij/ -^Bach-^lbdy 



-96c -10a6-12my 



73. It may perhaps be asked here, as in art. 68, what pro- 
priety there is, in adding quantities, to which the negative 
sign is prefixed ; a sign which denotes svhtractum ? The an- 
swer to this is, that when the negative sign is applied to sev- 
eral quantities, it is intended to indicate that th?se quantities 
are to be subtracted, not from each other, but from some other 
quantity marked with the contrary sign. Suppose that, in 
estimating a man's property, the si^m of money in his pos- 
session is marked 4"j and the debts which he owes are mark- 
ed-. If these debts are 200, 300, 500 and 700 dollars, and 
if a is put for 100 ; tliey will together be -. 2o - 3a - 5a - 7a. 
And the several terms reduced to one, will evidently be 
- 17a, that is, 1700 dollars. 

74. Case II. To reduce several terms to one, when 

THE QUANTITIES ARE ALIKE, BUT THE SIGNS UNLIKE, TAKE 
THE LESS CO-EFFICIENT FROM THE GREATER; TO THE DIF- 
FERENCE, ANNEX THE COMMON LETTER OR LETTERS, AND 
PREFIX THE SIGN OF THE GREATER CO-EFFICIENT. 

Thus, instead of 8a -6a, we may write 2a. 

And instead of 76 - 26, we may put 56. 

For the simple expression, in each of these instances, is 
equivalent to the compound one for which it is. substituted. 
To 4-66 4-46 56c 2hm ^dy+6m 3A- dx 

Add -46 -66 -76c --dhm 4dy - m 5h+4dx 



Sum4-26 -26c y Sdy+5m 



75. Here again, it may excite surprise, that what appears 
to be subtraction, should be introduced under addition. But 
according to what has been observed, (Art. 66.) this subtrac- 
tion is strictly speaking, no part of the addition. It belongs 
to a consequent reduction. Suppose 66 is to be added to 
a - 46. The sum is a - 4b+6b. (Art. 69. ) 

But this expression may be rendered more simple. As it 
now stands, 46 is to be subtracted from a, and 66 added. 
But the amount will be the same, if, without subtracting any 
thing, we add 26, making the whole o-f 26. And in all sim- 
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iiar instances, the balance of two or more quantities, may be 
substituted for the quantities themselves. 

77. If two eqtud quantities have eontrairy ngns^ they de- 
stroy each other, and may be cancelled. Thus -f'6'^"'^^ 
=^0: And 3x6 -18=0: And 76c-76c=0. 

Let there be any two quantities whatever, of which a is 
the greater, and b the less. 

Their sum will be a+6 
And their difference o - i 



The sum and difference added, wfll be 2a+0, or simply 
2a. That is, if the sum and difference of any two quantities 
be added together, the whole w&l be tioice the greater quan- 
tity. This is one instance, among multitudes, of the rapidity 
with which general truths are discovered and demonstrated 
in algebra. (Art. 23.) 

78. If several positive, and several negative quantities are 
to be reduced to one term ; first reduce those which are posi- 
tive, next those which are negative, and then take the a^er- 
ence of the co-efficients, of the two terms thus found. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 136+66+6 -46 -6ft- 75, to one term. 

^ By art. 72, 136+66+ 6= 206 > 
And -.46-66-76=^166 5 



By art. 74, 206 - 166=46, which is the value 

of all the given quantities, taken together. 

Ex. 2. Reduce 3a;y - a^+2a:y - Ixy-^-ixy - 9ay+7a!y - 6a:y. 

The positive terms are 3a:y The negative terms are - a;y 

2xy -Ixy 

Axy -9xy 

txy -6xy 

And their sum is Wxy -232y 

Then 1 6ay - 23a;y = - 7ay 

Ex. 3. Sad - 6ad+ad+7ad - 2ad+9ad - 8ad - Md=zO. 
4. 2a6m-a6m+7a6m-3a6m+7a6m= 
6. a3y-7axy'{-Saxy-aay"Saxy'\'9axy= 

79. If the lettersy in the several terms to be added, are 
different, they can only be placed after each other, with their 
proper signs. They cannot be uni««d in one simple Usmt. 
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If 46, and - 6^, and Sx^ and 17A, and -»d5d, and 6» be added ; 
their sum will be 

46-6y+3ir+17A-6d+6. (Art. 69.) 

Different letters can no more be united in the same term, 
th^n dollars and guineas can be added, so as to make a 
single sum. Six guineas and 4 dollars are neither ten guineas 
nor ten dollars. Seven hundred and five dozen, are neither 
12 hundred nor 12 dozen. But, in such cases, the algebraic 
signs serve to show how the different quantities stand related 
to each other ; and to indicate future operations, which are 
to be performed, whenever the letters are converted into 
numbers. In the expression a-}- 6, the two terms cannot be 
united in one. But' if a stands .for 15, and if, in the course 
of a calculation, this number is restored ; then a+6 will be- 
come 15+6, which is equivalent to the single term 21. 'In 
the same manner, a - 6, becomes 15-6, which is equal to 9. 
The signs keep in view the relations of the quantities till an 
opportunity occurs of reducing several terms to one. 

80. When the quantities to be added contain several terms 
which are alike^ and several which are unlike, it will be con- 
venient to arrange them in such a manner, that the similar 
terms may stand one under another. 

To Sbc - 6d'\'2b - 3y ) These may be arranged thus : 

Aid-Sbc+X'Sd+bg \ Sbc-6d+2b-Sy 

And 2d+y+Sx+b ) -Sbc^Sd + ^+bg 

2d 4- y+Sx +b . 



The sum wUl be - 7rf + 26 - 2y+4x+bg+ b. 

Examples. 

1. Add and reduce 064-8 to cd-8 and 6a6-4m+2. 
The sum is 6a6+7+cd- 4m. 

2. Add a:+3y - da:, to 7 - a: - 8-f Am. 
Ans. 3y-da?-l-f Am. 

3. AdA6m - 3a;4-^6m, to y - a;+7 and 5x - 6y-|-9. 

4. Add3am-f6-7a;y-8, to 10ay-9+5am. 

5. Add 6aAy+7ci - 1 -f-maiy, to Sahy - 7d-\- 1 7 - maiy. 

6. Add lad'-h+Sxy-ady to 5ad-\-h ^7xy. 

7. Add 3a6 - 2ay+a:, to 06 - ay+6a: - h. 

8. Add 26y - Sax+%a, to 36a: - 6y4.a. 
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Art. 81. ADDITION is bringing quantities together, to 
find their amount. On the contrary, SUBTRACTION is 

FINDING THE DIFFERENCE OP TWO QUANTITIES, OR SETS 
OP QUANTITIES. 

Particular rules might be given, for the several cases in 
. subtraction. But it is more convenient to have one general 
rule, founded on the principle, that taking away a poritive 
quantity, from an algebraic expression, is tne same in effect, 
as annexing an equal negative quantity ; and taking away 
a negative quantity is the same, as annexing an equal posi- 
tive one. 

Suppose +6 is to be subtracted from a-|-6 

TaWng away -}-^> fro«i a+6, leaves a 

And annexing - 6, to a-|-6, gives a-f-6 - b 

But by axiom 5th, a-^-b - 6 is equal to a 

That is, taking away a positive term, from an algebraic 
expression, is the same in effect, as annexing an equal nega- 
Hue term. 

Again, suppose - 6 is to be subtracted from a-b 
Taking away - ^, from a - 6, leaves a 

And annexing +6, to a -6, gives a -6-}"^ 

But a- 6-f-& is equal to a 

That is, taking away a negative term, is equivalent to an- 
nexing a positive one. If an estate is encumbered with a 
debt ; to cancel this debt is to add so much to the value of 
the estate. Subtracting an item fiom one side of a book ac- 
co\mt^ will produce the same alteration in the balance, as 
adding an equal sum to the opposite side. 
To place this in another point of view. 
If m is added to 6, the sum is by the notation ft-j-m > 
But if m is subtracted from fc, the remainder is ft - m 5 
So if m and h are each added to 6, the sum is ft+w+A ) 
But if m and h are each subtracted from 6, the > 

remainder is 6 - m - A ) 
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The only difference then between adding a positive quan- 
tity and subtracting it, is, that the sign is changed from -|- 
to-. 

Again, if m-n is subtracted from 6, the remainder is, 
b-m^n. 
For the less the quantity subtracted, the greater will be the 
remainder. But in the expression wi-n, m is diminished by 
n; therefore, b-m must be mcreased by n; so as to become 
6-m-|-n; that is, m-n is subtracted from 6, by changing 
-f-m into -m, and -n into 4-^ a,nd then writing them after 
6, as in addition. The explanation will be the same, if there 
are several quantities which have the negative sign. Herioe, 

82. To PEtlFORM SUBTRACTION IN ALGEBRA, CHANGE THE 
SIGNS OP ALL THE QUANTITIES TO BE SUBTRACTED, OR SUP- 
POSE THEM TO BE CHANGED, FROM + TO -, OR FROM - TO -}"> 
AND THEN PROCEED AS IN ADDITION. 

The signs are to be changed, in the subtrahend only. 
Those in the minuend are not to be altered. Although the 
rule here given is adapted to every case of subtraction ; yet 
there may be an advantage in giving some of the examples 
in distinct classes. 

83. In the first place, the signs may be alike, and the min- 
uend greater than the subtrahend. 

From fs/ +28 166 Uda -28 -166 -14da 
Subtract A +16 126 6A» - 16 - 126 - 6eia 

Difference +12 46 Sda -12 -46 -Sda 
Here, in the first example, the + before 16 is supposed 
to be changed into -, and then, the signs being unlike, the 
two terms are brought into one, by the second case of re- 
duction in addition. (Art. 74.) The two next examples 
are subtracted in the same way. In the three last, the - in 
the subtrahend, is supposed to be changed into +. It may 
be well for the learner, at first, to write out the examples ; 
and actually to change the signs, instead of merely con- 
ceiving them to be changed. When he has become famiUar 
with the operation, he can save himself the trouble of tran- 
scribing. 

This case is the same as subtraction in arithmetic. The 
two next cases do not occur in common arithmetic. 

84. In the second place, the signs may be alike, and the 
mitiuend less thafi the subtrahend. 
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Prom 
•Sub. 

Dif. 



+286 166 Uda 



-.16 -126 - 6(2a 
-28 -^166 --\4da 



-126 -46 -8da +12 



46 



8da 



The same quantities are given here, as in the preceding 
article, for the purpose of comparing theni together. But the 
minuend and subtrahend are made to change places. The 
mode of Bubtracting is tlj.e same. In this class, a, greater 
quantity is taken from a less : in the preceding, a less from a 
greater. By comparing them, it will be seen, that there is no 
difference in the answers, except that the signs are opposite. 
Thus 16'6-^ 126 is the same as 126-166, except that one is 
+46, and the other -46; That is, a greater quantity sub- 
tractedlfrom a less, gives the same result, as a less subtracted 
fcmn a giBater, except that the one is poi»tive, aiid the other 
negative. See Art. 58 and 59. . 

85. In the third {dace^ the signs may be unlike. 

PromNy+28 +166 +I4da -28. -166 -14cfa 
Sub. /^- 16 -126 - 6«fo +16 +126 + 6rfa 



Dif: 



+44 



286 



20da^ -44 -286 -20(ia 



Prom these examples, it will be seen that the difference 
between a poi^itive and a negative quantity, may be greater 
than either of the two quantities. In a thermometer, the di^ 
ference between 28 degrees above cypher, and 16 below, is 
44 degrees. The difference between gaining 1000 dollars in 
trade, and losing 500, is equivalent to 1500 dollars. 

86. Subtraction may be proved^ as in arithmetic, by adding 
the remainder to the subtrahend. The sum ought to be equal 
to the minuend, upon the obvious principle, that the difference 
of two quantities added to one of them, is equal to the other. 
This serves not only to connect any particmar error, but to 
verily th« general rule. 

From 2ai/-l fe+36ar %- ofc nd-76jf 

Sub. -xy+l Sh-^bx 5hy-6ah 5nd- % 



Dif. Sa;j/-8 

Prom 3a6m- xy 
Sub. -7o6m+6a;y 

Rem. 10a6nt-7^ 



r-4%+5aA 

-17+4aa: ax-^ 76 Sah+axy 

-20- ax -4aar+I56 -7a^ary 
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87. When there are several terms aWeey they may be re* 
duced as in addition. 

1. From ab subtract Sat»4-am4-7aw4-2am+6am. 

Ans. a6-3am-am-7awi-2am-6aw=a6-19am. (Art. 72.) 

2. From y, subtract -'a-^a-a-af 
Ans. y+a-f.a-f.a+a=y+4a. 

3. From ax-bC'{-SaX'{-7bc, subtract 46e-2aa:-|-6c-f-4adr. 

Ans. oa? - bC'{-Sax-{-7bc - 4bC'{'2ax - fee - 4ax-= 2aX'{-bc. 
(Art. 78.) 

4. From ad-^-Sdc-^bx, subtract Sad-\'7bx'-dc+ad. 

88. When the letters in the minuend are different from 
those in the subtrahend, the latter are subtracted, by first 
changing the signs, and then placing the several terms one 
after another, as in addition. (Art. 79.) 

From Sab'{-S'^fny'{'dh^ subtract x-dr'{-4hy-bmx. 
Ans. Sab'{-S^my-\-dh''X'{'dr-4hy'{-bmx. 

88. b. The sign*-, placed before the marks of parenthesis, 
which include a number of quantities, requhes, that when 
these marks are removed, the signs of aU the quantities thus 
included, should be changed. 

Thus a- {b-c-^-d) signifies that the quantities 6, -c, and 
•4-d, are to be subtracted from a. The expression will then 
become a - 6+c - d. 

2. \Sad'{-xy'{-d--'{7ad-xy+d+hm^ry)=z6ad+2xy^hm 

5. 7abc - 8+7a: - {Sabc - 8 - dx+r) = 4abc-+-7x+dx - r. 
4. Sad+h - 2j/ - {7y+Sh - mx+4ad - % - orf) = 

6. 6am-dy+8-(16+3rfy-84-am-c+r) = 
6. 7ay - 2x+5 - {4+h - ay+x+Sb) = 

88. c. On the other hand, when a number of quantities are 
introduced within the marks of parenthesis, with -immedi- 
ately preceding; the signs must be changed. 

Thus - m+5 - dx+Sh=: - (m - b+dx - 3^.) 
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MULTIPLICATION.* 

Art. 89. In addition, one quantity is connected with an- 
other. It is frequently the case, that the quantities brought 
together are equal; that is, a quantity is added to Usdf. 

As a-|-a=2a 0+0+0+^= 4a 

o4-a+a=3a a-\-a-\-a^ci^a=:5ay &c. 

This repeated addition of a quantity to itself^ is what was 
originally called muliiplicctHon, But the term, as it is now 
used, has a more extensive signification. We have frequent 
occasion to repeat, not only the whole of a quantity, but a 
certain portion of it. If the stock of an incorporated com- 
pany is divided into shares, one man may own ten of them, 
another five, and another a part only of a share, say two- 
fifths. When a dividend is made, of a certain siun on a 
share, the first is entitled to ten times this sum, the second to 
five times, and the third to only two-fifths of it. As the ap- 
portioning of the dividend, in each of these instances, is 
upon the same piinciple, it is called multipUcation in the 
last, as well as in the two first. 

Again, suppose a man is obUgated to pay an annuity of 1 OCX 
dollars a year. As this is to be sybtracted from his estate, it 
may be represented by - a. As it is to be subtracted year 
after year, it will become, in four years, -a-a-^a- a= - 4a. 
This repeated subtraction is also called multiplication. Ac- 
cording to the view of the subject; 

90. Multiplying by a whole number is taking the 
multiplicand as many times, as there are units in the 
multiplier. 

Multiplying by 1, is taking the multiplicand once^ as a. 
Multipl3dng by 2, is taking the multiphcand twice^ as a^-a. 



* Newton's Universal Arithmetic^ jp. 4. Maseres on the Negative Sign, 
Sec II. Camns' Arithmetic, Book II. Chap. 3. Euler's Algebra, Sec. I. 
IL Chap. 3. Simpson's Algebra, Sec. lY. Maclaurin, Saunderson, Lacroix, 
Ludlam. 
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Multipl3dng by 3, is taking the multiplicand three timesy as 
a+a-^-Oy &c. 

Multiplying by a FRACTION is taking a certain 
PORTION OF the multiplicand as many times, as there 

ARE LIKE PORTIONS OF A UNIT IN THE MULTIPLIER.* 

Multiplying by J, is taking J of the multiplicand, once, as Ja. 
Multiplying by J, is taking j of the midtiplicand, ttoicey as 

Multiplying by |, is taking j of the multiplicand, three times. 
Hence, if the multiplier is a unity the product is equal to 
the multiplicand : If the multiplier is greater than a unit, the 
product is greater than the multiplicand : And if the multipli- 
er is less than a unit, the product is less than the multiplicand. 
Multiplication by a NEGATIVE quantity, has the 

SAME RELATION TO MULTIPLICATION BY A POSITIVE QUANTITY, 

WHICH SUBTRACTION has to addition. In the one, the 
sum of the repetitions of the multiplicand is to be addedy to 
the other quantities with which this multiplier is connected. 
In the other, the sum of these repetitions is to be subtracted 
from the other quantities. This subtraction is performed at 
the time of multiplpng, by changing the sign of the pro- 
duct. See Art. 107 and 108. 

91. Every multiplier is to be considered a number. We 
sometimes speak of multiplying by a given weight or measurey 
a sum of moneyy &c. But this is abbreviated language. If 
construed Uterally, it is absurd. Multiplying is taking either 
the whole or a part of a quantity, a certain number of times: 
To say that one quantity is repeated as many times, as an- 
other is heavy y is nonsense. But if a part of the weight of a 
body be fixed upon as a unity a quantity may be multiplied 
by a number equal to the number of these parts contained 
in the body. If a diamond is sold by weight, a particular 
price may be agreed upon for each gram. A grain is here 
the unit;^ and it is evident that the value of the diamond, is 
equal to the given price repeated as many times, as there are 
grains in the whole weight. We say concisely, that the price 
is multiplied by the weight; meaning that it is multiplied by 
a number equal to the number of grains in the weight. In a 
similar manner, any quantity whatever may be supposed to 
be made up of parts, each being considered a unity and any 
number of these may become a multiplier. 

♦ See Note C. 
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92. As multiplying is taking the whole or a part of a 
quantity a certain number of times, it is evident that the 
product, must be of the same natme as the multiplkcmd. 

If the multiplicand is an abstract number; the product will 
be a number. 

If the multiplicand is loeight, the product will be weight. 
If the multiplicand is a line, the product will be a Kne. jRe- 
peatmg a quantity does not alter its nature. It is frequently 
said, that the {product of two lines is a surface, and that the 
product of three lines is a solid. But these are abbreviated 
expressions, which if interpreted literally are not correct. 
See Section xxi. 

93. The multiplication of fractions will be the subject of 
a future section. We have first to attend to multiplication 
by positive whole numbers. This, according to the defini- 
tion (Art. 90.) is taking the multiplicand as many times, as 
there are units in the multiplier. Suppose a is to be mvdti- 
plied by b, and that b stands for 3. There are then, three 
units in the multiplier b. The multiplicand must therefore 
be taken three times ; thus, 0+0+^=^^5 ^^ ^^• 

So that, multiplying two letters together is nothing more^ 
than writing them one after the other, either with, or without 
the sign of multiplication between them. Thus b multiplied 
into c is 6xc, or be. And x into y, is xxy^ or x,y, or xy. 

94. If more than two letters are to be multipUed, they 
must be connected in the same manner. Thus a into b and 
c, is abc. For by the last article, a into b, is ba. This pro- 
duct is now to be multiplied into c. If c stands for 5, then 
ba is to be taken five times thus, * 

ba^ba-\-ba-[-ba'\'ba=5ba, or cba. 
The same explanation may be applied to any nmnber of 
letters. Thus, am into xy, is amxy. And bh into mrx, is 
bhmrx. 

95. It is immaterial in what order the letters are arranged. 
The product ba is the same as ab. Three times five is equal 
to five times three. Let the number 5 be represented by as 
many points, in a horizontal line ; and the number 3, by as 
many points in a perpendicular line. 



Here it is evident that the whole nmnber of points is equal, 
either to the number in the horizontal row three times repeat- 

5 
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ed, or to the number in the perpendicular row five times re- 
peated ; that is, to 5x3, or 3x5. This explanation may be 
extended to a series of factors consisting of any numbers 
whatever. For the product of two of the factors may be 
considered as one number. This may be placed before or 
after a third factor : the product of three, before or after a 
fourth, &c. 

Thus 24=4x6 or 6x4=4x3x2 or 4x2x3 or 2x3x4. 

The product of a, 6, c, and d, is abcdy or ocdi, or dcba, or bade. 
It will generally be convenient, however, to place the letters 
in (dpluAetical order. 

96. When the letters have numerical CO-ErPI- 
CIENTS, these must be multiplied together, and 

PREFIXED TO THE PRODUCT OF THE LETTERS. 

Thus, 3a into 26, is 6ab. For if a into b is a&, then 3 times 
a into fc, is evidently Sab: and if, instead of multiplying by 
by we multiply by twice 6, the product must be twice as great; 
that is 2 X3ab or 6flA. 

Mult. _ 9ab I2hy Sdh 2ad tbdh Say 

Into ^ Say 2rx my IShmg x Smx 

Prod. 27abxyji^/^,f Sdhmy^K :u 7bdhx 

97. If either of the factors consists of figures onlyf these 
must be multipUed into the co-efficients and letters of the 
other factors. 

Thus Sab into 4, is 12ab. And 36 into 2xy is 72x. And 
24 into fcy, is 24%. 

98. If the multiplicand is a compound quantity, each of its 
terms must be multiplied into the multiplier. Thus A-}.c>f-d 
into a is at-f-oc-f-ttrf. For the whole of the multiplicand^ is 
to be taken as many times, as there are units in the multi- 
plier. If then 0, stands for 3, the repetitions of the multipli- 
cand are, 

b+c+d 

b+c+d 
b+c+d 

And their sum is Sb-^Sc+Sdy that is, ab'\'ae+ad. 
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Mult. d+2xy 2h+m Shl+l 2hm+S+dr 

Into Sb 6dy my ib 

Prod Sbd'\-Qbxy /\ rlu, -t i^^ Shlmy-^-my \ij. . ''- 



99. The preceding instances must not be coDfounded 
with those in which several factors are connected by the 
sign X 9 or by a point. In the latter case, the multipuer is 
to be written before the other factors vdtlumt being repeated. 
The product of bxd into a, is ab^dy and not abx^d. For 
bxdia bdy and this into a, is abd. ('Art. 94.) The expression 
bxd is not to be considered, like h^i^j a compound quantity • 
consisting of two terms. Different t^rms are always separa- 
ted by+or-. (Art. 36.) The product of bxhxv^Xy in- 
to a, is axbxhx^Xy or abhmy. But A+i.j-m+y into o^ 
is ab'\'ak-\'am-\-ay. 

100. If both the factors are compound quantities, each 
term in the multiplier must be multiplied inio each in the mviA- 
pUcand. 

Thus tt+ft into c+Tis ac+ad-f.6c+6d. 

For the units in the multij^ier a^b are equal to the units 
in a added to the units in b. Therefore the product produ- 
ced by a, must be added to the product produced by b. 
The product of c+d into a is ac+ad \ a w oft 
The product of c+rf into b is cb+bd J 
The product of c+d into o+ft is therefore ac^ad^bt^bd. 

Mult. 3a:+d Aay-^2b a+1 

Into 2a\-hm 3c 4-'*^ 8a:+4 



X 



Prod. 6(iar+2aif 3Amrr+dAt» Saa?-f 3af4.4cH-4 

Mult. 2/1+7 into 6e^-l. Prod. 12(fA4-42d+2&+''. 
Mult, dy+rx^h into ewi-f4+7y. Prod. 
Mult. 7+66+a<i into 3r+4-f2A. Prod. 

101. When several terms in the product are alike^ it wiH 
be expedient to set one under the other^ and then to unite 
them, by the rules for the reduction in addition. 
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Mult. b+a 6+C4-2 a+ y+\ 

Into b+a b+c+S Sb+2x+7 

bb+ab bb+bc+2b 

-j-a6+aa be +cc+2c 

+36 4.3C+6 



Prod. bb+2ab+aa bb+2bc+5b+cc+5c+e 



Mult. Sa+(J4-4into2a+3d+l. Prod. 
Mult. b+cd+2inioSb+4cd+7. Prod. 
Mult. Sb+2x+h into axdx^x. Prod. 

» 103. It will be easy to see that when the multiplier and 
multiplicand consist of any quantity repeated as a factor, this 
factor will be repeated in the product, as many times as in 
the multiplier and multiplicand together. 

Mult. ax^X^ Here a is repeated three times as a factor. 
Into oX^ Here it is repeated twke. 

Prod. aXaXaXaX«. Here it is repeated Jit?c times. 

The product of bbbb into 666, is bbbbbbb. 
The product of 2a: X 3a: X 4a; into 5a;x6a;, is 2a:x3a;X4a;X 
5a?x6a;. 

104. But the numeral co-efficients of several fellow-factors 
may be brought together by multiplication. 

Thus 2ax36 into 4ax56 is 2ax36x4ax56, or 120aa66. 
For the co-efficients axe factors, (Art. 41.) and it is imma- 
terial in what order these are arranged. (Art. 95.) So that 
2ax36x4ax56=2x3x4x5xaxax6x6=120aa66. 
The product of 3ax46fc into 5mx6y, is S60abhmy. 
The product of 46x6d into 2a?+l, is 4Sbdx+24bd, 

105. The examples in multiphcation thus far have been 
confijied to positive quantities. It will now be necessary to 
consider in what manner the result will be affected, by mul- 
tipl3ring positive and negative quantities together. We shall 
find, 

That -f- into + produces -f- 

- into -J- - 
+ into - - 

- into - 4- 
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All these may be comprised in one general rule, which it 
will be important to have always familiar. If the signs op 

THE FACTORS ARE ALIKE, THE SIGN OF THE PRODUCT WILL 
BE AFFIRMATIVE ; BUT IP THE SIGNS OP THE FACTORS ARE 
UNLIKE, THE SIGN OF THE PRODUCT WILL BE NEGATIVE. 

106. The first case, that of + into +, needs no farther 
illustration. The second is - into +» that is, the multipli- 
cand is negative, and the multiplier positive. Here - a 
into +4 is - 4a. For the repetitions of the multiplicand are, 

-a-a-a-a=-4a. 
Mult. 6-3a 2a-m / &-3d-4 a-2-W-a? 

Into Qy Sh+x j 2j/ 36+^ 

i 

Prod. 6by -ISay I 2hy -Gdy^Sy 



I- 



107. In the two preceding cases, the affirmative sign pre- 
fixed to the multiplier shows, that the repetitions of the mul- 
tiplicand are to be added to the other quantities with which » 
the multiplier is connected. But in the two remaining cases, ^. 
the negative sign prefixed to the multiplier, indicates that 
the sum of the repetitions of the multiplicand are to be sub- 
tracted from the other quantities. (Art. 90.) And this sub- 
traction is performed, at the time of multiplying, by making 
the sign of the product opposite to that of the multiplicand. 
Thus -f-a into - 4 is - 4a.' For the repetitions of the multi- 
plicand are, 

-f-o-J-o+a-f a= -}-4a. 

But this sum is to be subtracted^ from the other quantities 
with which the multiplier is connected. It will then become 
-4a. (Art. 82.) 

Thus in the expression 6- (4x^5) it i^ manifest that 4xa 
is to be subtracted from b. Now 4x« is 4a, that is -f-4a. 
But to subtract this from i, the sign + must be changed 
into -. So that 6 - (4 x «) is b- 4a. And a X - 4 is there- 
fore - 4a. 

Again, suppose the multiplicand is a, and the multiplier 
(6-4.) As (6-4) is equal to 2, the product will be equal 
to 2a. This is less than the product of 6 into a. To obtain 
then the product of the compound multiplier (6 - 4) into a, 
we must subtract the product of the negative part, from that 
of the positive part. 
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Multiplying a > . , ( Multiplying a 

Into 6-4 5 ® ^® ^^ ^ I Into 2 

And the product 6a -4a, is the same as the product 2a. 
Therefore a into -4, is - 4a. 

But if the multiplier had been (6+4,) the two products 
must have been added. 

Multiplying a ? ig the same as i Multiplying a 
Into 6+4 5 ^ ^'^^ ^™^® ^^ I Into 10 

And the prod. 6a+4a is the same as the product 10a. 

This shows at once the difference between multiplying by 
a positive factor, and multiplying by a negative one. In the 
former case, the sum of the repetitions of the multiplicand is 
to be added tOy in the latter, subtracted Jrom^ the other quan- 
tities, with which the multiplier is connected. For every 
negative quantity must be supposed to have a reference to 
some other which is positive; though the two may not 
always stand in connection, when the multiplication is to be 
performed. 

Mult, a+h Sdy+kx+2 Sh+S 

Into b-~x mr-^ab ad- 6 



Prod, ab+bb - ax - ia: Sadh+Sad -18^-18 

108. If two negatwes be multiplied together, the produce 
will be aflirmative : - 4 X - a=+4a. In this case, as in the 
preceding, the repetitions of the multiplicand are to be sTib- 
tractedy because the multiplier has the negative sign. These 
repetitions, if the multiplicand is -a, and the multipUer -4^ 
are -a-a-a-a=-4a. But this is to be subtracted by 
changing the sign. It then becomes +4a. 

Suppose -a is multiplied into (6-4.) As 6-4=2, ^he 
product is, evidently, twice the multipUcand, that is, -2a. 
but if we multiply - a into 6 and 4 separately ; - a into 6 
is - 6a, and - a into 4 is - 4a. (Art. 106.) As in the multi- 
pUer, 4 is to be subtracted from 6 ; so, in the product, - 4a 
must be subtracted from - 6a. Now - 4a becomes by sub- 
traction +4a. The whole product then is - 6a+4a which is 
equal to - 2a. Or thus, 

Multiplymg - a > . , ( Multiplying - a 

Into 6 - 4 P® ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ I Into . . 2 

And the prod. - 6a+4a, is equal to the product - 2a. 
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It IS often considered a great mystery, that the product of 
two negatives should be affirmative. But it amounts to no- 
thing more than this, that the subtraction of a negative quan- 
tity, is equivalent to the addition of an aiSirmative one; 
(Art. 8L) and, therefore, that the repeated subtraction of a 
negative quantity, is equivalent to a repeated addition of an 
affirmative <me. Taking off from a man's hands a debt of 
ten dollars ^ery month, is adding ten dollars a month to the 
value of his property. 

Mult. a-4 3d-fty-2ar Say-b 

Into 36-6 46-7 6a?-l 



Prod. Sab - 1 26 - 6a+24 ISaay - 66a? - Say+b 

Multiply Sad -^ah^-l into 4 - dy - Ar. 
Multiply 2Ay4.3m- 1 into 4d-2ar+3. 

1 09. As a negative multiplier changes the sign of the quan-* 
tity which it multiplies ; if there are several negative factors 
to be multiplied together. 

The two first will make the product |)o^it^e; 

The third will make it negatwe; 

The fourth will make it posUive^ &c. 
Thus-ax-6=+a6 

> the product of < 



-f-a6x-^= "obc 

"abcx-dz^xabcd 

+a6edx - c= - abcde 



"fwo factcHTS. 

thiree^ 

four, 
Ifime. 



That is, the product of any even number of negative fee- 
tors is posUice ; but the product of any odd number of nega- 
tive liEictors is negaHoe. 

Thus-ax-a=aa And-ax-oX-«X-fl=oaa« 

-ax-«X -a^iz-aaa -ax-«X -aX-«X-«=-flwwt«« 

The product of several factors wliich are all positivey is in- 
variably positive. 

110. Positive and negative terms may frequently balance 
each other, so as to disappear in the product. (Art. 77.) A 
star is sometimes put in the place of a deficient term. 
Mult. 0-6 mm -yy aa4-fl6-f66 

Into a-|-6 mm-^yy a- 6 

aa-ab aaa-f-aa64-a66 

+a6 - 66 - aab - a66 - 666 



Prod.aa * -66 aaa * * -666 
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111. For many purposes, it is sufficient merely to indicate 
the multiplication of compound quantities, without actually 
multiplying the several terms. Thus the product of 
o+fc+c into A-f m+y, is (a+i-j-c) X (h+m+y.) (Art. 40.) 
The product of 

a+m into h+x and d-fy, is (a+m) X {k+x) x (^i+yO 

By this method of representing multiplication, an important 
advantage is often gained, in preserving the factors distinct 
from each other. 

When the several terms are multiplied in form, the expres- 
sion is said to be expanded. Thus, 

(a-f6) X{c+d) becomes when expanded ac+ad+6c-f-6d. 

112. With a given multiplicand, the less the multiplier, 
the less will be the product. If then the multiplier be 
reduced to nothings the product will be nothing. Thus axO 
=0. And if be one of any nunAer of fellow-factors, the 
product of the whole will be nothing. 

Thus, abxcXidxO=:3abcdxOz=0. 
And (a+b)x{c+d)x{h'rn)xO=0. 

118. Although, for the sake of illustrating the different 
points in multiplication, the subject has been drawn out into 
a considerable number of particulars; yet it will scarcely be 
necessary for the learner, after he has become familiar with 
the examples, to burden his memory with any thing more 
than the following general rule. 

Multiply the letters and co-efficients of each term 
in the multiplicand, into the letters andco-efficients 
of each term in the multiplier; and prefix to each term 
of the product, the sign required by the princ iple, that 
xike signs produce+> and different signs - . 

1. Mult. a+36-2into4a-66-4. ^'^*^'^^*i'/--j' '?'''' l 

2. Mult. 4aiXa?X2into3wy-l+A. J>^cx A ;. , . r - a / ^r ^ 

8. Mult. (7afc-y)x4into4a:x3x5x<^. / 

4. Mult. (6a6-fc(i+l)x2into (8+4a:-l-)x<i. 

5. Mult. 3ay4-y-4+/iinto (c?+rF)X(/i+y.) 

6. Mult. 6aa:-(4fc-d) into (6+1) x(A+l.) 

7. Mult. 7ay^l+hx{d'-x)iato -(r+3-4w.) 



rt ,f / >^ 
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SECTION V. 



DIVISION. 

Art. 114. IN multiplication, we have two factors given, 
and are required to find their product. By multiplying the 
factors 4 and 6, we obtain the product 24. But it is fre- 
quently necessary to reverse this process. The number 24, 
and one of the factors may be given, to enable us to find the 
other. The operation by which this is effected, is called 
Division, We obtain the number 4, by dividing 24 by 6. 
The quantity to be divided is called the dividend ; the given 
factor, the divisor ; and that which is requiredy the quotient. 

115. DIVISION IS FINDING A QUOTIENT, WHICH MULTI- 
PLIED INTO THE DIVISOR WILL PRODUCE THE DIVIDEND.* 

In multiphcation the multiplier is always a number. (Art. 
91.) And the product is a quantity of the same kind, as the 
multiplicand. (Art. 92.) The product of 3 rods into 4, is 12 
rods. When we come to division, the product and either of 
the ^cM^^MSy be given, toNfind the other -.Jkhat is. 

The divisor may be a numSer^ and then the quotient will 
be a quantity of the same kind as the dividend ; or, 

The divisor may be a quantity of the same kind as the 
dividend ; and then the quotient will be a number. 

Thus 12 rod«-7.4=3 rods. But 12 rods^^rodsz=:4c. 

And 12 rod*-7-24=lroA And 12 rods-r-^A rodsz=\ 

In the first case, the divisor being a numhevy shows into 
liow mmvy parts the dividend is to be separated ; and the quo- 
tient shows what these pans are. 

If 12 rods be divided into 3 parts, each will be 4 rods long. 
And if 12 rods be divided into 24 parts, each will be Judf a 
rod long. ^^ J| 

In the other case, if the divisor is Zcssman the dividend, 
the former shows into what parts the latter is to be divided ; 
and the quotient shows how many of these parts are contained 



'*' The remainder is here suppofied to be included in the quotient, as ia com- 
monly the case in algebra. 

6 
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in the dividend. In other words, division in this case con- 
sists in finding how often one qimntUy U contained in another, 

A line of 3 rods, is contained in one of 12 rods, fimr times. 

But if the divisor is greater than the dividend, and yet a 
quantity of the same kind, the quotient shows what part of 
the divisor is equal to the dividend. 

Thus one half of 24 rods is equal to 12 rods. 

116. As the product of the divisor and quotient is «qual to 
the dividend, the quotient may be found, by resolving the 
dividend into two such factors, that one of them shall be the 
divisor. The other will, of course, be the quotient. 

Suppose abd is to be divided by a. The factor a and hd 
will produce the dividend. The first of these, being a divi- 
sor, may be set aside. The other is the quotient Hence, . 

When the divisor is pound as a factor in the divi- 
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In each of these examples, the letters which are common 
to the divisor and dividend,, are set aside, and the other let- 
ters form the quotient. It will be seen at once, that the pro- 
duct of the quotient and divisor is equal to the dividend 

117. If a letter is repeated in the dividend, caxe must be 
taken that the factor rejected be only equal to the divisor; 

Div. aab bbx aadddx iallim^ oaaxxxh yyy 
By a b ad amy cmxx yy 

Quot ab $^ addx ahx 

In such instances, it is obvious that we are not to reject 
every letter in the dividend which is the same with one in the 
divisor. 

118. If the dividend consists of any factors whatevery ex- 
punging one of them is dividing by it. 



DIVISION. 4a 

Div. a (b+d) a (b+d) (b+x) {c+d) (b+y) x (d - h)^ 

By a b+d b+x d-h 

Quot. 64-d a c-\-d (fi+y) x« 



: - In all these instances the product of the quotieut and divi- 
«or is equal to the dividend by Art. 11 L 

119. In performing multiplication, if the factors contain 
numeral figuresy these are multiplied into each other. (Art. 
96.) Thus 3^1 into 7h is 2lab. Now if this process is to be 
reversed, it isWd^ that dividing the number in the product^ 
hy the numh^^nneof the factors* will give the nimiber in 
the other factor: The quotient of 21a6-f-3a is 76. Hence, 

In divisioByif there are nmaeral co-effidents prefixed to the 
letters^ the co-^effident of the dhidend rimst be dividedy by the, co- 
effidemi of^^the awisor. . ^ ',K 

Div. 6fl* .i IMtcy 25dhr Uoy S4drx 20hm 
By 26 *' 4dx dh 6 34 m 

Quot.3a -> ■ / 25r .: > ' - drx - ^ 

120. When a simple factor is multiplied into a compound 
oaej the former enters into every term of the latter, (Art. 
98.) Thus a into 64-d, is ab+ad. Such a product is easily 
resdved again into its original factors. 

Thus ab+ad-ax {b+d). 

ab+QiC+ah=zax{b+c+h). 

amhr+(mix+amy^cmx{h+x+u)^ 

4ad+8ah+l2am+4ayz=:4ax(d+2h+Sm+y). 

Now if the whole quantity be divided by one of these factors, 
according to Art. 118, the quotient will be the other factor. 

Thus, {ab+ad)^a=:b+d. And (a6+arf)-f-(6+d)=o. 
Hence, 

If the divisor is (contained in every term of a compound divi- 
dend, ilmusi be cancelled in each 

Div. ab+at bdh+bdy aah+ay drx+dhx+dxy 

By a bd a dx 



Quot.64.c :^ V ah+y 



J 



And if there are co-e^ent$, these must be divided, in each 
term also. 
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Div. 6ab+nac I0dry+16d' Uhx+S S5dn^l4dx 
By 3a 2d 4 7d 



Quot. 26+4C ^ '» |; -: ^ Shx+2 /^^k ± 



121. On the other hand, if a compound expression contain' 
ing any factor in every term^ he divided by the other quantides 
connected by their signs^ the quotient will be that factor. See the 
first part of the preceding article. 

Div. ab-^ac-^ah amh^ama-^amy Aab-^-Say ahm^aky 
By b+c+h li+x+y b+2y wi+y 

Quot. a 4a 



122. In division, as well as in multiplication, the caution 
must be observed, not to confound terms with factors. See 
Art. 99. ' 

Thusiab+ac^-^a^b+c. . (Art. 120.) 
But (a6xac)-7-a=oa6c-f-o=o6c. 
And lab+acS-i-ib+cl^a. (Art. 121.) 
But labxac)'i-lbxc)=aabc'^bc=:aa. 

123. In division, the same rule is to be observed 
respecting the signs, as in multiplication ; that is, 
ip the divisor and dividend are both positive, or 
both negative, the quotient must be positive : ip 
one is positive and the other negative, the quo- 
TIENT MUST BE NEGATIVE. (Art. 105.) 

This is manifest from the consideration that the product of 
the divisor and quotient must be the same as the dividehd. 

l{+ax+b=^+ab ^ q +ab^+b=+a 

-ax -6=+a6 3 I +aft- 

Div. abx Sa-lOay Sax^6ay 6amxdh 
By -a -2a 3a -2a 



S+ab-i^+b^+a 
^ab^+b=''a 
-a6^-6=4.a 
4.aft-f.-6=-a 



Quot. -bx -4+% r^-^fr -Smxdhr=z ^Shdm 
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124. If the letters of the divisor are not to be found 
IN the dividend, the division is expressed by writing 

the divisor under the dividend, in THfi FORM OF A VUL- 
GAR FRACTION. ' 

xu d — x 

Thus xy-r^u=z -^; and (d - a?) -f- - A= -3^ 

This is a method of denoting division, rather than an actual 
performing of the operation. But the purposes of division 
mayirequently.be answered, by these fractional expressions. 
As they are of the same nature with other vulgar fractions, 
they may be added, subtracted, multiplied, &c. See the 
next section. 

125. When the dividend is a compoimd (juantity, the divi- 
sor may either be placed under the wlwle dividend, as in the 
preceding instances, or it may be repeated under each term^ 
taken separately. There are occasions when it will be con- 
venient to exchange one of these forms of expression for the 
other. 

fe— i-C he 

Thus t-J-c divided by a:, is either--^, or -\ — . 

a+b 
And a^b divided by 2, is either ""o""' ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

of a and b; or^+o' ^^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^"^ ®^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ '• 

For it is evident that half the sum of two or more quantities, 
is equal to the sum of their halves. And the same principle 
is appUcable to a third, fourth, fifth, or any other portion of 
the dividend. 

L n. h 

So also a - 6 divided by 2, is either " ■ , or - _ -. 
^ 2 2 2 

For half the difference of two quantities is equal to the dif- 
ference of their halves. 

a-26+A a 2b h 3a-c 3a c 

So' r; =i^-I^+;^* And „ = — ~- — z' 

m m m^ m —a? —a? — « 

126. If some of the letters in the divisor are in each term 
of the dividend, the fractional expression may be rendered 
more simple, by rejecting equal factors from the numerator 
and denominator. 
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Div. ab dkx o&m-Say ab-\-bx 

Bj ac dy ab by %say 

ab b Am-3y am 

Quot. — or - — 

ac c b xy 



These reductions are made upon the principle, that a given 
divisor is contained in a given dividend, just as many times, 
as double the divisor in double the dividend ; triple the divi- 
sor in triple the dividend, &c. See the reduction of fractions. 

127. If the divisor is in some of the terms of the dividend, 
but not in all ; those which contain the divisor may be divi- 
ded as in Art. 116, and the others set down in the form of a 
firaction. 

Thus (ab^)*r^ is either ■■ , or — +-, or 6+-. 

Div. dxy+ra;-^ 2ah-\-ad^x bm+Sy ^my-^^dh 

By a: . a -6 2m • 



X 



-w+Tfc*- 



128. The quotient of any quantity divided by itself or Us 
eyuali is obviously a unU. 

Thus-=1. And3-=1. Andjp=l. And^j-^^=1. 

Div. ax+t ^bd^id 4axy^4a+8ad Sab+S-Sm 
By a? 3d 4a 8 

Quot c4-l ^ - ^> xy-1 +2d 



Cor. If the dividend is greaUr than the divisor, the quo- 
tient must be greater than a mit : But if the dividend is less 
than the divisor, the quotient must be less than a mit. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES. 



1. Divide 10a6y+6a6a?- 1866m+246, by 66/^ 

2. Divide 16a- l2+Sy+4 --^Oadx+m^ by 4. 

8. Divide {a-2A)x(3m+y)xaf, by (a-2A)x(3m+») 

4. Divide (M-iad+Say -a, by W- 4d-f8y- 1. 

5. Divide ax - ry+od - 4my - 64-«j by - a. . 

6. Divide ^Bwy+Swiy - mxy+am - d, by - dmy.* 

7. Divide ard - 6(H-2r - A<i+6, by Sard.* 

8. Divide 6aar - 8+2a:y+4 - 6%, by 4aa:y. 

129. From the nature of division it is evident, that the 
value of the quotient depends both on the divisor and the 
dividend. With a given divisor, the greater the dividend, 
the greater the quotient. And with a given dividend^ the 
greater the divisor, the less the quotient. In several of the 
succeeding parts of algebra, particularly the subjects of frac- 
tions, ratios, and proportion, it will be important to be able 
to determine what change will be produced in the quotienti 
by increasing or diminishmg either the divisor or the cUvidend. 

If <he given dividend be 24, and the divisor 6 ; the quotient 
will be 4. But this same dividend may be supposed to be 
multiplied or divided by some other number, before it is 
divided by 6. Or the dwisor may be multiplied or divided 
by some other number, before it is used in dividing 24. . In 
each of these cases, the quotient will be altered. 

130. In the ittst place, if the given divisor is contained in 
the given dividend a certain nmnber of times, it is obvious 
that the same divisor is contaiaed. 

In datible that dividend^ twice as many times ; 

In triple the dividend, thrice as many times, &c. 

That is, if the divisor remains the same, multiplying the 
dividend by any quantity, is, in effect, multiplying the quotient 
by that quantity. 

Thus, if the constant divisor is 6, then 24-7-6=4 the 
quotient. t 

Multiplying the dividend by 2, . 2 X 24-^-6 =2x4 

Multiplying by any number n, nx24-7-6=»x4 
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131. Secondly, if the given divisor is contained in the 
given dividend a certain niimber of times, the same divisor 
is contained, 

In hay that dividend, half as many times ; 

In one third of the dividend, one third as many times, &c. 

That is, if the divisor remains the same, dvMing the dwi- 
dend by any other quantity, is, in effect, dividing the quotient 
by that quantity. 

Thus • 24-^6=4 

Dividing the dividend by 2, 524-^-6 =i4 

Dividing by n, ^24-^-6=^4 

132. Thirdly, if the given divisor is contained in the given 
dividend a certain number of times, then, in the same divi- 
dend, 

Twice that divisor is contained only, half as many times ; 
Three tmies the divisor is contained one third as many times. 

That is, if the dividend remains the same, multiplying the 
divisor hy any quantity, is, in effect, dividing the quotient by 
that quantity. 

Thus 24^6=4 

Multiplying the divisor by 2, 24-^2 X 6 = 4 * 

Multiplying by n, 24-f^x6=; 

133. Lastly, if the given divisor is contained in the given 
dividend a certain number of times, then, in the same divi- 
dend. 

Half that divisor is contained ttoice as many tiipes ; 

One third of the divisor is contained thrice as many times. 

That is, if the dividend remains the same, dividing the divi- 
sor by any other quantity, is, in effect, multiplying the quotient 
by that quantity. 

Thus 24-^6=4 

Dividing the divisor by 2, 24-^-^6 =2x4 

Dividing by n, 24-f.i6=nx4 

For the method of performing division, when the divisor 
and dividend. are both compound quantitiesy see one of the fol- 
lowing sections. 
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FRACTIONS.* 

'Art. 134. EXPRESSIONS in the form of fractions occur 
more frequently in Algebra than in arithmetic. Most in- 
stances in division belong to this class. Indeed the numera- 
tor of every fraction may be considered as a dividend^ of 
which the denominator is a divisor. 

According to the common definition in arithmetic, the 
denominator shows into what parts an integral unit is sup- 
posed to be divided ; and the numerator shows how many 
of these parts belong to the fraction. But it makes no dif- 
ference, whether the whole of the numerator is divided by 
the denominator ; or only one of the integral units is divided, 
and then the quotient taken as many times as the number of 
units in the numerator. Thus J is the same as j-f-j-f-j, 
A fourth part of three dollars, is equal to three fourths of one 
dollar. 

135. The v(dm of a fraction, is the quotient of the niune- 
rator divided by the denominator. 

Thus the value of ~ is S. The value of ~ is dt. 

2 b 

From this it is evident, that whatever changes are made 
in the terms of a fraction ; if the quotient is not altered, the 
value remains the same. For any fraction, therefore, we 
may substitute any other fraction which will give the same 
quotient. 

Thusl=^=l^=?*:i=:?+?,&c. For the quotient in 
2 5 26a 4drx 3+1 ^ 

each of these instances is 2. 

136. As the value of a fraction is the quotient of the nu- 
merator divided by the denominator, it is evident from Art. 
128, that when the numerator is equal to the denominator, the 
value of the fraction is a unit ; when the numerator is less 

* * Horsley»s Mathematics, Camus' Arithmetic, Emerson, Euler, Saunderatn, 
andLudlam. 1 
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than the denominator, the value is less tlum a unit; and wh^n 
the numerator is greater than the denominator, the value is 
greater than a unit. 

The calculations in fractions depend on a few general 
principles, which will here be stated in connexion with each 
other. 

137. If the denommator of a fraction remains the samcy mul- 
tiplying the NUMERATOR by any quantity^ is mvitiplying the 
VALUE by that quantity ; arid dividing the numerator^ is dividing 
the value. For the numerator and denominator are a divi- 
dend and divisor, of which the value of the fraction is the 
quotient. And by Art. 130 and 131, multiplying the diyi- 
dend is in effect multiplying the quotient, and dividing the 
dividend is dividing the quotient. ' 

Thus in the fractions — , — ^, > - — j &c. 

a a a a 

The quotients or values are fe, 36, 7bd^ j6, &c. 

Here it will be seen that, while the denominator is not ' 
altered, the value of the fraction is multiplied or divided by 
the same quantity as the numerator. 

Cor. With a given denominator, the greater the nume- 
rator, the greater will be the value of the fraction ; and, on the 
other hand, the greater the value, the greater the niunerator. 

138. If the numerator remains tKe same, mtdtiplying the de- 
nominator by any quantity y is dividing the value by that quantity ; 
and dividing the denominator^ is multiplying the value. For 
multiplying the divisor is dividing the quotient ; and dividing 
the divisor is multiplying the quotient. (Art. 132, 133.) 

In the fractions ?^, ?ll^ ?i^*, ?i?*, &c. 
66' 126 ' 36' 6 ' 

The values are 4a, 2a, 8a, 24a, &c. 

Cor. With a given numerator, the greater the denominator, 
the less will be the value of the fraction ; and the less the 
value, the greater the denominator. 

139. From the last two articles it follows, ihaX dividing the 
numerator by any quantity, will have the same effect on the 
value of the fraction, as multiplying the denominator by that 
quantity ; and multiplying the numerator will have the same 
effect, as dividing the denominator. 
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140. It is also evident from the preceding articles, that ip 

THE ^UMEiElATOR AND DENOMINATOR BE BOTH MULTIPLIED, 
OR BOTH DIVIDED, BY THE SAME QUANTITY, THE VALUE OP 
THE FRACTION WILL NOT BE ALTERED. 

^, bx abx Sbx Ibx iabx . ^ . , « 

these instances the quotient is x. 

141. Any integral quantity may, without altering its value, 
be thrown into the form of a fraction, by multiplying the 
quantity into the propQsed denominator, and taking the pro- 
duct for a numerator. 

--,, a ab ad-\-ah 6adh « -n , 

Thus a=Y=-T = ,_■ , ^"6^^ ^^ quotient 

of each of these is a. 
So d+h=^!^. Andr+l=^*|+?^''. . 

142. There is nothing, perhaps, in the calculation of alge- 
braic fractions, which occasions more perplexity to a learner, 
than the positive and negative signs. The changes in these 
are so frequeiil, that it is necessary to become familiar with 
the principles on which they are made. The use of the sign 
which is prefixed to the dividing line, is to show whether the 
value of the whole fraction is. to be added to, or subtracted 
from, the other quantities with which it is connected. (Art. 
43.) This sign, therefore, has an influence on the several s^ 
terms taken collectively. But in the numerator and de- 
nominator, each sign affects only the single term to which it 
is applied. 

ab ' 
The value ^of-r is a. (Ait. 135.) But this will become 

negative, ,if the sign - be prefixed to the fraction. 
Thus j/4.-^ =j/+a. Buty— ^=j/-a. 

So that changing the sign which is before the whole frac- 
tion, has the effect of changing the value from positive to 
negative, or from negative to positive. 

Next, suppose the sign or signs of the numerator to be 
changed. 

ByArt.l23,~=+a. But ~=-a. 
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And^-T — =+a'-c. But — r-* — =-a4-c. 

That is, by changing all the signs of the numerator, the 
value of the fraction is changed from positive to negative, or 
the contrary. 

Again, suppose the sign of the denominator to be changed. 
As before -r =+<*• But — 7-=-a. 

143. We have then, this general proposition; If the 

SIGN PREFIXED TO A FRACTION, OR ALL THE SIGNS OF THE 
NUMERATOR, OR ALL THE SIGNS OF THE DENOMINATOR BE 
•CHANGED ; THE VALUE OF THE FRACTION WILL BE CHANGED, 
FROM POglTIVE TO NEGATIVE, OR FROM NEGATIVE TO POSI- 
TIVE. 

From this is derived another important principle. As each 
of the changes mentioned here is from positive to negative, 
or the contrary ; if any two of them be made at the same 
time, they toUl balance each qther. 

Thus by changing the sign of the numerator, 

%- =-[-« becomes -^^^= - «• 
b b 

But, by changing both the numerator and denominator, it 
becomes -I — =+^ where the positive value is restored. 

By changing the sign before the fraction, 

y+— = j/4-a becomes y ^\ =y-a. 
b b 

But by changing the sign of the numerator also, it becomes 

y--Il-— where the quotient -a is to be subtracted from y, 
b 

car which is the same thing, (Art. 81,) +a is to be added^ 
making y+a as at first Hence, 

144. If all the signs both of the numerator and 
denominator, or the signs of one of these with the 
sign prefixed to the whole fraction, be changed at 

THE SAME TIME, THE VALUE OF THE FRACTION WILL NOT BE 
ALTERED. 
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„^ 6 -6 -6 6 ^ 

Thus 2 = ^2= - "2-= -Z2=+S. 

6 _-6_ 6_ -6 
Hence the quotient in division may be set dovm in different 

fl »■ C it c 

ways. Thus la - c) -f-ft, is either -r H — p, or - - -. 

6 

The latter method is the most common. See the exam- 
ples in Art. 187. 



REDUCTION OP FRACTIONS. 

146. From the principles which have been stated, axe de- 
rived the rules for the reduction of fractions, which are sub- 
stantially the same in algebra, as in arithmetic. 

A FRACTION MAY BE REDUCED TO LOWER TERMS, BY DIVI- 
DING BOTH THE NUMERATOR AND DENOMINATOR, BY ANY QUAN- 
TITY WHICH WILL DIVIDE THEM WITHOUT A REMAINDER. 

According to Art. 140, this will not alter the valut of the 
fraction. 

Thus -x=~- And-oj-=:-7- And= — = — 
CO c Say 4y 7mr r 

In the last example, both parts of the fraction are divided 
by the numerator. 

If a letter is in every term, both of the numerator and de- 
nominator, it may be camelkd^ for this is dinding by that 
letter. (Art. 120.) 

Sam+ay 3w+y dry+dy _r+l 
^^"^^ ad+ah'^'d+h' dhy^dy-h^Ti' 

If the numerator and denominator be divided by the great- 
est comnum measure^ it is evident that the fraction will be 
reduced to the lowest terms. For the method of finding the 
greatest common measure, see Sec. xvi. 

146. Fractions of different denominators may be re- 
duced TO A common denominator, BY MULTIPLYING EACH 
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NUMERATOR INTO ALL THE DENOMINATORS EXCEPT ITS OWN, 
FOR A NEW NUMERATOR ; AND ALL THE DENOMINATORS TO- 
GETHER, FOR A COMMON DENOMINATOR. 

Ex. 1. Reduce % and -, and - to a common denominator. 
b d y 

axdxy=ady ) 

cxbxy=cby > the three numerators. 

mxbxd=mbd ) 

^ X ^ X y = bdy the common denominator. 

The fractions reduced are ■ ,^, and J^, and -— — 

bdy bdy bdy 

Here it will be seen, that the reduction consists in multi- 
plying the numerator and denominator of each fraction, into 
all the other denominators. This does not alter the value. 
(Art. 140.) 

2. Reduce*, and ?^, and ?i. 

Sm g y 

3. Reduce ?, and-, and li-- 

3 X d-^-h 

4. Reduce -, and 



a-\-b* a-b' 

After the fractions have been reduced to a conmion de- 
nominator, they may be brought to lower terms, by the rule in 
the last article, if there is any quantity which will divide the 
denominator, and all the numerators without a remainder. 

An integer and a fraction, are easily reduced to a common 
denominator. (Art. 141.) 

Thus a and - are equal to-? and -, or ?£ and -. 
c I c c c 

Anda,6,A, ^ are equal to ^, ^, ISL, *!t, 
my my my my my 

147. To REDUCE AN IMPROPER FRACTION TO A MIXED 
QUANTITY, DIVIDE THE NUMERATOR BY THE DENOMINATOR, 

as in Art. 127. 

Thus .^+^+f=a+m+l 
b 
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Reduce ^ , to a mixed quantity. 

For the reduction of a mvttd quantity to an improper frac- 
tion, see Art. 150. And for the reduction of a comjHnmd 
JractUm to a simple one, see Art. 160. 

ADDITION OP FRACTIONS. 

148. In adding fractions, we may either write them one 
after the other, with their signs, as in the addition of integers, 
or we may incorporate them into a single fraction, by the fol- 
lowing rule : 

Reduce the fractions to a common denominator, v 

MAKE the signs BEFORE THEM ALL POSITIVE, AND THEN ADD 
THEIR NUMERATORS. 

The common denominator shows into what parts the inte- 
gral unit is supposed to be divided ; and the numerators show 
the number of these parts belonging to each of the fractions. 
(Art. 134.) Therefore the numerators taken together bIiow 
the whole number of parts in all the fractions. 

_ % 11 . ^3 1,1,1 
lhus,Y=y+y- AmY=ij+Y+f' 

Therefore, |+3=UUUUl=|. 
77. 777777 
The numerators are added, according to the rules for the 
addition of integers. (Art. 69, &c.) It is obvious that the 
sum is to be placed over the common denominator. To 
avoid the perplexity which might be occasioned by the si^s, 
it will be expedient to make those prefixed to the fractions , 
imiformly positive. But in doing this, care must be taken ' 
not to alter the value. This will be preserved, if all the signs 
in the numerator are changed at the same time with that be- 
fore the fraction. (Art, 144.) 

Ex. 1. Add A and -1 of a pound. Ans. -Z^orA, 
16 16 ^. 16 16 

It is as evident that ^y and. i^ of a pound, are ^ of a 
pound, as that 2 ounces and 4 ounces, are 6 ounces. 

2. Add ?. and y. First reduce them to a common denomi- 
6 d 

nator. They will then be _. and _^, and their sum -~^' 
^ bd bd . bd 
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3. Given ~ and - ?^^, to find their sum. 

d Sh 

Ans "* and 4 ^][+d^Shm . 2dr+dd _ Shm ^2dr-dd 
'd ^^Sh ^Sdh Sdh " 3dr . 

4. ?L and - t:J^::=l+ ' -b+m _ay- -bd+dm 
d y d y dy ' 

y - m - my - my - my my / 

6.-^and-L. = ««-'^+«;+y^=.gfH4^ (Art.77.) 
a-|-6 , a-o aa-j-a6 - a6 - 66 aa-bb 

7. AddZ^to-IlA.. 8. Add ■dLto^;i|.. Ans. -6. 
rf m-r 2 7-3 

149. For many purposes, it is sufScient to add fractions in 
the same maimer as integers axe added, by writing them one 
after another with their signs. (Art, 69.) 

Thus the sum of ^ and ^ and - A,is >+?. - iL " 
6 y 2m 6 y 2m 

In the same manner, fractions and integers hiay be added. 

The sirna of a and - and 3m and - -, is a4-3m+- - -. 
y r y r 

150. Or the integer may be incorporated with the fraction, 
by converting the former into a fraction, and then adding the 
numerators. See Art. 141. 

rr^i^ - . b , a b am b^ am+b 

The sum of a and ~, is-^^ — = — = — ■ — ; 

m I ^ m m * m m 

mu roj jM-<^*. 3dm-3dy+^d 

The sum of 3d and --^--,is Z-L_L- . 

m-y wi-y 

Incorporating an integer with a fraction, is the same as re- 
ducing a mixed quantity to an improper fraction. For a mixed 
quantity is an integer and a fraction. In arithmetic, these 
are generally placed together, without any sign between 
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them. But in algebra, they are distinct terms. Thus 2i is 
2 and i, which is the same as 2+i. 

Ex. 1. Reduce o+-l to an improper fraction. Ans. — -v-— 
b o 

2. Reduce m+d-^*:-. . Ans. hm-dm+dh-dd-r^ 
h-d. h-d 

. 3. Reduce l+f. Ans. *±^. 4. Reduce 1- A 
5. Reduce 6+— £-. 6. Reduce S4-54^- 

SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS. 

51. The methods of performing subtraction in algebra, 
depend on the principle, that adding a negative quantity is 
equivaLent to subtracting a positive one ; and o. v. (Art. 81.) 
For the subtraction of fractions, then, we have, the foil<>wing 
simple rule. Change the fraction to be subthacted, 

PROM POSITIVE to negative, OH THE CONTRARY, ANn THEN 

PROCEED AS IN ADDITION. (Art. 148.) In making the re- 
quired change, it willibe expedient to alter, in some instances, 
the signs of the numerator, and in others, the sign before the 
dividing line,' (Aft. 143,) so -as to leave the latter always 
affinnative. ;~ , 

Ex. 1. Froni ;?, subtract A. 
' ~b wi 

h * '— A 

First change _, the fraction to be subtracted, to !I~. 
m m 

Secondly, reduce the two fractions to a common denomi- 
nator, making, — and II — 

Thirdly, the sum of the numerator^ am - 6A, placed over 
the common denominator, gives the answer, ^ " . 

2. From ttE subtract t Ans. "^'^-**' 

r d dr 

3. Prom « subtract Iz^. Ans. ^ " '^"*+.^. 

TO y my 
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4. From £±?^ subtract ?^IL?^. Aus. l!^<^ 

5. Prom *Z^ subtract - 1 Ans. h-dy+bm 

. m y my 

6. From ?+l subtract ^zi. 7. From - subtract 1. 

a m a 6 

152. Fractions may also be subtracted, like integers, by 
setting them down, after their signs are changed^ without re- 
ducing them to a common denominator. 

From* subtract -.y:^. Ans.l+/tM. 
m y my 

In the same manner, an mteger may be subtracted from 
a fraction, or a fraction from an integer. 

. Prom a subtmct _. Aria a-—. 
mm 

163. Or the integer may be incorporated with the fraction, 
as in Art. 150. 

' Ex. 1. From ~ subtract w. Ans. ^ - m=*"^y. 

y y y 

. 2. Prom 40+^ subtract Sa-*. Ans.^^+^^+K 
c d • cd 

3. From 1+*Z£ subtract^. Ans.^±?^^. 

a d a ■ 

4. From o+SA-izi- subtract 3a -A+*±:*. 



MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS. 

154. By the definition of multiplication, multiplying by a 
fraction is taking dipmt of the multiplicand, as many times as 
there are like parts of an unit in the multiplier. (Art. 90.) 
Now the denomina^rof a fraction ^hows into what part9 tte 
integral unit is suj^'osed to be divided ; and the numerator 
shows how many of those parts belong to the given fractipn. 
In multiplying by a fraction, therefore, the multiplicand is 
to be divided into such parts, as are denoted by the denom- 
inator ; and then one of these parts is to be repeated, as 
many times, as is requiredby the numerator. 
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3 
Suppose a is to be multiplied by — . 

4 
A fourth part of a is — ' 

4 4 

This taken 3 times is - it^,^^^ (Art. 148.) 

4 ^4 ' 4 4 

Again, suppose ^r- is to be multiplied by j- 

One fourth of ^ is —- (Art. 138.) 

>* . e^ ' 46 ^ ' 

This taken 3 times is tt+ti+tt = tt* 

40 • 40 ' 46 46 " 
the product required. 

In a similar manner, any fractional multiplicand may be 
divided into parts, by multiplying the denominator ; and one 
of the parts may be repeated, by multipl)ring the numerator. 
We have then the following rule : 

155. To MULTIPLY FRACTIONS, MULTIPLY THE NUMERA- 
TORS TOGETHER, FOR A NEW NUMERATOR, AND THE DENOMI- A 
NATORS TOGETHER, FOR A NEW DENOMINATOR. 

Ex. 1. Multiply — into--. Product pr — 
c 2m 2cm 

2. Multiply ?±^ into -^. Product ^^^^ll^. 

3. Multiply ^ J mto ; v* Product \ / . -• 

^•^ 3 (a-n) 3x(a-n) 

4. Mult. 5-p;^mto-T — 6. Mult. — r-5- intos- 

166. The method of multiplying is the same, when there 
are more than two fractions to be multiplied together. 

Multiply together p ^9 and — Product ^. 

For ?.x ^ is, by the last article ^, and this into !? is "S^. 
b a bd y bdy 

2. Multiply 2^^,^,^, and _L. Product ?^*--^^. 
m y c r-1 cmry -r cmy 
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3. Mult. i+* \ and J-. 4. Mult ^, ^^, and |. 

157. The multiplication may sometimes be shortened, by 
rejecting equal factors, from the numerators and denomina- 
tors. 

, a . h td ^ ^ ^dh 

1. Multiply - mto - and — Product-. 

Here a, being in one of the numerators, and in one of the 
denominators, may be omitted. If it be retained, the product 

will be — . But this reduced to lower terms, by Art. 146, 
ary 

will become — as before. 
ry 

2. Multiply ^ into !? and ?*. Product f. 

m 3a 2a 6 

It is' necessary that the factors rejected from the numera- 
tors be exactly equal to those which are rejected from the 
denominators. In the last example, a being in two of the 
numerators, and in only one of the denominators, must be re- 
tained in one of the numerators. 

3. Multiply ±1:^ into !?^. Product ^^^. 

y uh ah 

Here, though the same letter a is in one of the numerators, 
and in one of the denominators, yet as it is not in every term 
of the numerator, it must not be cancelled. 

4. Multiply ?!!H:^ into* and ?!1. 

h m 5a 

If any difficxilty is foimd, in making these contractions, it 
will be better to perform the multipUcation, without omitting 
any of the factors ; and to reduce the product to lowef terms 
afterwards. 

158. When a fraction and an integer are multiplied to- 
gether, the numerator of the fraction is multiplied into the 
integer. The denominator is not altered ; except in cases 
where division of the denominator is substituted for multipli- 
cafioliiJf the numerator, according to Art. 139. 
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ThusaX-=-- Fora=f;and«X^=-. 
y y 1 1 y y 

SorxJx*±i=?^ And«xl=J. Hence, 
d o, oa 

I- » 

^159. A FRACTION IS MULTIPLIED INTO A QUANTITY EQUAL 
TO ITS DENOMINATOR, BY CANCELLING THE DENOMINATOR. 

Thus -Xb=a. For ?Lx6=?^- But the letter 6, being 
6 6 6 

in both the numerator and denominator, may be set aside. 
(Art. 146.) 

So J!!Lx(a-v)=3ni. AnA^!±^x(»+m)=h+Sd. 
; a-j/ 3+m 

On the same principle, a fraction is multiplied into any 
factor in its denominator, by cancelling that factor. 

Th;i8«Xy=^=?. And^x6^* 
by by b 24 . 4 

160. From the definition of multiplication by a fraction, it 
follows that what is commonly called a compovnd fraction^* 

• • !* 3 a 

is the product of two or more fractions. Thus - of _ is 

4 6 

~Xr- For, * of ^ is 1 of- taken three times, that is, 
4 6 4 6 4 6 

%+^, +~ . But this is the same as ~ multiplied by -. 
46 46 46 6 4 

(Art. 164.) 

Hence, reducing a compound frmtion into a rimpU one^ is the 
sam easm vUiplying fractions into each other, 

Ex. 1. Reduce ^ of -fL. Ans. _?^. 
7 6+2 76+14 

2. Reduce ?.ofiofi±*. Ans. Jtt^. 

3 6 2a-m 30a -16m 

3. Reduce 1 of i of-J_. Ans. ^ 



7 3 S-d 168-21rf 



* By a compound fraction is meant a fraction of a. fraction, and not a fraction 
whose numerator or denominator is a compound quantity. 
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161. The expression ioy 16, 4y, &c. are equivalent to 
^ *, ^. Forfaisfof 0, which is equal to ^Xa=—. 

(Art. 168.) So ii=ixi=*. 



DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

162. To DIVIDE ONE FRACTION BY ANOTHER, INVERT THE 
DIVISOR, AND THEN PROCEED AS IN MULTIPLICATION. (Art. 
166.) 

Ex. 1. Divide ?Lbyi. Ans. tx^==~ 
b d b c be 

To understand the reason of the rule, let it be premised, 
that the product of any fraction into the same fraction inverted, 
is always a unit. 

Thus «x*.=?J=l. And-_^x^=l. 

But a quantity is not altered by multiplying it by a unit. 
Therefore, if a dividend be multiplied, first into the divisor 
inverted, and then into the divisor itself, the last product will 
be equal to the dividend. Now, by the definition, (art. 116,) 
" division is finding a quotient, which multiplied into the di- 
visor will produce the dividend." And as the dividend mul- 
tipUed into the divisor inverted is such a quantity, the quo- 
tient is truly found by the rule. 

This explanation will probably be best understood, by at- 
tending to the examples. In several which follow, the proof 
of the division will be given, by multiplymg the quotient into 
the divisor. This will present, at one view, the dividend 
multiplied into the inverted divisor, and into the divisor itself. 

2. Divide HL by ^. Ans. ^ xi^=i!|.. 

U ^ y 2d 3A 6dh 

Proof. ^ X—=— the dividend. 
Mh y 2d 

3. Divide ^+i by ^. Ans. f±^x^=2tt^. 

r y r 5d 5dr 

Proof. ??^x^=^. 
odr y r 
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4: Divide ^ % i^. Ans. ^X—=^. 
X a X 4kr rx 

Proof, ?^x— =^ the dividend. 
rx a X 

5, Divide ^ by i?i. Ans. . Mxl^=i^. 

6. Divide ?^ by ?*=i. 7. Divide *=J13f by -i-. 

3y ar 4 o+l 

163. .When a fraction is divided by an integer^ the denomt- 
nator of the fraction is multiplied into the integer. 

Thus the quotient of ~ divided by w, is JSL. 
b ini 

For m=^; knd by the last article, «-i.^=?X-=— 

1 b I b m bm . 

Itoif -^A=J-,xi=-^. And ?JM?=A^l! 
^a-6' a-6^A a&-6A 4 24. 8 . 

In fractions, multmlication is made to perform the office 
of division ; because division in the usual form often leaves a 
troublesome remainder : but there is no remainder in multi- 
plication. In many cases, there are methods of shortening 
the operation. But these will be suggested by practice, 
without the aid of particular rules. 

164. By the definition^ (art. 49,) ^Uhe reciprocals of a 
quantity, is the quotient arising from dividing a umi by that 
quantity." 

Therefore the reciprocal of ^ is l-f-?L=l X---- That is, 

b b a a 

The reciprocal of a fraction is the fraction inverted. 

Thus the reciprocal of — 2 — is ^T^ ; the reciprocal of 
m-f-y b . . 

— is 2f or Sy ; the reciprocal of J is 4. Hence the recip- 
3y 1 

rocal of a fraction whose numerator is 1, is the denominator 
of the fraction. 

Thus the reciprocal of 1 is a ; of -JL, is a+6, &c. 
a o-j-v 
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65. A firsCction sometimes occurs in the numerator or de- 
nominator of another fraction, as ^ It is often convenient, 

b 

in the course of a calculation, to transfer such a fraction, 
from the numerator to the denominator of the principal frac- 
tion, or the contrary. That this may be done without alter- 
ing the value, if the -fraction transferred be inverted^ is evi- 
dent from the following pri^nciples : 

First, Dividing by a fraction, is the same as muliiplying by 
the fraction inverted. (Art. 162.) . 

Secondly, Dividing the ntmieratar of a fraction has the 
same effect on the value, as multiplying the den(ymmator; and 
multiplying the numerator has the same effect, as dividing 
the denominator. (Art. 139.) 

Thus in the expression I? the numerator of^is multiplied 

into f . But the value will be the same, if, instead of multi- 
plying the numerator, we divide the denominate by J, tha^s, 
multiply the denominator by |. 

Therefore i«= «. So A.=!?. 

v ix Jrft T» . , 

" And Jl= ^ =_!_ Andi^=i?Lli^ 

h+y iX{h+y) ih+'^y ^wi m 

166. Multiplying the numerator^ is in effect multiplying the 
value of the fraction. (Art. 137.) On this principle, a frac- 
tion may be cleared of a fractional co-eflBicient which occurs 
in its numerator. 

Thus L«4x?-=g. Ai.di?4x«=« 
5 Ob y5y5y 

And iJ}±^=lx^=^. And lf=il. 
m 3 m 3m 5a 20a 

On the other hand, J?=?.X-=??. 

Ix 1 X X 

And JL =^X?5-*?. And..J^_=J^. 
3y 3 y y 5d+5a? d+a? 

167. But multiplying the denonmaityr^ by another fraction, 
is in effect dividing the value ; (Art. 138.) that is, it is mvUi- 
plying the value by the fraction inverted. The principal frac- 
tion may therefore be cleared of a fractional co-efl&cient, 
which occurs in its denominator. 
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Thus 3T=T-^-=-X?=^. AndiL=Z?. 
|6 b * 5 6 3 86 ^x 2x 

And M:A^?H:9A AHd?^=!L\ 

% 3t/ 4m 4m 

On the other hand, —=—. 
Sx ^x 

An.l Sy+Sdx ^y+dx And??=^. 

2m ^m y ^ 

167. 6. The numerator or the denominator of a fraction, * 
may be itself a fraction. The expression may be reduced to 
a more simple form, on the principles which have been applied 
in the preceding cases. 
a 
r«. b a c ad 



y x r nr 



SECTION VII. 



SIMPLE EaUATIONS. 

Art. 168. The subjects of the preceding sections are in- 
troductory to what may be considered the peculiar province 
of algebra, the investigation of the values of unknown quan- 
tities, by means of equations. 

An equation is a proposition, expressing in algebraic 
characters, the equality between one quantity or set 
of quantities and another, or between different ex- 

9 
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PRESSIONS FOR THE SAME QUANTITY.* ThuS a;+a=6+C,i8 

an equation, in which the sura, of x and a, is equal to the sum 
of h and c. The quantities on the two sides of the sign of 
equaUty, are sometimes called the members of the equation ; 
the several terms on the left constituting the first member, 
and those on the rights the second member. 

169. The object aimed at, in what is called the resolution 
or reduction of an .equation, is to find the value of the unknown 
quantity. In the first statement of the conditions of a problem, 
the known and unknown quantities are frequently thrown 
promiscuously together. To find the value of that which is 
required, it is necessary to bring it to stand by itself, while 
all the others are on the opposite side of the equation. But 
in doing this, care must be taken not to destroy the equation, 
by rendering the two members unequal. Many changes 
may be made in the arrangement of the terms, without af- 
fecting the equality of the sides. 

170. The reduction op an equation consists, then, 
IN bringing the unknown quantity by itself, on one 

SIDE, AND ALL THE KNOWN QUANTITIES ON THE OTHER SIDE, 
WITHOUT DESTROYING THE EQUATION. " 

To effect this, it is evident that one of the members must 
be as much increased or diminished as the other. If a quan- 
tity be added to one, and not to the other, the equality will 
be destroyed. But the members will remain equal ; 

If the same or equal quantities be added to each. Ax. 1. 
If the same or equal quantities be subtracted from each. Ax. 2. 
If each be multiplied by the same or equal quantities. Ax. 3. 
If each be divided by the same or equal quantities. * Ax. 4. 

171. It may be farther observed that, in general, if the 
unknown quantity is connected with others by ad(Ution, mul- 
tiplication, division, &c. the reduction is made by a contrary 
process. If a known quantity is added to the unknown, the 
equation is reduced by subtraction. If one is multiplied by 
the other, the reduction is effected by dimsiony &c. The 
reason of this will be seen, by attending to the several cases 
in the following articles. The knovm quantities may be ex- 
pressed either by letters or figures. The unknown quantity 
is represented by one of the last letters of the alphabet, gen- 
erally ar, y, or z. (Art. 27.) The principal reductions to 

* See Note D. 
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be considered ui this section, are tliose which are effected by 
transposition^ midtipliccUum, and division. These ought to be 
made perfectly famiUar, as one or more of them will be n^r 
cessary, in the resolution of almost every equation. 

/ TRANSPOSITION. 

172. In the equation 

ar-7=9, 
the number 7 being connected with the unknown quantity x 
by the sign -, the one is subtracted from the other. To re- 
duce the equation by a contrary process, let 7 be added to 
both sides. It then becomes 

a; -7+7=9+7. 

The equality of the members is preserved, because one is 
as much increased as the other. (Axiom 1.) But on one 
side, we have - 7 and + 7. As these are equal, and have 
contrary signs, they balance each other, and may be cancel- 
led. (Art. 77.) The equation will then be 

x=9+7. 
Here the value of x is found. It is shovni to be equal to 
9+7, that is to^ 46. The equation is therefore reduced. 
The unknown quantity is on one side by itself, and aU the 
known quantities on the other side. 

In the same marmer, if x - 6=:a 

Adding b to both sides x - 6+6= a+6 

And cancelling ( - 6+6) a:=a+6. 

Here it will be seen that the last equation is the same as 
the first, except that 6 is on the opposite side, with a contra- 
ry sign. 

Next suppose y+c=d. 

Here c is ftdded to the unknown quantity y. To reduce the 

equation by a contrary process, let c be subtracted from both 

sides, that is, let - c, be appUed to both sides. We then have 

j/+c-c=d-c. 

The equality of the members is not affected, because one 
is as much diminished as the other. When {-\-c-c) is can- 
celled, the equation is reduced, and is 

y=(i-c. 

This is the same as j/+c=d, except that c has been trans- 
posed, and has received a contrary sign. We hence obtain 
the following general rule : 
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173. When known quantities are connected with the 

UNKNOWN quantity BY THE SIGN + OR -, THE EQUATION IS 

iMEDUCED By TRANSPOSING the known quantities to 

THE other side, AND PREFIXING THE CONTRARY SIGN. 

This is called reducing an equation by addition or subtrac- 

. tkniy because it is, in effect, adding* or subtracting certain 

quantities, to or from, each of the members. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation a;+35-m=A-d 

Transposing-[-36, we have x - m=h- d-Sb 

And transposing - m, x—h^d- ib-^-m. 

174. When several terms on the same side of an equation 
are oKfcc, they may be imited in one, by the rules for reduc- 
tion in addition. (Art. 72 and 74.) 

Ex. 2. Reduce the equation x-\-bh - 4A=76 

Transposing 56 - Ah x=7b - 5b-{-4h 

Uniting 76 - 5b in one term a;=264-4A. 

175. The unknown quantity must also be transposed, 
whenever it is on both sides of the equation. It is not mate- 
rial on which side it is finally placed. For if x=S, it is evi- 
dent that 3= a?. It may be well, Jiowever, to bring it on that 
Side, where it will have the affirmative sign,*wheQ the equa- 
tion is reduced. 

Ex. 3. Reduce the equation 2a:+2A=:A+rf-j-3a: 

By transposition 2 A - & - d= 3x - 2x 

And A-disx. 

176. When the same fern, with the same sign, is on oppo- 
site sides of the equation, instead of transposing, we may ex- 
punge it from each. For this is only subtracting the saine 
quantity from equal quantities. (Ax. 2.) 

Ex. 4. Reduce the equation a?4-"^+^=^+'^+''^^ 

Expunging sA x-^d=zb-\-7d 

And . ar=6+6(i. 

177. As all the terms of an equation may be transposed, 
or supposed to be transposed ; and it is immaterial which 
member is written first ; it is evident that the signs ofM the 
terms may be changed^ without affecting the equaUty. 

Thus, if we have x - t=d - a 

Then by transposition - d+a=: - x -f-6 

Or, inverting the members - x-\-b=iz - d+a. 

178. If all the terms on one side of an equation be trans- 
posed, each member will be equal to 0. 
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Thus, if X'\-b = dy then 0:4-^ - d= 0. 

It is frequently convenient to reduce an equation to this 
form, in which the positive and negative terms balance each 
other. In the example just given, x-\-h is balanced by - d. 
For in the first of the two equations, t+b is equal to d. ' 
Ex. 5. Reduce 0+21: -8=;6-4+a:4;a. 

6. Reduce y+ah - Am=a+2jf - ab+hm. t^^^ t^Jm^y I'^V^^ 

7. Reduce h+SO+lfx^S - eh+6x - d+b^ m^m g^Jji^T^^H 

8. Reduce bk+2l^4x+d=zn^Sx+d-'7bh. 4^^ifr^t:fitj 

REDUCTION OF EQUATIONS BY MULTIPUCATION. 

179. The unknown quantity, instead of being coimected 
with a known quantity by the sign + or -, may be divided 

by it, as in the equation ?. =6. 
a 

Here the reduction cannot be made, as in the preceding 
instances, by transposition. But if both members be midtU 
fUed by a, (Art. 170,) the equation will become, 

xz=zab. 

Par a Jraciian is muUipUed into Us denommatary by removing 
the denominator. This has been proved from the jnroperties 
of fractions. (Art. 159.) It is also evident firom the sixth 
axiom. 

Thuax=.^^^Jjt+^h<l^^+^&c. For in each 
a "" 3 "" 0+6 ■" d+5 

of these instances, x is both multipUed and divided by the 
same quantity ; and this makes no alteration in the value. 
Hence, 

180. When the unknown quantity is DIVIDED by a 

KNOWN QUANTITY, THE EQUATION IS REDUCED BY MULTI- 
PLYING EACH SIDE BY THIS KNOWN QUANTITY. 

The same transpositions are to be made in this case, as in 
the preceding examples. It must be observed also, that every 
term of the equation is to be multiplied. For the several 
terms in each member constitute a compound multiplicand, 
which is to be multiplied according tp Art. 98. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation H-J-^=^+^ 

c 

Multiplying both sides by c 



The product is x+ac=bc^cd 

And a?=tc+€d-ac. 
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2. Reduce the equation ^"4-5=20 

1 Multiplying by 6 a:- 4+30=120 

i And a:= 120+4 -30= 94. 

,. 3. Reduce the equation ^ +d=A 

;^ ' V • -^ • -mkA .^^^ •* a+b 

.'^l-'^-^-p^-^^Miilillying by a+b (Art. 100.) a:+a(^-6d=aA+iA. 
'1ft ^ J||4V%4nd a;=aH'^A - a<2 - 6d 

181. When the unknown quantity is in the denominator of 
a fraction, the reduction is made in a similar manner, by mul- 
tiplying the equation by this denominator. 

Ex. 4. Reduce the equation — !^ — +7=8 

lO-x 

Multiplying by 10 - a; 6+70 - 7a;=80 - 8a; 

And a:=:4. 

182. Though it is not generally necessary y yet it is often 
convenient, to remove the denominator from a fraction con- 
sisting of known quantities only. This may be done, in the 
£6,'me manner, as the denominator is removed from a fraction, 
which contains the unknown quantity. 

Take for example -=^- 

a b c 

Mtdtiplyingbya 9=^+^ 

b c 

Multiplying by 6 bx=zad+^!!: 

c 

Multiplying by c bcx=: acd+abh. 

Or we may multiply by the product of oS the deBomina- 
lors at once. 

In the same equation f = — | — 

a b c 

Multiplying by ok abcx^abcd^oM 

f a b c 

Then by cancelling from each term, the letter which is 
conmion to its numerator and denominator, (Art. 145,) we 
have bcx=acd+abhy as before. Hence, 

183. An equation may be cleared op FRACTIONS by 

MULTIPLYING EACH SIDE INTO ALL THE DENOMINATORS. 
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Thus the equation * =^4-1 - * 

a d g m 

is the same as dgmx=abgm+adem - odgA. V 

And the equation ?.=?.+i+~ 

' is the same as 802^2=40-1-494-180. 

In clearing an equation of fractions, it will be nece/jsary 
to observe, that the sign -prefixed to any fraction, denotes 
that the whole value is to be subtracted, (Art. 142,) which is 
done by changing the signs of all the terras in the numerator. 

The equation ^zi^c-ftlH^l^Z^ 

X r 

is the same as or" dr=crx ''Sbx+2hmx+Gnx. 
REDUCTION OP EQUATIONS BY DIVISION. 

184. When the unknown quantity is MULTIPLIED 

INTO ANY KNOWN QUANTITY, THE EQUATION IS REinjCED BY 
DIVIDING BOTH SIDES BY THIS KNOWN QUANTITY. (Ax. 4.) 

Ex, 1. I^^duce the equation p ax-\^b'-Shz=d 

. By transposition ax^d+Sh^-b 

Dividing by a «=*M*zl. 

a 

n it 

2. Reduce the equation 2a:=_. - -.+46 

c h 

Clearing of fractions 2chx=iah - cdr^ihch 
Dividing by 2cA ^^ ah-cdr^Abch 

^ \ 2ch 

185. If the unknown quantity has co-efficients in several 
termsy the equation must be divided by all these co-efficients, 
connected by their signs, according to Art. 121. 

Ex. 3. Reduce the equation So; - bx=:a- d 

That is, (Art 120.) . (3-6)x«=a-d 

Dividing by S- 6 a;=f"^ 



3-6 
4. Reduce the equation ax-^-x^h - 4 

Dividing by a+l x:=z 

a+\ 
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fix. 5. Reduce the equation a;-^— =:^+^^ ^ . ^ 

Clearing of fractions 4hx - 4a: = ah^dli - 46 
Dividing by 4A- 4 ^^aHrdh-4b 
^ ^ 4^-4 

186. If any quantity, either known or unknown, is found 
as a factor in every term, the equation may be dMded by it. 
On the other hand, if any quantity is a divisor in every term, 
the equation may be multiplied by it. In this way, the factor 
or divisor will be removed, so as to render the expression mor^ 
simple. 

Ex. 6. Reduce the equation aa;+3a6=6aei+a 

Dividing by o x+^b=Qd-\-\ 

And ar=6rf+l-36. 



7. Reduce the equation 



a: a: a: 



Multiplying by a? (Art, 169.) a?-f-l - b=zh - d 

And ar=fc-(i-|-6- 1. 

8. Reduce the equation ajx (a+^) "* ^ "" b:=zdx(^b) ^^ 

Dividing by a+b (Art. 1 18.):?- l=d' • ' 

And a:=d+l. 



187. Sometimes the conditions of a problem are at first 
stated, not in an equation, but by means of a proportion. To 
show how this may be reduced to an equation, it will be ne- 
cessary to anticipate the subject of a future section, so far as 
to admit the principle that " when four quantities are in geo- 
metrical proportion, the product of the two extremes is equal 
to the product of the two means :" a principle whidi is at 
the foundation of the Rule of Three in arithmetic. . See 
Arithmetic. 

Thus, if a : fc : : c : d, then ad=:bc. 

And if 3 : 4 : : 6 : 8, then 3x8=4x6. Hence, 

188. a propoetlon is converted into an equation bt 
making the l^roduct of the extremes, one side of the 
equation; and the product of the means, the other side. 
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Ex. 1. Reduce to an equation ax:b::ch:d. 

The product of the extremes is adx 
The product of the means is bch 
The equation is, therefore adxz=zhch. 

2. Reduce to an equation o-f-fc : e : : &*-m : y. 

The equation is oftp^hy zszch'^cm. 

189. On the other hand, an equation may be con- 
verted INTO A proportion, B? RESOLVING ONE SIDE OF THE 
EQUATION INTO TWO FACTORS, FOR THE MIDDLE TERMS OF 
THE PROPORTION I AND THE OTHER SIDE INTO TWO FACTORS, 
^OR THE EXTREMES. 

As a quantity may often be resolved into different pairs of 
factors ; (Art. 42,) a variety of proportions may frequently 
be derived from the same equation. 

•^ .^ Ex. 1. Reduce to a proportion abc^^deh. 

- ^ ' '^^JI^^J ^^^® ^^^ '"^y ^® resolved into a x be, or abxCf ox acx b)^' ' "^ \ 
• '*^ And deh may be resolved into dx^h^ordexK or dh X ^' •* ^* 

Z^. g.i therefore aidiieh :bc And ac:dh::e: b ti^ 

\ j^nA abide;:h: c And ac:d::eh:bf &c. • * - ' 

"'^ For in each of these instances, the product of the extremes 

•V *^ w «6c, and the product of the means deh. ^W • 

2. Reduce io a proggrtion aa?-[-6a:=cd-cA 

The first meAifee? inayt)e resolved into x X {«+^) 
And the second into ^ cxi^/^b) 

Therefore x^^j^. • (ft» A' : a+fc And d-hix;: o+J : c, &c. 

190. If for any term or terms in an equation, any other ex- 
pression of ^e^sailli value be substUutedy it is manifest that 
the equality of the sides will not be affected. 

ThusJ-iflsteSiiiof 1 6, we may write 2 x8, or ?f , or 25 - 9, &c: 
^ 4 

FoF»the/e Are only different forms of expression for the same 
quanti^ * "• 

191. ^^tv^will^^enerally be well to have the several steps, in 
the reduction of equations, succeed each other in the follow- 
ing order. 

Tirst, Ctear the equation of fractions. (Art. 183.) 
Secondly, Transpose and unite the terms. (Arts. 173, 4, 5.) 
•^ •-THjdly, Divide by the co-efficients of the unknown quan- 
tity. (Arts. 184, 6.) 

10 
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EXAMPLES. 

1 . Reduce the equation ??+6 = ^^+7 

Clearing of fractions 24a?+192=20a:+224 

Transp. and uniting terms 4a?= 32 
Dividing by 4 a; =8. 

2. Reduce the equation ?.4.A=^-.?.+d 

a be 

Clearing of fractions bcx-\-abx - acx=z abed - abch 
Dividing ^^ abed -abch 

bc-^ab - ac 
7^3. Reduce 40- 6x- 16=120 -14x. Avs. x=U. 

4. Reduce £z5+^=20-izi^. Ad^ x=i^ 

2 ^3 -2 4 

jfc^i|^6. Reduce |+^=20-?.. 6. Reduce Izl- i=5. Xm'^^ 

Jfe-"3V 7. Reduce -i — 2=8. 8. Reduce -^=1, Jfe *• -^ 

^^ 1+4 a;+4 # 

;t=/. 9. Reduce !t+?.+l=ll. 10. Reduce f.+?. -^=I.Jk*^ 
^2^3 * 2 3 4 1(| /- 

11. Reduce £Z^+6z=??iz£ Jt^=cJ. 
4^6 *^ 

.12. Reduce 3x+?H:^=64-ll£Z^. A « /• 

/ 13. Reduce ?£zi-2=l^zif4.ar. «fc » 4- 
- 3 3 ^ 

14. Reduce gi . 3x-11 ^5£-5 , 97-yx 4:=?^. 

^16 8^2 ^ 

15. Reduce 3x-f::i!-4=^?±li-i. «3t-*«7. 

4 3 12 ' 

' 16. Reduce V+5_ 16+4a! , g_3tt+9 Jt:=r/. 
3 5 ^ 2 ■ 

17. Reduce jlrjx _ 4x+2_ ^ _ «, ,7x+14 Jfc sa^ ' 

5 3 ^3 ^ 

18. Reduce ..^a^-S , ^_20-a;_6x-8, 4a;-4 jfe.- ^. 

5 ^ 2 7^5 



s^'* 
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19. Reduce ??+I+!.^_rl^=??+i. JC ^ «. 

20. Reduce 5?±i : l^i : : 7 : 4. « ja *:« 2-. 

2 4 



SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS. 

192. In the solution of problems, by means of equations, 
two things arc necessary : First, to translate the statement of 
the question Jrom common to algebraic language, in such a: 
manner as tQ form an equation: Secondly, to reduce this 
equation to aistate in which the unknown quantity will stand 
by itself, audits value be given in known terms, on the op- 
posite side. The manner in which the latter is effected, has 
already been considered. The former will probably occasion 
more perplexity to a beginner; because the conditions of 
questtehs'are ^o varioup in their nature, that the proper me- 
thod of stating them cannot be easily learned, like the reduc- 
tion of equations, by a system of definite rules. Practice, 
however, will soon remove a great^part of the difficulty. 

193. It is one of the principal peculiarities of an algebraic 
solution, that the quantity sought is itself introduced into the 
<^eration. This enables us to make a statement of the con- 
ditions in the same form, as though ^he problem were already 
solved. Nothing then remains to be done, but to reduce the 
equation, and to find the aggregate valij^ of the known quan- 
tities. (Art. 53.) As these are equal to The MnATiotm quantity 
on the other side of the equation, the value of that also is 
determined, and therefore the probleitt is solved. 

Problem 1. A man being asked how much he gave for his 
watch, replied ; If you multiply the price by 4, and to the 
product add 70, and from this sum subtract 50, the remain- 
der will be equal to 220 dollars. 

To solve this, we must first translate the conditions of the 
problem, into such algebraic expressions as will form an equa- 
tion. 

Let the price of the watch be represented by x 
This price is to be multM by 4, which makes 4x 
To the product, 70 is to be added, making 4a?+70 
From this, 50 is to be subtracted, making 4x4-70- 50 
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HercAweJbtagg a number of the conditions, expressed in 
algebr^rc termsfout have as yet no equation. We must ob- 
serve then, that by the last condition of the problem, the pre- 
cedin^^erJnsrar^^id^o be eqiml to 220. 

We have, therefore, this equation 4a:+70- 50=220 
Which reduced gives a: =50. , 

Here the value of x is found to be 50 dollars, which is the 
price of the watch. 

194. To prove whether we have obtained the true value of 
the letter which represents the unknown quantify, we have 
only to substitute this value, for the letter itself j .in the equa- 
tion which contains the first statement of the conditions of 
the problem ; and to see whether the sides are equal, after 
the substitution is made. For if the answer thus satisfies the 
conditions proposed, it is the quantity sought. Thus, in the 
preceding example. 

The original equation is 4a;+70 - 50= 220 

Substituting 50 for a:, it becomes 4x50+7P - 50=J20 
That is, ; .220=220. 

Prob. 2. What number is that, to which, if its half be add- 
ed, and from the sum 20 be subtracted, the remainder will be 
a fourth of the number itself? 

In stating questions of this kind, where fractions are 
concerned, it should be recollected, that ix is the same as 

^; that fa?=-, &c. (Art. 161.) 
S 5 

In this problem, le^o: be put for the nimaber required. 

Then by the conditions proposed, a:+?. - 20=— 

And reducing the equation x=z 1 6. 

Proof, 16+1^^ 20= *A 

^2 4 

Prob. S. A father divides his estate among his three sons, 
in such a manner, that. 

The first has $1000 less than half of the whole ; 

The second has 800 less than one third of the whole ; 

The third has 600 less than one fourth of the whole ; 

What is the value of the estate ? 

If the whole estate be represented by a:, then the several 

shares will be ^ - 1000, and ^ - 800, and ^ ^600. 
« 3 4 
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And as these constitute the whole estate, they are together 
equal to a:. • 

We have then this equation 1 - 1000+5 - 800+5 - 600=a;. 

Which reduced gives ' ar=3 28800. 

Proof ^^^^ - lOOO+ ^QQQQ - 3QQ, 28800 ^ 600=28800. 

196. To avoid an unnecessary introduction of unknown 
quantities into an equation, it may be well to observe, in this 
place, that when the .swm or difference of two quantities ia 
given, both of them may be expressed by means of the same 
letter. For if one of the two quantities be subtracted from 
their sum, it is evident the remainder will be equal to the 
other. And if the difference of two quantities be subtracted 
from the greater, the remainder will be the less. 

Thus if the sum of two numbers be 20 

And if one of them be represented by x 

The other will be equal to 20 - x. 

Prob. 4. Divide 48 into two such parts, that if the less be 
divided by 4, and the greater by 6, the sum of the quotients 
will be 9. 

Here, if a; be put for the smaller part, the greater will be 
48 -ar. 

By the conditions of the problem -+ =9. 

Therefore x= 12, the less. 

And 48 - ar=36, the greater. 

196. Letters may be employed to %press the knmm quan- 
tities in an equation, as well as the unknown. A particular 
value is assigned to the nmnbers, when they are introduced 
into the calculation : and at the close, the numbers are re- 
stored. (Art. 62.) 

Prob. 5. If to a certain number, 720 be added, and the 
sum be divided by 125 ; the quotient will be equal to 7392 
divided by 462. What is that number? 

Let a?= the number required. 

a=720 d=7392 

6=126 • * ft=462 
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Then by the conditions of the problem ?db?=-_. 

b h 

Therefore x=Mz^ 

h 

Restoring thenumberB,rr= ('^^X^^^^)-(^^QX^^^) = 1280. 
^ 463 

197. When the resolution of an equation bringsiouta 
negative answer, it shows that the value of the unknown 
quantity is contrary to the quantities which, in the statement 
of the question, are considered positive. See Negative Quan- 
tities. (Art. 54, &c.) 

Prob. 6. A merchant gains or loses, in a bargain, a certain 
sum. In a second bargain, he gains 350 dollars, and, in a 
third, loses 60. In the end he finds he has gained 200 dol- 
lars, by the three together. How much did he gain or lose 
by the first? _ 

In this example, as the profit and loss are opposite in their 

nature, they must be distinguished by contrary signs. (Art. 

67.) If the profit is marked +, the loss must be - . 
Let x:^ the sxmi required. 
Then according to the statement a?+350 - 60=200 

And x= - 90 

The negative sign prefixed to the answer, shows that there 

was a loss in the first bargain ; and therefore that the proper 
* sign of X is negative also. But this being determined by the 

answer, the omission of it in the course of the calculation 

can lead to no mistake. 

Prob. 7. A ship sa^ 4 degrees north, then 13 S. thpn 17 
N. then 19 S. and has finally 11 degrees of south latitude. 
What was her latitude, at starting ? 
Let x=z the latitude sought. 

Then marking th^ northings +, and the southings - ; 

By the stSitement x+4 - 13+17-19= - 1 1 

And a:=0. 

The answer here shows that the place from which the ship 
started was oa the equator, where the latitude is nothing. 

Prob. 8. If a certain number is divided by 12, the quo- 
tient, dividend, and divisor, added together, will amount to 
64. What is the number ? 
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Let a?= the number sought 
Then l,+x+l2=6i. 

And a:«*5?f=48. 

13 

Prob. 9. An estate is divided among four children, in such 
a manner that 

The first has 200 dollars more than i of the whole, 
The second has 340 dollars m(||^th|Li^^f the whole, 
The third has 300 dollars morelia^J^mhe whole, 
The fourth has 400 dollars more than i of the whole, 
What is the value of the estate 1 Ans. 4800 dollars. 

Prob. 10. What is that number which is as much less than 
500, as a fifth part of it is greater than 40 1 Ans. 450. 

Prob. 11. There are twomutnbers whose difference is 40, ^ 
and which are to each other as 6 to 5. What are the num- 
bers 1 Ans. 240 and 200. 

• Prob. 12. Three persons, ^fl, B, and C, draw prizes in a 
lottery. A draws 200 dollars ; B draws as much as j}, to- 
gether with a third of what C draws ; and ,C draws as much 
as .5 and B both. What is the amoiiht of the three prizes 1 

Ans. 1200 dollars. 

Prob. 13. What number is that, which is to 12 increased 
by three times the number, as 2 to 9 1 Ans. 8. 

Prob. 14. A ship and a boat are descending a river at the 
same time. The ship passes a certai^ort, when the boat is . 
13 miles below. The ship descends five miles, while the 
boat descends three. At what distance below the fort will 
they be together ? Ans. 32^ miles. 

Prob. 15. What number is that, a sixth part of which ex- 
ceeds an eighth part of it by 20 ] Ans. 480. 

Prob. 16. Divide a prize of 2000 dollars into two such 
parts, that one of them shall be to the other, as 9 : 7. 

Ans. The parts are 1125, and 875. 

Prob. 17. What simi of money is that, whose third part, 
fourth part, and fifth part, a^ded together, amount to 94 dol- 
lars 1 ^ ^ r ^, Ans. 120 dollars. 
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Prob. 18. Two travellers, A and B^ 360 miles apart, travel 
towards each other till they meet, ^'s progress is 10 miles 
an hour, and B*& 8. How far does each travel before they 
meet ? Ans. Jl goes 200 miles, and B 160. 

Prob. 19. A man spent one third of his life in England, 
one fourth of it in Scotland, and the remainder of it, which 
was 20 years, in the United States. To what age did he 
live ? Ans. to the age of 48. 

Prob. 20. What number is that \ of which is greater than 
iofitby96? 4^t^0 

Prob. 21. A post is \ in the earth, \ in the water and 13 
feet above the water. What is the length of the post % 

Ans. 35 feet. 

Prob. 22. What number is that, to which 10 being added, 
I of the sum will be 66 % HtP^ 

Prob. 23. Of the trees in an orchard, ? are apple trees, ^ 
pear trees, and the remainder peach trees, which are 20 
more than \ of the whole. What is the whole number in 
the orchard? Ans. 800. * 

Prob. 24. A gentleman bought several gallons of wine for 
94 dollars; and after *using 7 gallons himself, sold \ of the 
remainder for 20 dollars. How many gallons had he at first % 

Ans, 47. 

Prob. 25. Jl and B have the same income. A contracts 
an annual debt amounting to ^ of it ; B lives upon J of it ; 
at the end of ten years, B lends to A enough to pay off his 
debts, and has 160 doifcirs to spare. What is the income of 
each ? Ans. 280 dollars. 

Prob. 26. A gentleman lived single \ of his whole life ; 
and after having been married 5 years more than \ of his 
life, he had a son who died 4 years before him, and who 
reached only half the age of his father. To what age did 
the father live % Ans. 84. 

Prob. 27. What number is that^ of which if J, \, and ? be 
added together the siun will be 73 1 Ans. 84. 

Prob. 28. A person after spending 100 dollars more than | 
of his income, had remaining 35 dollars more tha» fof it. ^' 
Required his income. 1$ ^^0 
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Prob. 29, la the composition of a quantity of gunpowder. 

The nitre was 10 lbs. more than | of the whole, 

The sulphur 4^ lbs. less than ^ of the whole. 

The charcoal 2 lbs. less than 4 of the nitre. 

What was the amount of gunpo'j^qg;^ «f^4g^69 lbs. 

Proh. SO. A cask which held 146 gallons, was filled with ^ 
a mixture of brandy, wine, and lyater. There were 15 gal- 
lons of wine more than of brandy, and as much water as the 
brandy and wine together. ^What quantity was there of 

each? #M4te* /Jr— ^^i^HbiU «►* t- -^&-*wy e-^« 

Prob. 31. Pour person? purchased a farm in company for 
4765 dollars ; of which B paid three tin^s as much as .5 ; 
C paid as much as A and B; and D paid as much as C and 
B. What did each pay? Ans. 317, 951, 126^,. 2219. 

Prob. 32. It is required to divide the numbef '8f9^into five * 
such parts, that the first may exceed the second by 3, be less 
than the third by 10, greater than the fourth by 9, and less 
than the fifth by 16. 

Let x= the first part. 
Then a? - 3 = the second, ar - 9 = the fourth, 

^., , a?+10= the third, a:4-16= the fifth. 

.^^» «¥h»«*dre x+x -- S+x+lO+x - 9+a:+16=:99. 
^ Andar=17. 

Prob. 33. A father divided a small sum among four 96ns. 1 
The third had 9 shillings more than the fourth ; 
The second had 12 shillings more than the third ; 
The first had 18 shillings more than the second ; 
And the whole sum was 6 shillings more than 7 times the 
smn which the youi^est received. ^ : • 

* What was the sum divided ? Ans. 1 53. 

Prob. 34. A farmer had two flocks of sheep, each contain- 
ing the same number. Having Sold fi:om one of these 39, 
and fi-om the other 93, tb finds twice as^many remaining in 
the one as in the other. ' How many did each flock originally 
contain? /^^, 

Prob. 3i J^n^.express, travelling at the rate of 60 miles a 
day, ha^ Meir dispatched 5 days, when a second was sent 
after him, travelling 75 miles a day. In what time will the 
one overtake the other ? ^ Ans. 20 days. 

•"^IProB. S»i^Tl]* age of A is ^ubfe that of B, the age of B 
triple that of C, and the slim of all their ages 140. What is x 
the age of eaeh4 < \ •^— * ^<^, 



t 
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Prob. S7. Two pieces of cloth, of the sanie price by the 
yard, but of different lengths, were bought, the one for five 
pounds, the other for 6^. If 10 be added to the length of 
each, the sums will be as 5 to 6. . Required the length of each 
piece; ^tJf % ^ 6. 

Probl 38. J? and B began trade with equal sums of money. 
The first year, A gained forty pounds, and B lost 40. The: 
second year, A lost \ of what he had at the end of the first, 
ajid B gained 40 pounds less Jhan twice the sum which A 
•^4lld^lB&f*^»:i^aaJ^tl*ri«\\^^ What 

sum did each begin withi • Ans. 320 pounds. 

Prob. 39. What number is that, which being severally ad- 
ded to 36 and 52, will inake the former sum to the latter, as 
^3to4? 72,. 

Prob, 40. A gentleman bought a chaise^ horse, and har- 
ness^ for 360 dollars. The horse cost twice as. much as the 
harness ; and the chaise cost tvnce as much as the harness 
and horse together. What was^ the price of each % 

Prob. 41. Out of "a cask' of wine,' from which had' leaked 
i part, 21 gallons were afterwards drawn ; when' they cask was 
foimd to be half fuU. How much did it hold 1 tXi f^^^OHs. 

Prob. 42» A man has 6 sons, each of whom is 4 years older 
than his next younger brother ; and the eldest is three times 
as old as the youngest. What is the age of each ? 

Prob. 43. Divide the number 49 into two such parts, thut 
the greater increased by 6, shall be to the less diminished by 
11, as 9 to 2. V /,/. '^ / 

Prob. 44. What two numbers are as 2 to 3 ; to each of 
i^hich, if 4 be added, the sums will be as 6 to 7 ? . 

Prob, 45. A person bought two ifct^k;.-: of porter, one of 
which held just 3 times as much as the other ; from each of 
these he drew 4 gallons, and then found tha% tjjipre were 4 
times as many gaUons remaining in the larger,*8fe in the other. 
How many gallons were there in each ? /^ V''tfwf 

Prob. 46. Divide the number 68 into two such parts, that 
the difference between the grater and 84, shall be equal to 
3 times the difference betweeimhe less and 4|>. ^^ Y^a^^^ 

Prob. 47. Four places aire situated in the order of the let- 
ters .9^ C. A. The distance ixom A to D is 34 miles. 
.'^^ ^.%^ f 
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The distance from t)9 to £ is to the distance from C to D as 
2 to 3. And x of the distance from A U> B^ added to half 
the distance from C to Z>, is three times the distance from 
S to C, What are the respective distances ? 
Ans. From A to B^12; from B to C=4; from C to JD=ia 

Prob. 48. Divide the number 36 into 3 such parts, that* I 
of the first, ^ of the second, and J of the third, shall be equal 
to each other. ^^ /f^^ ^^ 

Prob. 49. A merchant supported himself 3 years, for 60 
pounds a year, and at the end of each j^ar, added to that 
part of his stock which was not thus expended, a sum equal 
to one third of this part. At the end of the third yeax, his 
original stock was doubled. What was that stock? 

Ans. 740 pounds. 

Prob. 50. A general having lost a battle, found that he 
had only half of his anny4-3600 men left fit for action ; \ of 
the army+600 men being wounded ; and the rest, who were 
5 of the whole, either slain, taken prisoners, or missing. Of 
how many men did his army consist 1 Ans. 24000. 

For the solution of many algebraic problems^ an acqiuaint- 
ance with the calculations of powers and radical quandties is 
required. It will therefore be necessary to attend to these 
before finishing the subject of equations. 
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INVOLUTION AND POWERS. 

Art. 198. WHUN a quantity is multiplied into IT- 
SELF, THE PRODyCT is called a power. 

Thus 2 X 2=4, the square or second power of 2. 

2 X 2 X 2=8, the cube or third power. 
2x2x2X^=16, th^^^fburth power, &c. 

So lOx 10=JoO, the second power of 10. 

10 X 10 X 10=1000, the third powen 
10x10x10x10=10000, the fourth power, &c. 
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And ax^=««> ^he second power of a 

axaXa=«a«j the third power. 
aX«X«X^5f=«««<»> the fourth power, &c. 

199. The original quantity itself though not, like the pow- 
ers proceeding from it, produced by multiplication, is never- 
theless called the first power. It is also called the root of 
the other powers, because it is that from which they are all 
derived. ^, v «% ^^ 

200. As it is inconvenient, especially m the case of high 
powers, to write down all the letters or factors of which the 
powers are composed, an abridged method of notation is ge- 
nerally adopted. The root is written only once ; and then a 
number or letter is placed at the right hand, and a little ele- 
vated, to signify how many times the root is employed as a 
^actor^ to produce the power. This number or letter is called 
the index or exponent of the power. Thus a^ is put for aX<* 
or ao, because the root a, is twice repeated as a factor, to 
produce the ppwer aa. Ajid a^ stands for (ma; for here a 
IS repeated three times as a factor. 

The index of the first power is 1 ; but this is commonly 
omitted. Thus a ^ is the same as a. 

201. Exponents must not be confounded with co-efficients. 
A co-efl5cient shows how often a quantity is taken as a part 
of a whole. An exponent shows how often a quantity ig 
taken as a factor in a product. 

Thus 4a=a4-a4-a4-a. But a*=aXctXaXo- 



The scheme of notation by exponents has the pecu- 
liar advantage of enabling us to express an unknown power. 
For this purpose the iTf^p:f is a Zc^fcr, instead o( a numerical 
figure. In the solution of a problem, a quantity may occur^ 
which we know to be some power of another quantity. But 
it may not be yet ascertained whether it is a square, a cube, 
or some higher power. Thus in the expression a*, the index 
X denotes that a is involved to some power, though it does not 
determine what power. So 6* and dr are powers of b and d ; 
and are read the mth power of 6, and the nth power of d. 
When the value of the index is found, a number is generally 
substituted for the letter. Thus if in=3 then 6"* =6'; but 
if m=: 5, them 6" = V. ^ 

203. The method of expressing powers by exponents is 
also of great advantage in the case of compound quantities. 
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Thus a+b+d\^ or 0+6+/ or {a+b+d)\ is (a+b+d)x 
(a+b+d) X (a+b+d) that is, the cube of (0+6+^). But 
this involved at length would be 

a^+Sa''b+da''d+Sab'+6abd+Sad'+b^+Sb^d+Sbd'+d\ 

204. If we take a series* of pawers whose indices increase 
or decrease by 1, we shall find that the powers themselves 
increase by a common mtdtipHer^ or decrease by a common di- 
visor ; and that this multiplier or divisor is the original quan- 
tity from which the powers are raised. 

Thus in the series aaacM^ aaaa, aaoy aa, a ; 

Or . o* o^ a' a"* a' ; 

the indices counted from right to left are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; and 
the conmion difference between them ii^ a unit. If we be- 
gin on the right and muliiply by a, we produce the several 
powers, in succession, from right to left. 

Thus ax«=«* the sec(»id term. And a' x<»=fl^ 
a*X«=«* the third term. a^x<»=a% &c. 

If we begin on the kft^ and dhide by a, 
We have-o*-r-»=;a* And o'-i-a=a*. 

205. But this division maybe carried still farther ; and 
we shall then obtain a new set of quantities. 

Thus a-f-a=i^l, (Art.l2a) l-f-a=i.. (Art. 163.) 
a a aa 

1-5-0=1 l-i-a= J-, &c.. 

a aa aaa 

The whole series then 

is aaaaoy aaaa^ aaoj oo^ a, 1, — , — , — , &c. 

a aa aaa 

Or a% a\ a\ a\ a, 1, 1, i , I3, &c. 
a a^ a^ 

Here the quantities on the righJt of 1, are the reciprocah of 
those on the left, (Art. 49.) The former, therefore, may be 
properly called reciprocal powers of a; while the latter may 
be termed, for distinction's sake, direct powers of o. It may 
be added, that the powers on the left are also the reciprocals 
of those on the right. 

* NoTE.--The term series is applied to a number of quantities succeeding 
each other, in some regular order. It is not confined to any particular law of 
increase or decrease. 
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For 1^1=1 x?.=o. (Art. 162.) And l-r^=a'. 

or I a* . 

206. The same plan of notation is applicable to compound 
quantities; Thus from a-|-6, we have the series, ' 

207. For the convenience of calculation, another form of 
notation is given to reciprocal powers. 



According to this, — or — =ra~^ And — or -^^a' 



a a' CUM 



i or 4 =a-3». -L. or i=an &c. 
aa (t aaaa a* 

And to make the indices a ccHnpl^te series, with 1 for the 

common difference, the term ^or 1, whi»h is considered as 

a 

no power, is written a". 
The powers both direct and reciprocal* then. 

Instead of aaaoj aaoy aayOy^ly^j — , , &c. 

a a aa aaa aaaa 

Wm be a\ a\ a», a\ rf, a-\a''\a-\ a-\ &c. 

Or (1+*, a-^, «^^, tf+\ a», a-^ a-\ a'\ a'\ &c. 

And the indices taken by themselves will be, 

+4,+S,+2,+l,0, - 1, - 2, -3, ^4, &c. 

208. The root of a power may be expressed by more let- 
ters than one. 

Thus oax 0^9 or oal' is the second power of aa. 
And oaxaax 00, or aaf is the third power of oo, &c. 

Hence a certain power of one quantity, may be a different 
power of another quantity. Thus a* is the second power of 
a\ and the fourth power of a. 

209. All the powers of 1 are the same. For lxl> or 
lXlXl> &c. is still 1. 

See Note £. 
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INVOLUTION. 



210. Involution is finding any power of a quantity, by 
multiplying it into itself. The reason of the following gene- 
ral rule is manifest, from the nature of powers. 

Multiply the quantity into itself, till it is taken 
as a factor, as many times as there are units in the 
index of the power to which the quantity is to be 

RAISED. 

This rule comprehends all the instances which can occur 
in involution. But it will be proper to give an explanation 
of the manner in which it is appfaed to particular cases. 

211. A single letter is involved, by giving it the index of 
the proposed power ; or by repeating it as many times, as there 
are units in that index. 

The 4th power of a, is a* or acuia. (Art. 198.) 

The 6th power of y, is y* or yyyyyy. 

Thp nth power of x, is ixf* or xxx. . .n times repeated. 

212. The method of involving a quantity which conmstg? 
^ .. of segefajiy acjprg ^ depends on the principle, that the power Sf^ 
3lVV"^'?fe^o^«?jJ^*aii^^ is equal to the product of their 

powers. 

Thus {ayy=a^ f. For by Art. 210; (ay)'=ayxay. 
But ayxay^(Voy=a<m='^f* 

And (ady)"=adyXflrfyX«wiy-..H times=o"d'^\ 

In finding the power of a product^ therefore, we may either 
involve thie whole at once ; or we may involve each of the 
factors separately, and then multiply their several powers in*- 
to each other. 

Ex. 1. The 4th power of dhy, is (%)*, or d*h*y\ 

2. The 3d power of 46, is (46)^ or 4W, or 6ib\ 

3. The nth power of 6ad, is {6ad)\ or 6"«"<i». 

4. The 3d power of 3mx%, is (3mx2y)», or 27m'x8y'- 

213. A compound quantity consisting of terxKia connected 
by 4- and-, is involved by an actual naultifiicatiw of ita 
seveiial parts, 'fhuff, 
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{a+by=<i+b, the first power. 



(f+ab 

(a-f ft)'=fl?4-2a6+6*, the second power of (o-f-fc) 
a+b 



+ a»6+2afe«4.6' 



,{a+b y=:a'+B(^b+SaV'+b% the third power. 
o+ b 

a*+Sa'b+Sa^b^+ at' 
+ M+Sffb^'+Sab'+b' 

(a+by-a'+4<fb+6(fb^+4al^+b\ the 4th power, &c. 

2. The square of a -6, is cl^-2ab+b\ 

3. The cube of o+l, is a'+Sa^+So+l. 

4. The square of o+fc+A, is <;?+2a6+2aA+6«+26A+/^. 
5J|[5. Required the cube of a4-2(i-[-3. 

6. Required the 4th pow^jp of b+2.^ f /*^ Z^^ V Sl^T^i^ 

7. Required the 6th power of ar+l.:^ /' \.Va .c / / — / '^^ ^ /. ^ 

8. Required the 6th power of 1 -6.^ -^^ / ^ ' i' ^^ . ^ '^ ^ ^ 

214. The squares of binomial and residual quantities occur 
so frequently in algebraic processes, that it is important io 
make them familiar. 

If we multiply o-f & into itself, and also a - A, 

We havei «-fA And a- A 

a-j-A a-A 



rf+oA " <i? - ah 

+oA+A» -oA-f *? 



rf+^aH-A'- a*-2aA+A«. 

Here it will Jie seen that, in each ease, the first and last 
terms are- ^uares of a and A ; and &at the middle term is 
twice the product of a into A. Hence the squares of bino- 
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mial and residual quantities, without multiplying each of the 
terms separately, may be found, by the following proposition.* 

The square of a binomial, the tehms of which are 

BOTH positive, IS EQUAL TO THE SQUARE OF THE FIRST TERM 
+TWICE THE PRODUCT OF THE TWO TERMS, +THE SQUARE 
OF THE LAST TERM. • • • 

And the square of a residual quantity, is equal to^Rie 
square of the first term, - twice the product of the two terms, 
4- the square of the last term. 

Ex. 1. The square of 20+6, is 4a^+4aft+63. 

2. The square of A+l, is h^+2h+l. 

3. The square of ab+cd, is d'b^+2abcd+<^d^. 

4. The square of Gy-fS, is 36y'+36y4.9. 

5. The square of 3rf - ^ is 9cP - 6dh+h\ 

6. The square of a - 1, is o' - 20+1 

For the method of finding the higher powers of binomials^ 
see one of the succeeding sections. 

215. For many purposes, it will be sufficient to express the 
powers of compound quantities by eaponents^ without an actual 
multiphcation. 



Thus the square of o+fc, is a+b\% or (o+fr)*. Art. 203. 
The nth power of bc+8+Xy is lbc+S+x)\ 

In cases of this kind, the vinculum must be drawn over all 
the terms of which the compound quantity consists. 

216. But if the root consists of several factors, the vincu- 
lum which ia used in expressing the power, may either extend 
over the whole ; or may be applied to each of the factors 
separately, as convenience may require. 

Thus the square of a+bxc+d, is either 

a+bxc+d\ ora+b\\^\\ 

For, the first of these expressions is the square of the pro- 
duct of the two factors, and the last is the product of their 
squares. But one of these is equal to the other. (Art. 212.) 

The cube of ax^+^is {axb+Sj% or a^x{b+dy. 

* Euclid's Elements, Book II, prop. 4, 
12 
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217. When a quantity whose power has been expressed by 
a vinculum and an indez» is afterwards involved by an actuaJ 
multiplication of the terms, it is said to be expanded. 

Thus (a4-ft)*> when expanded, becomes a^^2ab^b\ 
And (a+b+h)\ becomes a^+2ab+2ak+b^+2bh+h\ 

^8. With respect to the sign which is to be prefixed to 
quantities invdved, it is important to observe, that when the 

ROOT IS POSITIVE, ALL ITS POWERS ARE POSITIVE ALSO ; BUT 
WHEN THE ROOT IS NEGATIVE, THE ODD POWERS ARE NEGA- 
TIVE, WHILE THE EVEN POWERS ARE POSITIVE. 

^ For the proof of this, see Art. 109. 

The 2d power of - a is+a* 
The 3d power is - a' 

The 4th power is -^a* 
The 6th power is - a*, &c. 

219. Hence tLnyodd power has the same sign as its root. 
But an even power is positive, whether its root is positive or 
negative. 

Thus+oX+a=o« 
And -ax -a=a'. 

220. A QUANTITY WHICH IS ALREADY A POWER, IS INVOLV- 
ED BY MULTIPLYING ITS INDEX, INTO THE INDEX OF THE POW- 
ER TO WHICH IT IS TO BE RAISED. 

1. The 3d power of a', is a» « ^=za\ 

For a^zrzoa: and the cube of oa is aaxcMX(ia=aa€Maa=:a^; 
which is the 6th power of a, but the 3d power of a*. 

For the further illustration of this rule, see Arts. 233, 4. 

2. The 4th power of a^b\ is a^''*b^'<*=a}^b\ 

3. The 3d power of 4 a% isJS4 aV. 

4. The 4th power of 2a«x3a:*rf, is 16a'«xBlx«rf*. 

5. The 5th power of {a+b)\ is (a+b) * \ 

6. The nth power of a', is a^\ 

7. The nth power of (a? - y)"*, is (a:- y)"". 

8. ^4:F|*=a«+2aW+6«. (Art. 214.) 

^ ^X^« =o«xfr'. 10. (a'6W)'=aW'- 
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221. The rule is equally applicable to powers whose expo- 
nents are negaiwe. /i 

Ex. 1. The 3d power of a-\ is a-'A^=a-«. 
For o-«= JL, (Art. 207.) And the 3d power of this is 

CM 

aa aa aa aaaaaa a" 

2. The 4th power of a'lr^ is a^b-^% or ^. 

3. The cube of iaTjr^, is Sx^^. 

4. The square of 6'arS is 6*ar'. 

5. The nth power of ar"*, is ar-^, or — -. 

222. It must be observed here, as in Art. 218, that if the 
sign which is prefixed to the power be -, it must be changed 
to +5 whenever the index becomes an even number. 

Ex. 1. The square of - a\ is -{-a^ For the square of 
- a^ is - a^ X - «^ which, according to the rides for the sigus 
in multiplication, is+a*. 

2. Butthectt6cof-a'is-a». For-a^X -«'X -«'= -a*. 

3. The square of -af*, is -!-«*". ' 

4. The nth power of - a*, is -f-o^"- 

Here the power will be positive or negative, according as 
the number which n represents is even or odd. 

223. A FRACTION is involved by iNvoLviNa both 

THE NUMERATOR AND THE DENOMINATOR. 

1, The square of ~ is ?1. For, by the nde for the multi- 

b 6* 
piication of fractions, (Art. 155.) 
a 'a_aa___a^ 
b b^bb'^¥ 

2. The 2d, 3d, and nth powers of 1, are hL, and -L. 



a^a"" 



3. Thecubeof!?!f,is?^'. 

3i/ %lf 

4. The nth power of ^-i", is ^ 



axf a^y"^ 
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6. The cube of Z^, is il?-"! (Art. 221.) 

224. Examples of hmomialSf in which one of the terms is 
a fraction. 

1. Find the square of 0:4-^, and a: - 4, as in art. 214. 

ar+i a;-i 

' . rr»+a:+4. ai^-ar+j. 

2. The square of a +?, is (^^^Ji^t 

3. The square of ar+--> is ar'4-*^+ — 

4. The square of a: -A, is 3^8-.?^+*' 



225. It has been shown, (Art. 165,) that a fractional co^ 
efficient may be transferred from the numerator to the de- 
nominator of a fraction, or from the denominator to the nu- 
merator. By recurring to the scheme of notation for recip- 
rocal powers, (Art. 207,) it will be seen that any factor may 
also be transferred, if the sign of its index be changed. 

1. Thus, in the fraction — , we may transfer x from the 

y 

nmnerator to the denominator. 
For?f"=fx^=«xl=-l. 

2. In the fraclion —^ we may transfer y from the deno- 
minate to the numerator. 

For ^ -''xl--X«-'- ?^ 
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226. In the same manner, we may transfer a factor which 
has a positive index in the numerator, or a negative index in 
the denominator. 

ax^ a 
1. Thus 'T~=^g'^T' For a^ is the reciprocal of a?"*, 

(Arts. 205, 207,) that is, a^=: -zr* Therefore, ~J-=5^" 
o J: V « j^ ?^ 



7. Hence the denominator of any fraction may be en- 
tirely removed, or the numerator may be reduced to a unit, 
without altering the value of the expression. 

^•Thus|=^^ora6-. 



ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF POWERS. 



3. It is obvious that powers may be added, like other 
quantities, by writing them one after another with their signs. 
(Art. 69.) 

Thus the sum of tf and 6*, is a^-^b\ 

And the sum of a** - 6" and h^ -d*, is a« -6"-j-A' - d*. 

229. The same powers of the same letters are like quantities; 
(Art. 45,) and their co-efl5cients maybe added or subtracted, 
as in Arts. 72 and 74 

Thus the sum of 2a* and 3a*, is 5a\ 

It is as evident that twice the square of a, and three times 
the square of a, are five times the square of a, as that twice 
a and three times a, are five times a. 
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To ,-.S«*j^' Sb'^ ' Say '5a^h' 3(a-f«)« 

Add -2aY 6*^ -7ay 6oW 4(a+y)» 

Sum -5a:y ; '- -4ay />,>..- 7(a-fy)" 



230. But powers of different letters and different powers of 
the ^ame Ze^fer, must be added by writing them down with 
their signs. 

The sum of a* and tf is a*+^^' 

It is evident that the square of a, and the cube of a, are 
neither twice the square of Oy nor twice the cube of a. 
The sum of a'6" and 3aV, is a'f+Sa^'t^ 

231. Subtraction of powers is to be performed in the same 
manner as addition, except that the signs of the subtrahend 
are to be changed according to Art. 82. 
Prom 2a* -36" ShJ'b' a'fe" 5la^h) 
Sub. -Sa^ 46" 4A»6« a'ft" 



l(a^hy 
Diff. 8a* -rh'' -A«6« /f S(a-A)» 



MULTIPLICATION OP POWERS. 

232. Powers may be multipUed, like other quantities, by 
writing the factors one after another, either with, or without, 
the sign of multiplication between them. (Art. 93.) 

Thus the product of a' into b\ is a'6% or aaabb. 
Mult. a?-' A«t-" 3ay dhh^^ a^b^ 

Into <f a* -2a: 4%* a'6^ 

Prod. a'^ar-' ^.V 1 X' -6a«a^^* • i. . . a^'bYa^bSf 

The product in the last example, may be abridged, by 
bringing together the letters which are repeated. 

It will then become (fb^ 

The reason of this will be evident, by recurring to the se- 
ries of powers in Art. 207, viz. 

a+*, a+^ a-^, a^\ a\ a"', a"*, a"^, a"*, &c. 
, Or, which is the same, 

0000, 000, oo, a, 1, -, -, — , ^^, &c. 
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By comparing the several terms with each other, it Vilt 
be seen that if any two or more of them bd multiplied to- 
gether, their product will be a power whose exponent is the 
sum of the exponents of the factors. 

Thus a^X(i^=^(MXfMa=aaaaa^(f. 

Here 5, the exponent of the product, is equal to 2+S, the 
sum of the exponents of the factors. 

So a" Xrf"=a'^. 

For a% is a taken for a factor as many times as there are 
units in n ; 

And a"*, is a taken for a factor as many times as there are 
units in m ; 

Therefore the product must be a taken for a factor as 
many times as there are units in both m and n. Hence» 

233. Powers op the same root mat be multiplibdi 
bt adding their exponents. 

Thus a«Xa?=o*+^=a^ And a?Xai'Xa?=a****^*=a:". 
Mult. 4a" 3x* ty a«yy (b+h-^y)" 

Into 2a" ia? b'y a»6^ 6+A-y 

Prod. Sa*- by (i+A.y)^-! 



^ Mult, aj^-f-a^-j-ajj^-f-j^ jj^^^ x-jf. ' Ans. x* - y\ 
Mult. 4txfy+Sxy-l mto2a;»-ir. ! /j / ; '^ •; - i ^ .1' ' 
Mult, a^+o:- 6 into 2al^+x+1.2) ^ ^ 3 ^ ^^ ^ ; . -* . > 

234. The rule is equally applicable to powers whose expo- 
nents are negcUwe. 

1. Thus a"*xa-'=a-*. That is Ix— =- ^ 
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2. y-"x»-*=y""—. That is l-x\=~ 

3. -.a-'xa"'^=-'a-^ 4. a-'x^=«'^'*=a^ 
5. a^"xa"=a"""- 6. y-«X!^=y"=l. 

236. If a+5 be multiplied into a- 6, the jffoduct will be 
«?-b': (Art. 110,) that is 
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The product op the sum and difference of two 
quantities, is equal to the difference of their 

SQUARES. 

This is another instance of the facility with which general 
truths are demonstrated in algebra. See Arts. 23 and 77. 

If the sum and difference of the squares be multiplied, 
the product will be equal to the difference of the fourth 
powers, &c. 

Thus (a-y)X(«+y)=af-y^ 

(a*-y*)x(a*+t/0=a^-J/^,&c. 



DIVISION OF POWERS. 

236. Powers may be divided, like other quantities, by re- 
jecting from the dividend a factor equal to the divisor ; or by 
placing the divisor imder the dividend, in the form of a frac- 
tion. 

Thus the quotient of tf6» divided by b\ is a?. (Art. 116.) 

Divide 9ay 12AV a«6+3aV* dx{a-hr^yy 
By -3(^. 2b' a" («-M-»)' 

Quot. -3y* S^^ *+V d 



The quotient of a^ divided by a\ is z_ But this is equal 

a' 

to a\ For, in the series 

a+*, a+S an a+^ a% a-\ a-\ a-\ a'\ &c. 

if any term be divided by another, the index of the quotient 
will be equal to the difference between the index of the divi- 
dend and that of the divisor. 

Thus a'^(^z=^^^^=a^ And (f».i.a»=^=a'"-". 
aaa a" 

Hence, 

237. A POWER MAY BE DIVIDED BY ANOTHER POWER OP 
THE SAME ROOT, BY SUBTRACTING THE INDEX OF THE DI- 
VISOR FROM THAT OF THE DIVIDEND. 
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Thus !/'-^t/*=v"=t/^ That is l(Ms^=y. 

Anda»^■*.^a=ar^■'-*=a^ That is — =o". 

a 

And a;^^ar=a;^--=a;»= 1. That is -= 1. 

or 



Divide y'" 
By r 




4<r 




12(6+»)" 
8(6+y)' 


Quot y« 


~ 


2a" 


A^' 


4(6+y)- 



238. The rule is equally applicable to powers whose ex- 
ponents are negative. 

The quotient of cr* by a"®, is a"^. 

That is _!_^_L=_L_x'!^=-^=-L 

aaaaa aaa aaaaa 1 aoooa aa 

2. -x-*-T-x-'--3r^. Thatis ' ^J_=_^=_l_. 

-IT 3? -«• -** 

3. fc«^fc-'=««-'=fc». That 13 fc»^i=A«X-=A'- 

A 1 

4. 6(r-^2(r^=3a'^. 5. h(f-^a=ha\ 
6. fe»-^6»=6^-«=:6-^ 7. ^*^a'==a-l 

9. (6+a;)»-^■(6+a:) = (6+:cr-^ 

The multiplication and division of powers, by adding and 
subtracting their indices, should be made very famiUar ; as 
they have numerous and important applications, in the high- 
er branches of algebra. 

EXAMPLES OF FRACTIONS CONTAINING POWERS. 

239. In the section on fractions, the following examples 
were omitted for the sake of 'avoiding an anticipation of the 
subject of powers. 

1. Reduce —^ to lower terms. Ans. ?.. 

Sa'* 3 

For ^=5^=:^. (Art. 146.) 
3a» 3oa 3 ^ ^ 

2. Reduce —^ to lower terms. Ans. — or 2a:. 

3i* 1 

13 
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3. Reduce ^^l+^ to lower terms. Ans. ^^^'. 

'5a' 5 

4. Reduce ^^^y-^^^V+ W u> lower terms. 

Ans. "^^"""^^y+^t obtained by dividing each term by 2ay. 
Sa+2y 



a" 



5. Reduce— and --^ to a common denominator. 



a' Xfl"* is a^\ the first numerator. (Art. 146.) 
a' X«~® is a°=l, the second numerator. 
(f Xo~* is a~S the common denominator. 

a"' 1 

The fractions reduced are therefore — - and — .. 

a~* a""* 

6. Reduce — and ?^ to a common denominator 
5a' a* 

8. Multiply ^.inwiZ.',- ''- ^^X'-'- 

9. Multiply ^.inl,^.,-"-'/'-'-"^- •' 

10. Multiply il into ^I, and ^1. ^ ci'.^/' ^ /^ ^^ ' 

11. Divide ?t, by ?^. Ans.?^;=5. ^ ^^ 

y3 y* ay y 

-r. •»%• • 1 a' — a:* V a:* — a""' '^^ ^- .* ^ 

12. Divide /, by— ^ 

13. Divide iziC:, by ?^-- -.*f " 'V"- ■ ^--j^ 



14. Divide !^1, by f±}.. O- C^ 



'// 
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SECTION IX. 



EVOLUTION AND RADICAL aUANTITIES.* 

Art. 240. If a quantity is multiplied into itself, the pro- 
duct is a power. On the contrary, if a quantity is reaolved >i^ 
into any number of equal factors^ each of these is a root of ' 
that quantity. 

Thus b is the root of hhh; because hhh may be resolved 
into the three equal factors, A, and 6, and 6. 

In subtraction, a quantity is resolved into two parts. 

In division, a quantity is resolved into two factors. 

In evolution, a quantity is resolved into equal factors. 

241. A ROOT OF A QUANTITY, THEN, IS A FACTOR, WHICH 
MULTIPLIED INTO ITSELF A CERTAIN NUMBER OF TIMES, WILL 
PRODUCE THAT QUANTITY. 

The number of times the root must be taken as a factor, 
to produce the given quantity, is denoted by the name of the 
root. 

Thus 2 is the 4th root of 16; because 2x^X2x2=16, 
where two is taken four times as a factor, to produce 16. 

So o^ is the square root of o^ ; for a*Xo'=a'. (Art. 233.) • 

And c? is the cube root of a® ; for a*x<»'X<3^=a*. 

And a is the 6th root of rf; for aXaXaXaXaXa=a*. 

Powers and roots are correlative terms. If one quantity 
is a power of another, the latter is a root of the former. As 
W is the cube of 6, 6 is the cube root of 61 

242. There are two methods in use, for expressing the 
roots of quantities ; one by means of the radical sign ^, and 
the other by a fractional index. The latter is generally to 
be prefened ; but the former has its uses on particular occa- 
sions. 



* Newton's Arithmetic, Maclaurin, £niei'son, Eulcr, Saiindereon, and 
Simpson. 
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.When a root is expressed by the radical sign, the sign is 
placed over the given quantity, in this manner, ^a. 
Thus \/a is the 2d or square root of a. 
\/a is the 3d or cube root. 
\/a is the nth root. 
And VH-y is the nth root of a+y. 

243. The figure plaeed over the radical sign, denotes the 
number of factors into which the given quantity is resolved ; 
in other words, the number of times the root must be taken 
as a factor to produce the given quantity. 

So that ?^ax V^=^- 

And V«XV^XV^=^- 

And V^X V^ — ^ times =a. 

The figure for the square root is commonly omitted ; ^a 
being put for \/a. Whenever, therefore, the radical sign is 
used without a figure, the square root is to be understood. 

244. When a figure or letter is prefixed to the radical sign, 
without any character between them, the two quantities are 
to be considered as multiplud together. 

Thus 2V«> is 2xV«j ^^^^ ^s, 2 multiplied into the root of 
a, or, which is the same thing, twke the root of a. 

And a?\/6, is a?X V^> ^^ ^ times the root of h. 

When no co-eflBicient is prefixed to the radical sign, 1 is 
always to be understood ; ^a being the same as li\/a, that 
is, once the root of a. 

245. The method of expressing roots by radical signs, has 
no very apparent connection with the other parts of the 
scheme of algebraic notation. But the plan of indicating 
them hy fractional indices^ is derived directly from the mode 
of expressing powers by integral indices. To explain this, 
let a* be a given quantity. If the index be divided into any 
number of equal parts, each of these will be the index of a 
root of a*. 

Thus the square root of a® is a*. For, according to the 
definition, (Art. 241,) the square root of a' is a factor, which 
multiplied into itself will produce a^ But a^x«^=a®. (Art. 
233.) Therefore, a' is the square root of a*. The index of 
the given quantity a*, is here divided into the two equal 
parts, 3 and 3. Of course, the quantity itself is resolved into 
the two equal factors, a^ and a^. 
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*rhe cube root of a' is a*. For a'*xa^Xrf'=a*- 

Here the index is divided into three equal parts, and the 
quantity itself resolved into three equal factors. 

The square root of c^ is aV or a. For ax«=<'^« 

By extending the same plan of notation, fractional indices 
are obtained. 

Thus, in taking the square root of c^ or a, the index 1 is 

divided into two equal parts, J and ^ ; and the root is a'* 

On the same principle, 

The cube root of a, is a*=5y/a. 

The nth root, is a'^zzi^/c^ &c. 

And the nth root of o+^r, is (a4-a:)"=\/a4-a?. 

246. In all these cases, the denominator of the fractional 
index, expresses the number of factors into which the given 
quantity is resolved. 

So that a* x^' X«^=«. And a^'Xa'' ••••n times =a. 

247. It follows from this plan of notation, that 

a^ Xa*=a^"'"^. For a^+i =a^ or a. 

a*Xa*Xa*=a*+^+*=a», &c. 
where the multiplication is performed in the same manner 
as the multipUcation of powers, (Art. 233,) that is, by adding 
the indices. 

248. Every root as well as every power of 1 is 1. (Art. 
209.) For a root is a factor, which multiplied into itself will 
produce the given quantity. But no factor except 1 can pro- 
duce 1, by being multiplied into itself. 

So that 1", 1, V^j V^> ^^* ^® ^ equal. 

249. Jfegative indices are used in the notation of roots, as 
well as of powers. See Art. 207. 

Thus-x=a-^ — =a-i — =a"^ 

#1* /»3 . Al*» 
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POWERS OF ROOTS. 



250. It has been shown in what manner any power or 
root may be expressed by means of an index. Tne index 
of a power is a whole number. That of a root is a fraction 
whose numerator is 1 . There is also another class of quan- 
tities which may be c<msidered, either as powers of roots, 
or roots of powers. 

Suppose or is multiplied into itself so as to be repeated 
three times as a factor. 

The product a^+i+i or at- (Art. 247,) is evidently the 

cube of a^, that is, the. cube of the square root of a. This 
fractional index denotes, therefore, a power of a root The 
denominator expresses the root, and the numerator the power. 
The denominator shows into how many equal factors or roots 
the given quantity is resolved ; and the numerator shows how 
many of these roots are to be multiplied together. 

Thus a^^s.the 4th power of the cube root of a. 

The denominator shows that a is resolved into the three 

factors or roots a , and a , and <r. And the numerator shows 
that four of these are to be multiplied together ; which will 

produce the fourth power of a* ; that is, 

i i ^ i i 

261. As ariH a power of a root, so it is a root of a power. 
Let a be raised to the third power o'. The square root of 

this is a . For the root of a? is a quantity which multiplied 
into itself will produce a^ 

JBut according to Art. 247, o^rna^xa^Xa ; and this 
multi{^ed into itself, (Art. 103,) is 

a^ Xa^ Xa* Xa^ Xa^ Xa^==a*' 
Therefore or is the square root of the cube of a. 

In the same manner, it may be shown that if is the mth 
power of the nth root of a; or the nth root of the mth pow- 
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er : that is, a root of a power is equal to the same power of the 
same root. For instance, the fourth power of the cube root of 
a, is the same as the cube root of the fourth power of a. 

252. Roots, as well as powers, of the same letter, may be 
multiplied by adding their exponents. (Art. 247.) It will be 
easy to see, that the same principle may be extended to pow- 
ers of roots, when the exponents have a common denomi- 
nator. 

Thus o*X «*=«*"*"*= a*. 

For the first numerator shows how often a' is taken as afiac- 
tor to produce a'. (Art. 260.) 

And the second numerator shows how often a'' is taken as 
a factor to produce a'. 

The sum of the numerators therefore, shows how often the 
root must be taken, for the product. (Ait. 103.) 

2. X X 

Or thus, o^=a'x«^ 

3l X X X 

And a'=o'Xa'Xa'- 
Therefore a'Xfl'=a'xo'X«'X«'X«^=o . 

253. The value of a quantity is not altered, by applying 
to it a fractional index whose numerator and denominator 
are equaL 

A A ji 

Thus a=:a*=a®=a«. For the denominator shows that 
a is resolved into a certain number of fectors ; and the nu- 
merator shows that all these factors are included in o^. 

Thus a*=€t' Xo'xa 5 which is eoual to a. 

And a«=a"xa"Xa"....ntmfies. 

On the other hand, when the numerator of a fractional 
index becomes equal to the denominator, the expression may 
be rendered more simple by rejecting the index. 

n 

Instead of a«, we may write a. 

254. The index of a power or root may be exchanged, for 
any other index of the same value. 

Instead of a* we may put a^ 
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For in the latter of these expreseion^ a is supposed to be 
resolved into twice as many factors as in the former ; and the 
numerator shows that tunce as many of these factors are to be 
multiplied together. So that the whole value is not altered. 

J2. A. Si 

Thus x^z=x^=x^, &c. that is, the square of the cube root 
is the same, as the fourth power of the sixth root, the sixth 
power of the ninth root, &g. 

So a* =a*=a* =a n . For the value of each of these in- 
dices is 2. (Art. 135.) 



From the preceding article, it will be easily seen, 
that a fractional index may be expressed in decimals, 

±. 5 

1 . Thus a^= a^, or a" • ^ ; that is, the square root is equal to 
the 5th power of the tenth root. 

J. as 

2. a^=zaP^y or a°-*®; that is, the fourth root is equal to 
the 25th power of the lOOth root. 

S. a*=tf* 5. J=a'' 

4. a^=(^'' 6. o^=a?^" 

In many cases, however, the decimal can be only an ap- 
proxinuxHon to the true index. 

Thus a^ =a° • ^ nearly. a' =a° -^'^^ • very nearly. 

In this manner, the approximation may be carried to any 
degiee of exactness which is required. 

Thus a*=a^"'*«. a^=a^*"*^ 

These decimal indices form a very important class of num- 
bers, called logarithms. ' 

It is frequently convenient to vary the notation of powers 
of roots, by making use of a vinculum, or the radical sign \/. 
In doing this, we must keep in mind, that the power of a 
root is the same as the root of a power ; (Art. 251,) and also, 
that the denominator of a fractional exponent expresses a 
rooty and the numerator a power. (Art. 250.) 

Instead, therefore, of a^, we may write (a^^, or (a'^) , or 
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The ftrst of these three forms denotes the square of the 
cube root of a ; and each of the two last, the cube root of the 
square of a. 

So a« =o"' =a I =^a-. 

And (6a:)^ =(6V)i=*76V: 



Anda+y»=a+y'!i=»^a+y'. 
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267; Evolution is the opposite of involution. One is find- 
ing a p<ywer of a quantity, by multiplying it into itself. The 
other is'finding a root, by resolving a quantity into equal fac- 
tors. A quantity is resolved into any number of equal fac- 
tors, by dividing its index into as many equal parts ; (Art. 
245.) 

Evolution may be performed, then, by the following gen- 
eral rule; 

Divide the index of the quantity bt the number 
expressing the root to be found. 
. Or, place over the quantity the radical sign belonging to 
the required root. 

1. Thus the cube root of a? is a'. For o'xa*X^=a^« 

Here 6, the index of the given quantity, is divided by S, 
the number expressing the cube root. 

2. The cube root of a or a\ is (T or ^a. 

For a^X(^XaK or V«XV«X V«=«- (-^^^ts. 24S, 246.) 

3. The 5th root of afc, is (at)* or J^oi. 

4. The nth root of rf is a" or ^^. 

5. The 7th root of 2(1- rr, is (2d '■x)^0 TXy2d -x. 
V 6. The 5th root of a-x\, is a-a?|* or "^a-xf. 

7. The cube root of a% is a*. (Art. 163.) 

8. The 4th root of a" 4s a'^' 

9. The cube root of o^ is a*. 

m 

10. The nth root of af", is x7^. 

14 
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. 258. AGcordii>g to the rule jfust given, the cube rdotixf the 
sqoare root is found, by dividing the index | by 3, as in ex- 
ample 7th. But instead of dividing by 3, we may tMdtipbf 
byi. Fori-f-3=i44=iXi. (Art. 162.) 

So l-i-n=--xi. Therefore the mth root of the nth 
m m n 

root of a is equal to a" x* 

Thatis, a"l =za^^^=zdr. 

Here the two fractional indices are reduced to one by mul- 
tiplication. 

• 

It is sometimes necessary to reverse this process ; to resolve 
an index into tiM factors. 

Thus x^=zx^^^z=:x \ That is, the 8th root of ar is equal 
to the square root of the 4th root. 

Soo+6| =0+61 =a-f6| . 

It may be necessary to observe, that resolving the index 
ixiio fsLCtors, is not the same as resolving the quantity into 
factors. The latter is effected, by dividing the index into 
parts. 

269. The rule in Art. 257, may be applied to every case 
in evolution. But when the quantity whose root is to be 
found, is composed of several factors^ there will frequently 
be an advantage in taking the root of each of the factors 
separately. 

This is done upon the principle that the root of the product 
of several factors^ is equal to the product of their rodts: 

Thus ^ab = ^a X V^- For each member of the equation 
if involved, will give the same power. 
The square of ^ab is ab. (Art. 241.) 

Thesquareof VaxV*>isV«XA/«XV*XV*-('*^^^-^^2-) 
ButVaxV«=«- (Art. 241.) Andy6xV*=** 
Therefore the square of V^XV*=V^XV*X V*XV* 
zszobi which is also the square of \/ab. 

On the same principle, (ab) " =a" 6". 
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When, therefore, a quantity consists of several factors, we * 
may either extract the root of the whole together ; or we may 
find the root of the factorn separately, and then multiply them 
into each other. 

Ex, 1. The cube root of aiy, is either (xyy or a:*y' . 
2. The 5th root of 3y, is \/Ey or 5^3 X Vj- 
S. The 6th root of oftfc, is (a6fc)% or ahh^. 

4. The cube root of 86, is (86)* or 26*. 

5. The nth root of af^, is (a?^)" or xy*. 

260. The root of a fraction is equal to thet root 
cv the numerator divided bt the root of the deno- 
MINATOR. 

i i i' 

1 . Thus the square root of ^z=:—. For —x—-t 

5* ji ji 6 

2* So the nth root of ^=— ;. For ?Lx^..» times =?. 
* 6" 6» 6- ^ 

S. The square root of A is ^. 4. V^=J^* 

261. For determining what sign to prefix to a root, it is 
important to observe, that 

An odd root of any quantity has the same sign as 
the quantity itself. 

An even root of an affirmative quantity is am- ' 

BIGUOUS. 

An even root of a negative quantity is impossible* ./ 

That the 3d, 5th, 7th, or any other odd root of a quantity 
must have the same sign as the quantity itself, is evident 
from Art. 219. 

262. But an even root of an ^Mrmatke quantity may be 
either affirmative or negative. For, the quantity may be 
produced from the one, as well as from the other. (Art. 219.) 

Thus the square root of a* is +a or -a. 
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An even root of an aflSrmative quantity is, therefore, said 
to be ambiguous^ and is marked with both + and -. 

Thus the square root of 36, is t^/Sb. 

The 4th root of x^ is ±x*. 

The ambiguity does not exist, however, when, from the 
nature of the case, or a previous multiplication, it is known 
whether the power has actually been produced from a posi- 
tive or from a negative quantity. See Art. 299. 

263. But no even root of a negative quantity can be found. 
The square root of -a* is neither +a nor -a. 
For 4.ax+a=+a'- And -ax -a=+«* ^.Iso. 
An even root of a negative quantity is, therefore, said to be 
imposdble or imagmary. 

There are purposes to be answered, however, by applying 
the radical sign to negative quantities. The expression 
a/"^ is often to be found in algebraic processes. For, al- 
though we are unable to assign it a rank, among either posi- 
tive or negative quantities ; yet we know that when multi- 
plied into itself, its product is - a, because ^ - a is by notation 
a root of -a, that is, a quantity which multiplied into itself 
produces -a. 

This may, at first view, seem to be an exception to the 
general rule that the product of two negatives is afiirm- 
ative. But it is to be considered, that .^ — a is not itself a 
negative quantity, but the root of a negative quantity. 

The mark of subtraction here, must not be confounded 
with that which is prefixed to the radical sign. The expres- 
sion /^-a is not equivalent to -V^* '^'^® former is a root 
of - a; but the latter is a root of -f-a : 

For -V<*X -V^=V^a=a. 

The root of - a, ho weve r, may be ambiguous. It may be 
either +^ - a, or - ^ - a. 

One of the uses of imaginary expressions is to indicate 
an impossible or absurd* supposition in the statement of a 
problem. Suppose it be required to divide the number 14 
into two such parts, that their product shall be 60. If one 
of the parts be a;, the other will be 14 -a:. And by the sup- 
position, 

a;X(14-a:)=60, or 14a?-.a;'=60. 
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This reduced, by the rules in the following section, will 

^ve a:=7JV^^- 

As the value of x is here found to contain an imaginary 
expression, we infer that there is an inconsistency in the 
statement of the problem : that the number 14 cannot be 
divided into any two parts whose product shall be 60.* 

264. The methods of extracting the roots of compound 
quantities are to be considered in a future section. But 
there is one class of these, the squares of binomial and re- 
sidual quantities, which it will be proper to attend to in this 
place. It has been shown (Art. 214,) that the square of a 
binomial quantity consists of three temw, two of which are 
complete powers, and the other is a double product of the 
roots of these powers. The square of a-)-6, for instance, is 

two terms of which, (f and b\ are complete powers, and 2ab 
is twice the product of a into 6, that is, the root of if into the 
root of ft*. 

Whenever, therefore, we meet with a quantity of this de- 
scription, we may know that its square root is a binomial ; 
and this may be found, by taking the root of the two terms 
which are complete powers, and connecting them by the 
sign +. The other term disappears in the root. Thus, to 
find the square root of 

take the root of a?, and the root of j/*, and connect them by 
the sign +• The binomial root will then be a:+y. 

In a residual quantity, the double product has the sign - 
prefixed, instead of +• The square of o-6, for instance, is 
fl?-2o5+6'. (Art. 214.) And to obtain the root of a quantity 
of this description, we have only to take the roots of the two 
complete powers, and connect them by the sign -. Thus the 
square root of a? -2ai/+y® is x -y. Hence, 

265. To EXTRACT A BINOMIAL OR RESIDUAL SQUARE ROOT, 
TARE THE ROOTS OF THE TWO TERMS WHICH ARE COMPLETE 
POWERS, AND COl^NECT THEM BT THE SIGN WHICH IS PREFIX- 
ED TO THE OTHER TERM. 

Ex. 1 . To find the root of ar^+2a;+l. 

The two terms which are complete powers are «* and 1 
The roots are x and 1. (Art. 248.) 
The binomial root is, therefore, a:+l. 

* See Note F. 



U, The^aquarc root of :?-24?+J, iax-rh (^ft* 81^-) ; 
S. The square root of a«-|-a4-4, i? «+i- (Art. 224.) 
X 4« The square root of c^-^ia+l, is o+fj ' i -»' 

5. The square root of'a?-|-ai-)-j, is Orf-^* 

« r«,. . 2a6 f . fc 

6. The squat'e root of ii?-l- "T*+^> is H""^* 

266; Argot WHOSE' VALUE CANNOT be EXA0TIiXl9>Xff9tB8ft-» 
BO. IN. NUMBERS, IS CALLED A SURD. 

Thus ^2 is a surd, because the square root of "2 cannot be 
exprc(6se^ in numbers, with perfect exactness. 
In decimals, it is 1.41421356 ne^ly. 

But though we are unable tQ assign the value of such a 
quan^y whm taken (doney yet by miHtiplyipg it into itself^ or \ 
by combining it with other quantities^^ v^e. may prpduci^ ex- 
pressions whose value can be determined. There is,> th,ere/-.. 
fore, a system of rules generally appropriated to surds. Qut 
BJ^ all quantities whatever, when under the same radical sign, . 
or havijig the same index, may be treated in nearly the saptie 
maimer; it will ,be most convenient to consider tliem ,tQge^. 
tlier, under the general name of A(u&a{ Qiion^dcM; under- 
standing by this term, every quantity which is found und^r 
a radical sign, or which has a fractional index. 

267. Every quantity which is not. a surd, is said to be 
ratiional. But for the purpose of distinguishing between ra- 
dios and other quantities, the term rationEiI will be applied, 
in this section, to those only which do not appear xmaer a. 
radipal sign, and which have not a fractional index. 

REDUCTION OF RADICAL aUANTITIES. 

268^ Before. entering on the consideration of the rules for 
the addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of radi- 
cal quantities, it will be necessary to attei^l to the methods 
of reducing them from one form to another. 

FHrsty to reduce a rational quantity to the form of a radi- 
cal; 

Raise the quantity to a power op the same name as 
the given root, and then apply the corresponding 
radical sign or index. 
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lEx. 1. Reduce a to the form of tlie nth root. 

The nth power of a is a\ (Art. 311.) 

Over this, placfe the radical sign, and it becomes \/^' 

It is thus reduced to the form of a radical quantity, with- 

ti 

out any alteration of its value. For \/ci'=anz:^a. 
2. Reduce 4 to the form of the cube root. 

Ans. V64 or (64)*. 
8. Reduce So to the form of the 4th root. 
Ans. ;^81a*. 

4. Reduce iab to the forrh of the square root. 

Ans. (i«*6«)*. 

5. Reduce Sx^ -^ to the for m of the cube root. 

Ans. ^27xa^'. See Art. 212. 

6. Reduce a' to the form of the cube root. 
The cube of a* is a*. <Art. 220.) 

X 

And the cube root of «• is ^«*=o'j'. 

In cases of this kind, where a pawtr is to be Induced to 
the form of the nth root, it must be raised to the nth poWer, 
not of the given letter, but of the power of the letter. 

Thus in the exaniple, a* is the fcube, not of a, bu t of a', , / 

7. Reduce a^b* to the form of the square root. Vaf*^^ ss d Ay '^ 



8. Reduce o"* to the form df the nth root. ^^^„u^. 

269. Sec(mdlyy to reduce quantities which have different 
indices, to others of the same value having a c&mmoh index ; 

1. Reduce the indices to a common denominator. 

2. Involve each quantity to the power expressed by the 
numerator of its reduced index. 

3. Take the root denoted by the conmion denominator. 

Ex. 1. Reduce a* and 6* to a cominon index. 

1st. The indices i and i reduced to a common denomina- 
tor, are i\ and ft. (Art. 146.) ,^^ - 

2d, The quantities a and 6 involved to the poweil^press- 
cd by the two numerators, are o' and 6*. ^ 
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3d. The root denoted by the common denominator is i^. 

The answer, then, is a'|** and 6*|**. 
The two quantities are thus reduced to a common index, 
without any alteration in their values. 

For by Art. 254, a^=a»^, which by Art. 268, ^Ff^'. 

X ^ X 

And universally a" = a""* =a"*|"*". 

X A 

2. Reduce (r and bx^ to a common index. 

The indices reduced to a common denominator are f 
and t. 

The quantities then, are a' and (fca?) , or o*^|% and 6*x*|* 

3. Reduce a' audi". Ans. a*"|" and 6". 

4. Reduce x " and y". Arts, rc^l*" • And y"| "•" . - 

5. Reduce 2* and st Ans. 8* and 9^. 

6. Reduce (o+t) 'and (a: -y)'. Ans. a+6 | anda:-y I • 

7. Reduce a^ and 6^. 8. Reduce x^ and 6 . 

270. When it is required to reduce a quantity to a given 
index ; 

Divide the index of the quantity by the given index, place 
the auotient over the quantity, and set the given index over 



Thisjs nierely resolving the original index into two factors, 
according to' Art. 258. 

Ex. L Reduce a^ to the index }. 

By Art. 162, i^i=ixi=-|=+. 
This is the index to be placed over a, which then becomes 

a' ; and the given index set over this, makes it a'| , the an- 
swer. 

2. Reduce a* and a:' to the common index h 
24-i=2 x3=6, the first index > 
f-f-i=f X3=f, the second index J 

Therefor^ {a^y and*r )^ are the quantities required. 
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S. Reduce 4^ and 3^, to the common index '. 

Answer, (4^)^and (3«)* 

271. Thirdly y to remove a part of a root from mider the 
radical sign ; 

If the quantity can be resolved into two factors, one of 
which is an exact power of the same name with the root ; 

FIND THE ROOT OF THIS POWER, AND PREFIX IT' TO THE 
OTHER FACTOR, WITH THE RADICAL SidN BETWEEN THEM. 

This rule is founded on the principle, that the root of the 
product of two factors is equal to the product of their roots. 
(Art. 259.) 

It will generally be best to resolve the radical quantity into 
such factors, that one of them shall be the greatest ppwer 
which will divide the quantity without a remainder. If 
there is no exact power which will divide the quantity, the 
reduction cannot be made. 

Ex. 1. Ren^^ve a factor froirA\^8. 

The greatest square which will divide 8 is 4. 
We may then resolve 8 into the factors 4 and 2. For 4x2t=8. 

The root of this product is equal to the product of the roots 
of its factors; that is, V^=V4XV^' 

But \^4= 2. Instead of \/4> therefore, we may substitute 
its equal 2. We then have 2 xV^ ^r 2^2. 

This is commonly called reducing a radical quantity to its 
most simple term^. But the learner may not perhaps at once 
perceive, that 2\/2 is a more simple expression than \/8. 

2. Reduce /\/a^x. Ans. \/^^X\/^=^XV^=^*V^' 

3. Reduce V^^. Ans. a/9x^=a^9 x V2=3V2. 
' 4. Reduce \/64^. Ans ^eWxK/c=4biyc. 

1 /a'b a* / b' 

5. Reduce V 7d' Ans. c V cd' (Art. 260.) 

6. Reduce ^a"6. » Ang. aJy/by or ab\ 

7. Reduce {a^-a'b)^ Ans. a{a-'b)^. 

8. Reduce (54a'b)^. Aus. 3a«(26)^ JiJo^^Jn 

9. Reduce \/^^x. 10. Reduce V^+a'fc*. 

15 
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272. By a contrary process, the co-efficient of a radical 
quantity may be introduced under the radical sign. 

1. Thus, a^6=^a"6. 

For a= ^dr or a^. (Art. 253. ) And ^a" X \/^ = \/^ 

Here the co-efficient a is first raised to a power of the same 
name as the radical part, and is then introduced as a factor 
under the radical sign. 

S. 2afc(2a6«)^=(16a^60*>^^ 
4 «fJ!L.U (^^^\i 



ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF RADICAL 
QUANTITIES. 

273. Radical quantities may be added like rational quan- 
tities, by writing them one after another with ffieir signs, (Art. 

690 
Thus the sum of \^a and \/6, is ^a+\/6. 

And the sum of a* -A^ and ar-y", is a* -A^-fa;*^-y". 

But in many cases, several terms may be reduced to one, 
as in Arts. 72 and 74. 

The sum of 2\/« and 3\/« is 2\/a+S/\/a=i5\^a. 
For it is evident that twice the root of a, and three times 
the root of a, are five times the root of a. Hence, 

274. When the quantities to be added have the same radi- 
cal part, under the same radical sign or index ; add the ra- 
tioncfl partSy and to the sum annex the radical farts. 

If no rational quantity is prefixed to the radical sign, 1 is 
always to be understood. (Art. 244.) 

To 2V«y 5V« S{x+h)^ 5bh^ a\/b^ 

Add ^ay -2/v/a 4{x+hf 7bh* yyt^ 
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275. If the radical parts are originally different, they may 
sometimes be made alike, by the reductions in the preceding 
articles. 

1. Add \/8 to \/50. Here the radical parts are not the 
same. But by the reduction in Art. 271, \/Q=2V2> ^^^ 
V50=5V2. The sum then is 7V2. 

2. Add V166 to \/4b. Ans. 4Vi>+W*=6V^- 

3. Add Va^a: to \/6*ar. Ans. aJ\^x+b\/x=:{a+b*)xV^' 
4, Add (36a^i/)* to (251/)* Ans. (6a+5)xy* 

Z"^. AddVl8ato3V2a. ^ tA^. /\^K^« 

276. But if the radical parts, after reduction, are different 
or have different exponents, they cannot be united in the 
same term; and must be added by Writing them one after the 
other. 

The sum of Syft and 2\/ay is 3\/6+2\/a- 

It is manifest that three times the root of 6, and twice the 
root of a, are neither five times the root of 6, nor five times 
the root of a, unless b and a are equal. 

The sum of \/a and ^a, is \/a+\/a. 

The square root of o, and the cube root of a,' are neither 
twice the square root, nor twice the cube root of a. 

277. . Subtraction of radical quantities is to be performed in 
the s^nlfe manner as addition, except that the signs in the sub- 
traherid are to be changed according to Art. 82. , 

From \^ay 4\/a+x Sh^ (^{^+y) -«""" 

Sub. 3Vaj/ S\/a+x -5A^ H^+y) -2a-" 



Diffl ^2Vay ^^^'"^''' 8ft-^'ii/ ^'V- ^' ^h 



From \/60^ subtract a^S. Ans. 6V^ - ^V^ = 3 V2. (Art. 
275.) 

From y^V J/, subtract ^by\ Ans. (6-y)xi/6y. 

From ,i^Xy subtract ^x. %|nu^ / ^^jj^^Jt^ ' 

MULTIFLICATION OF RADICAL «|UANTITIES. 

278. Radical quantiti^- may.i*^ tooitfjphed, like other 
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que^tities, by writing the factors one after another, either 
with or without the sign of multiplication between them. 
(Art. 93.) 
Thus the product of ^a into \/6, is \/^XV^* 

The product of h? into y^ is A^j/*. 

But it is often expedient to bring the factors under the 
same mdical sign. This may be done, if they are first re- 
duced to a common index. 

Thus V^T Vtt'=%V^*"> ^^^ ^'^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® product of 
several factors is equal to tne product of their roots. (Art. 
259.) Hence, 

279. Quantities under the same radical sign or in- 
dex, MAT be multiplied TOGETHER LIKE RATIONAL QUAN- 
TITIES, THE PRODUCT BEING PLACED UNDER THE COMMON 
RADICAL SIGN OR INDEX.* 

Multiply Xjx into ^y, that is, x* into if. 

The quantities reduced to the same index, (Art. 269.) are 
(a:®) , and (y*)* and their product is, (a;'y')*=jy/^y. 
Mult. ^^ar\-m ^/ix or (a+y)" ^ «** 

i X - X 

Into V^-m An/hy xk (fc+A)" ay- 



Prod. \/a^'tn.^ /J^, {a^xf ,a«a;-)^» 



Multiply ^/^xhm\xi^/%xh. Prod. Vl6a;''6'=4a;6. 
In this manner the product of radical quantities often be- 
comes raXimail. 

Thus the product of V^ '^^ V1S= V36=6'. 

And the product of (a'j/^)*^into (a'y)*=r(a*y*)*^=ay. 

280. Roots of the same letter or quantity mat be 
mult|plieb^y.^djng their fractional exponents. 

The e^t^^on^ti, li&e all other fractions, must be reduced 
to a common denominator, before they can be united in one 
term. (Art. 148.) 

♦ The case of an tmaginai^ root of a negative quantity may be considered 
an exception. (ArU 263.) 
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The values of the roots are not altered, by. reducing then: 
indices to a common denominator. (Art. 264.) 

Therefore the first factor a^^za^'t 

i f ( 
And the second a =:a y 

Buto*=a^Xa"^Xa^. (Art. 250.) 

And a*=a*xa*- 

^The product therefore is a* X^^ Xa* X^' X^ =« • 

•• Aid in all instances of this nature, the common denomin- 
ator of the indices denotes a certain root ; and the sum of 
the numerators, shows how often this is to be repeated as a 
factor to produce the required product. 

Thus a"X«t'*=a'"Xa"^=«"^- 

Mult. Sy^ a^xa* (a+b)^ («-»)" ^"^ 
Into >/ a* {a+by (a-y)« x ' 

Prod. 3y^ aJ^* («+6)* <^-J/ >! !'^a:"Tk 

The product of y* into y ^ is y ' =y • 
The product of a" into a ", is a" "=a°=l. 
And/"*Xa;*""=/"*^-*=ic^=l. 

/^ The product of a' into a^=:a^xa =«*• 

281. From the last example it will be seen, that powers 
and roots may be multiplied by a common rule. This is one 
of the many advantages derived from the notation by frac- 
tional indices. Any quantities whatever may be reduced to 
the form of radicals, (Art. 268,) and may then be subjected 
to the same modes of operation. 

X axJL XJL 

Thusj/3Xj/'=y *=y . 
And arXa?"=a? "=a;» . 
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The product will become rational, whenever the numeral 
tor of the index can be exactly divided by the denominator. 

Thus a®X«' Xa^ =a^=flt*. 

And (a+6)*X {a+b) "^=(a+6)*=a+6. 

And a'^Xfl =o =a. 



When radical quantities which are reduced to the 
same index, have rational co-efficients, the rational 

PARTS MAT BE MULTIPLIED TOGETHER, AND THEIR PRO- 
DUCT PREFIXED TO THE PRODUCT OF THE RADICAL PARTS. 

1. Multiply a\/b into c\/d. 

The product of the rational parts is ac. * *• 

The product of the radical parts is ^bd. 
And the whole product is ac\^bd. 
For a\/b is axVb- (Art. 244.) And cV^is cXV<^- 

By Art. 102, axV* into cxV^> ^ ^XVbxcXV^; or 
by changing the order of the factors, 

aXcXV^XVd:=:(UixVbd=:acA/bd 

2. Multiply aa;^ into bd^. 

When the radical parts are reduced -tp 3.^ conunon index, 

the factors become a(rc^)* and 6(<P)'. 

The product tlfen is a6(a:W)*. 

But in cases of this nature we may save the trouble of re- 
ducing to a conmion index, by multiplying as in Art. 278. 

Thus ax^ into bd^ is ax^b^. 



Mult. 
Into 


yib-x)^ 


ws/tf a^/x ax~^ x^S 
bA/hy b^x iy~* y\/9 


Prod. 


ay{b^-a*)^ 


ab/\^x'=:abx Saiy 



283. If the rational quantities, instead of being co-effidenis 
to the radical quantities, are connected with them by the 
signs 4" and - , each term in the multiplier must be multi- 
plied into each in the multiplicand, as in Art. 100. 
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Multiply o+V* 
Into c+V^ 

a^d'\-\/bd 

The product of a+Vj/ ^"^^ l+r\/yis 

N\ 1. Multiply Va into \/6. Ans. S^c^, 

2. Multiply 5V5 into 3V8' Ans. SOvTo. 

3. Multiply 2V3 into 3 V^.^ Ans. 6^432. 

' 4. Multiply V^ into V^- Ans. X/cmF, 

5. Multiply \/M into ^M Ans. ^^^. 

6, Multiply a(a - a:)* into (c - cJ) X (or)*. 

Ans. (oc - a(i) X («'« - aa;*)^. 

DIVISION OF RADICAL QUANTITIES. 

284. The division of radical quantities may be expressed, 
by writing the divisor under the dividend,- in the form of a 
fraction. 

Thus the quotient of \/a divided by >\/6, is ^^. 

And (0+ A)* divided by {h+xf is M^ 

.' ^ .^ (^+^)" 

In*the8e instances; the. radical sigo or index i? separately 
applied to the numerator and the denominator. But if the 
divisor and dividend are reduced to the same index or radical 
sign, this may be applied to the whole quotient. 

Thus A/a-i-^6=^= r /-. For the root of a fraction 
^ J^b \/ b 

is equal to the root of the numerator divided by the root of 
the denominator. (Art. 260.) 
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Again, y/ah-^J^hz^J^a. For the product of this quotient 
into the divisor is equal to the dividend, that is, 

y/aXy/h:=^y/ahy Hence, 

285. Quantities under the same radical sign or index 

MAY BE divided LIKE RATIONAL QUANTITIES, THE QUOTIENT 
BEING PLACED UNDER THE COMMON RADICAL SIGN OR INDEX. 

Divide (a;^*)* by y*. 

These reduced to the same index are (a?j/') * ai^d (y*)' : 
And the quotient is (a;^) • =a:' =ar*. 
Divide V6^ V^^ (fl^+a^)^ {^%^ .{(tV)^ 



Quot. V2«' **" (a'+a?)* (^Li'*%y)i\ 



A ROOT IS DIVIDED BT ANOTHER ROOT OF THE 
SAME LETTER OR QUANTITY, BY SUBTRACTING THE INDEX 
OF THE DIVISOR FROM THAT OF THE DIVIDEND. 

Thus a*^a*=a*"*=a*~*=a*=a*. 

For {fl z=a^=:a^ X» X«' suid this divided by o* is 

In the same manner, it may be shown that o"-j-o' =a" ~ ". 
Divide (3o)^ (ox)* a^ (6-fj/)" W)' 



T 



Quot. (3a)i ■/:' o^ / y ,/ ' ' (tY) 



Powers and roote ihay be brought promiscuously together, 
and divided according to the same nue. See Art. 281. 
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Thn8a*^ii*=o«-*=a* For o^xo* ==«*««*• 

So jT^-y-^jT*'. 

2dT. Wbe4 radical quantities which are reduced to the 
same index have rational co-efficients, the rational 

tARTS MhW M PtV)U)Ep SEPARAIR<.T, AND TB^I)^ ^UpTI^NT 

prefixed to the quotient of the radical parts. 

Thus acybd-^a^bzzzc^^d. For this quoU^ot imdti{ftied 
i^ the divj^oris e^ual to the dividend. 

Divide Mx^/ay 18(^^/6a: fcyCo***)' 1«V8@ fty^ 
By 6 V« S^/» j(«r)* 8V4 Vy 

4a:Vy f^^i^ ft(fl'«)" ^V^ jy^: 



••••*•»-" 



Divide ai(ar'*) * by a (ar)t ^"^ 

These reduced to the same index are ot(a:*i)* and a(«')*. 

The quotient then is fc(i)*=(&'')* (Art. «72.) 

To save the trouble of reducing to a common index, th6 
division may be expresse^l in the ibrm of a fraction. 

The quotient will then be f!^^^!*I*. 

a{xt 

• /6» 

• 1. Divide 2\/6« by SV^^- Ans. * V i^j^' 

.• 2. Divide 10^108 by 5^4. Ans. 2^27=6. 

3. Divide 10V27 by 2V3. Ans. 15. 

4. Divide 8V108 by 2V6. Ans. \%sf%. 

•5. Divide (a'^i'd')* by <J^. A«s. (oi)^. 

^ 6. Divide (16a' - 12a*x)* by 2a. Ans. (4a- 3ar)*: 

INVOLUTION OF RADICAL QUANTITIES. 



Radicax quantities, like powers, are intolvrd 
bt multiplying the index of the root into the index of 

the REQUIRED POWER. 

16 
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1. The squaie of 0^=0*^^=0*. For a^xa^=a^ 

a. Thecubeofa*=a^^®=o* For a^Xa*Xa*=a^. 

f» 

3. And universally, the nth power of o*=a'"^** =a"*. 
For the nth power of a"*=a'"Xtt'"«"»wtimes, and the sum 

of the indices will then be «>. 

JL JL 11 A 

4. The 6th power of a^ y ', is a'^y^. Or, by reducing the 
roots to a common index, 

5. '^h5^^1^ of a'^oTy is a":g*r (W*)^. 

6. The square of o^a? , is a^sr. . ^ 
The cube of a^is a^^^z=ii^=:a. 

X n 

And the nth power of a", is anz=za. That is, 

289. A ROOT IS RAISED TO A POWER OF THE SAME NAME, 
BT REMOVING THE INDEX OR RADICAL SIGN. 

Thus tne cube of l/h-^-Xy is fc+ar. 

And the nth power of (a- J/)", i? (a^yO 

290. When the radical quantities have rational co-effidenUy 
these must also be involved. 

1. The square of aV^> ^^ a^Jy/x^. 

For aVa?XaV^=«* V^*- * 

X 1 

2. The nth power of a a:"*, is a*" a?"*. 



S. The square of a^x-y, is^* x(3?- y.) • 

4. The cube of Sa^y, is 27a'y. 

291. But if the radical quantities are connected with 
others by the signs + and - , they must be involved by a 
multiplication of the several terms, as in Art. 213. 
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Ex. 1. Required the squares of o-j-VV ^^ a** VV* 

o+vy «-Vy 

«vy+y -«Vy+y 



2. Requiredthecubeofa-V6.^^tfir/^^##4^^#d9 



3. 



Required the cube of 2d+A^x. ^^ /Z^^^^^^ *^^^^ 



992. It is unnecessary to give a separate rule for \he evo- 
luHon of radical quantities, mat is, for finding the root of a 
quantity which is already a root. The operation is the same 
as in other cases of evolution. The fractional index of the 
radical quantity is to be divided, by the number expressing 
the root to be^found. Or, the radical sign belonging to the 
required root, may be placed over the given quantity. (Art. 
257.) If there are rational co-efficients, the roots of these 
must also be extracted. 

Thus, the square root of a% is o' • =a*. 

.The cube root of a(a;y)*, is a^{xy)^. 

— • / — 
The nth root of a!y/6y, is \/ aXjhy. 

293. It may be proper to observe, that dividing the frae* 
Hcnal index of a root is the same in effect, as mviiiplymg the 
number which is placed over the radical sign. For this 
number corresponds with the denMnmatoT of the fractional 
index ; and a fraction is divided, by nwltiplying its denomi- 
nator 



t Thus V«=«^- V«=«*- 



V«=a* 



On the other hand, mviUvplymg the fractional index is 
equivalent to dimdir^ the number which is placed over the 
radical sign. 

Thus the square of X/a or a®, is X/a or ar^ =a5. 
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293. b. In algebraic calculation0» we have somelimecr 
occasion to seek for a factor, v^hich multiplied into a given 
radical quantity, will render the product rati4mdl. In the 
case of a Hngm radical, such a factor is easily found. For 
if the nth root of any quantity, be midtiplied by the same 
root raised to a power whose index is n - 1, the product will 
be the given quantity. 

.And (ar+y) X{x+y) " =rr+y. . \ 

J? fO So\/axV«=«- AndV«XV^=V«'=«- ^ ' ^-^- ^ ' 
• And V«X V<^=«* &c. And (o+fe)* x (a+i)^=a+6. 
And (x+y) *x (a?4-y)*=«^+ff- 



e. A factor which will produce a rational product, 
when fiiultiplied into a binomial turd containing only the 
iquaare root^ may be found by applying the principle, that 
the product of the sum and difference of two quantities, ia 
equal to the difference of their squares. (Art. 23^.) The 
binomial itself, after the sign which connects the terms is 
changed from -[- to -, or from - to +> will be the factor 
required. 

Thus (Va4- y*) X (V« - V') = V«* - yy =a - b, which 
is free from radicals. 

So (I+y2) x(l -y2) = l - 2= - 1. 
And (3 - 2y2) x (3+2y2) = 1. 

When the compound surd consists of mare than two terms^ 
it may be reduced, by successive multiplications, first to a 
binomial surd, and then to a rational quantity. 

Thus (y 10 - y2 - ys) x (yio+y2+y3) =5 - 2ye, 

a binomial surd. 

And (5 - 2y6) x (5+2y6) = 1. * 

Therefore (ytO-V^-VS) multipUed into (ylO+y2+ 

ys)x(5+W6)=i. 

293. d. It is sometimes desirable to clear from rfeidical sigii« 
the niunerator or denominator of a fraction. This may be 
effecteci^ without altering the value of the fraction, if the 
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ttumerafdr and denoEoiziator bc( both multiplied by a factor 
whioh wiD render either of them nu^ional, as the case may 
require. 

1. K both parts of the fraction ^be midtipUed by V«, 
it will become V^Xvg _,_g_^ jj^ which the mmerator is a 

rational quantity. 

Or if both parts of the given fraction be multiplied by ^ar, 

it will become !^L^, in which the denomiMUor is rational. 

X 

2. The fraction -^=*b<(f+fL'=*i<H:f)? 

3. The fraction i^= (y+^)*+^ _ y+^ 

4. The fraction ^ ='-f ' =25/^_. 

5. The fraction V^ - V2X(5+V2) _2+8Vg 

8-v» (8-v2)<s+v2) -^;l ' 

6. The fraction 3 SCyS+yg) g 

V5-VS (V5-V2)(VS+V2) 
+V2- 

6 _6x^_ 6 , _ 

7. The fraction ^-^|4;|-jVi«6- 

8. The fraction . , 

8 _ 8X(V8-V2-1)(-V2) _^^_ 

V3+V2+1 (V3+\^^i)(V3-V2-i)(rV2) 

2V6+2V2. -, :. 1 

2 ~ .* 

9. Reduce — to a fraction haviiig a rational denominator« 

V3 

10. Reduce ^"^ tb ^' fradtion bavinff a raUonal dedom-* 
mator. ' ' 

293. e. The arithmetical operation of finding' the prt^dmate 
value of a fractional surd, may be shortened, by rendering 
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either the numerator or the denominator rational. The root 
of a fraction is equal to the root of the numerator divided by 
the root of the denominator. (Art. 260.) 

Thus" /?=^. But this may be reduced to- — 

or VtfXyfr'-^ (^rt, 293. d.) 



The square root of f is ^ or -A., or V^. 
b \^b V^ ^ 

When the fraction is thrown into this form, the process of 
extracting the root arithmetically, will be confined either to 
the numerator, or to the denominator. 

Thus the square root of |^^= V|XVj,=\^. 
TV? V^XV^ ^ 

Examples for practice. 

1. Find the 4th root of 81a«. «; $ ^S^ 

2. Find the 6th root of (a+ft) ^K 

3. Find the nth root of {x.-y)\ 

4. Find the cube root of -126aV. 
6. Find the square root of - — -. 

6. Find the 5th root of ^^^^'\ 

243 

7. Find the squareroot of a*-6fca:-|-9{i' , v ♦ 

8. Find the square root of o'^+ay+lL. 

9. Reduce aa? to the form of the 6& root. 

10. Reduce -3y to the form of the cube root. 

1 1 . Reduce a^ and a^ to a common index. 
IjSL Reduce 4^ and 5^ to a common index. 

13. Reduce a* and fe* to the common index . 

14. Reduce 2* and 4* to the common index^ 
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16. Remove a factor from \f%M. z:r- T\ G 
16. Remove a factor from V** " ^^' "^ ^ ^ "^ - ^ * 
'• 17. Find the sum and difference of ^\Wx and /^4^x. ^'-^'^ 

18. Find the sum and difference of ^^98 and V^- ^' ' 

19. Multiply 7\/TS into 5^4. 7 > - ^ 

20. Multiply 4+2V2 into 2 - V^- > 

21. Multiply a(a+V«)^ m^^o b{a - VO*- 

22. Multiply 2(0+6)* into 8(0+6)". 

23. Divide 6V54 by SV2. 

24. Divide 4^72 by 2^18. 

25. Divide V^byV^. "^ ^7 

26. Divide8V612by4V2. J |^^ 

27. Find the cube of 17V2i. 

28. Find the square of 5+^2. 

29. Find the 4th power of iv^- 

30. Find the cube of yx-^^b. 

31. Find a factor which will make \/y rational. 

32. Find a factor which will make ^5 - V rational. 

33. Reduce 2i^ to a fraction having a rational numerator. 

34. Reduce — ^— -r to a fraction having a rational de< 
nominator. 
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SECTION X. 

r 

REDUCTION OF EQUATIONS BY INVOLDTIOW 
AND EVOLUTION. 

Art. 294. IN an equation^ tiie lettar wl^ddi exqpnegses the 
unknown quantity is sometimes found under a toMmI ri|pfi. 
We may have V^=a. 

To clear this of the radical sign, let each member of the 
equation be squared, that is, multiplied into itself. We shall 
then have 

Va?XV«=««- Or, (Art 289,) a?=^iiP. 

The equality of the sides is not affected by thisT operation, 
because each is only multiplied into itself that is, e(|ual quan- 
tities are multipUed i&tofefual quantities. 

The same principle is applicable to any root whatever.— 
If \/X'=,a ; then rr=a". iV by Art. 269, axootis saised to 
a power of the same name, by removing the inde;2c or radical 
sign. Hence, 

295. When the unknown quantity is under a radical 

SIGN, THE equation IS REnyC£D>¥ INVOLVINO lOTtt StIIES, 

to a power of the same nam^ as the root e:q)re^sed by the 
radical sign. 

It will generally be eaqpedient to make tbejoeo^asary trans- 
positions, htfwt involving the quantities ; so tha| all those < 
wMch are jiot under the i»hdio9l sign n^ay stand 4va ^^ne «ide 
of the equation. 

fis.!. SMhiee the equation Va4^4=:9 

Transposing -[-4 i^x^^-^A^h. 

Involving both sides x=6*=25. 

. Reduce the equation Or\-\/x - 6=d 

By transposition, s ;^a:== d+i - a 

By involution, a?= {i-^-h - a)". 



EQUATIONS. 



1S» 



3. Reduce the equation 
Involving both sidesi 
And 

4. Reduce the equation 
Clearing of fractions. 

And 

Involving both sides, 

And 

5. Reduce the equation 



V^+I=4 
a?+l -4^=64 



4+8V:r-4t=e-f| 
x-4=H 



V<^+V«= 



S+d 






Multiplying by V*'*+ V^> 
And 
Involving both sides. 

In the fi rst step i n this example, multiplying the first mem- 
ber into V^'+V^' ^^^ ^^ ^^^ itself, is the same as squar- 
ing it, which is done by taking away its radical sign. The 
other member being a fraction, is multiplied into a quantity 
equal to its denominator, by cancelling the denominator. 
(Art. 159.) There remains a radical sign over Xy which 
must be removed by involving both sides of the equation. 



6. Reduce S+2V^-*= 6- 

7. Reduce 4^5=8. - 

8. Reduce (2ar4-3)^+4=7. 

9. Reduce y/l2,+xz=i2^s^x. 



10. Reduce.\/^-<*=V*^iV*« '*-^^* ^= 



11. Reduce V^XV^+2= 2+ V^a?. 

12, Reduce iZi!£=V? 

y/X X 

18. Reduce V^+^« = V^+38 



Ans. af=s^4^. 
Ans. ip=20. 

Ans. 2= 12. 

Ans. ar=4. 
25a 
16' 

Ans. a?= — . 
20 



Ans. a:=. 



1 



1-a 

Ans. a? =4. 



17 
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14. Reduce V^+\/«+^= . Ans. x=ia. 

15. Reduce a?+V«'+a^= "7===- Ans. ar=aVi- 

6«-4rf 



16. Reduce ar4-o=\/a*+ar/v/j8 I aJ». Ans.a?= — ^ 



17. Reduce V2+a?+\/a?= . Ans. ar=:-. 

V2+ar ^ 



18. Reduce ya: - 32=16 - ^x. Ans. a?=81. 

19. Reduce \/^S+l7=2\^x+\. Ans. a:=16. 

^^ T. . x/ei-^ 4V6^-9 

20. Reduce -^7=T^= a./7;- ift - -*^^- ^=6. 

V6a;+2 4V6a?+6 

REDUCTION OF EQUATIONS BY EVOLUTION. 

296. In many equations, the letter which expresses the 
unknown quantity is involved to some power. Thus in the 
equation 

aJ*=16 
We have the value of the sqiuire of a?, but not of x itself. If 
the square root of both sides be extracted, we shall have 

a?=4. 
The equaUty of the members is not afTected by this reduc- 
tion. For if two quantities or sets of quantities aye equal, 
their roots are also equal. — — 

If (a;-fa)"=6+^ then «+«= Jy/ft-fA. Hence, 

297. When the expression containing the unknown 
quantity is a power, the equation is reduced by ex- 
TRACTING the root of both sides, a root of the same name 
as the power. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation 6+a:"-8=7 

By transposition al^=-. 74-8 -6=9 

By evolution x=1j\/9=±S, 

The signs -f- and - are both placed before \/9, because 
an even root of an afiinnative quantity is amMguous, (Art. 
261.) 



^' 
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2. Reduce the equation 6a:'-30=a;*4-S4 
Transposing, &c. ^^jt'=16 

By evolution, ar=sj:4. 

3. Reduce the equation, a+-=fc--- 

6 d 

Clearing of fractions, &c. a;»=^?l*Z^ 

b-^d 

By evolution, ^^j-/M/t-a6rf\i 

4. Reduce the equation, a+daf =10 - a?" 
TranspoBing, &c. iT = -—— ^ 

By evolution, «= /l^Zf \ » 

298. From the preceding articles, it will be easy to see in 
what manner an equation is to be reduced, when the ex- 
preaai0a containing the unknown quantity is a power, and at 
the same time under a radical sign ; that is, when it is a root 
of a power. Both involution and evolution will be necessary 
in this case. 



Ry. ]. Reduce the equation 
By involution 


a?=4'=64 


By. evolution 


a;=±VW=±8. 


2. Reduce the equation 
By involution 
And 


ar-a=A'-2M+iP 
a:«=A«-.2W+rf»+a 


By evolution 


ar=VA'-2W+d*4.a. 


3. Reduce the equation (j;+«)' = 


a+b 



. Multiplying by (a; « a)* (Art. 279.) (a;'-a«)i=a+fr 
By involution ar* - a^=za'^+2ab+b'^ 

Trans, and uniting terms x'=2a'+2a6-f 6" 

By evolution x= (2a''+2ab+b^)K 
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Problems. 

Prob. 1. A gentleman being asked his age, replied, " If 
you add to it ten years, and extract the square root of the 
sum, and from this root subtract 2, the remainder will be 6." 
What was his age ? 

By the conditions of the problem >\/x-}- 10-2=6 

By transposition, \/j;-fl0s7 64-8=8 

By involution, a:4.10=8*=64. 

And jrs=64- 10:^54. 



Proof (Art. 194.) V^H-IO - 2=6- 

Prob. 2. If to a certain number 22577 be added, and the 
square root of the sum be extracted^ and from this 163 be 
subtracted, the remainder will be 237. What is the num- 
ber? 

Let x=z the number sought. 6=163 

a=23577 c=237. 

By the conditions proposed \/*4-^ - 6 = c 

By transposition, ' ^x-\-a=c-{-b 

By involution, x+a^ (^+i)' 

And a:=(c+6)«-a 

Restoring the numbers, (Art. 52.) a?=(237+163)« - 22677 
That is «= 160000 - 22577= 137423. 



Proof Vl3'^423+22577 - 163=237. 

299. When an equation is reduced by extracting an even 
root of a quantity, the solution does not determine whether 
the answer is positive or negative. (Art. 297.) But what 
is thus left ambiguous by the algebraic process, is frequently 
settled by the statement of the problem. 

Prob. 3. A merchant gains in trade a sum, to which 320 
dollars bears the same proportion as five times this sum do«s 
to 2500. What is the amount gained ? 

Let a?=the sum required. 
a=320. 
6=2600. 
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By the supposition a:x::8x:b 

MultiplyiDg the extremes and means dar^=:a6 

Restoring the nmnbers, :r=/??^^^)*=400. 

Here the answer is n«t marked as ambiguous, because by 
the statement of the problem it is gaifh and not loss. It 
must therefore be positive. This might be determined, in 
the present instance, even from the algebraic process. 
Whenever the root of x' is ambiguous, it is because we are 
ignorant whether the power has been produced by the mul- 
tiplication of -\-x, or of -a?, into itself. (Art. 262.) But 
here we have the multiplication actually performed. By 
turning back to the two first steps of the equation, we find 
that 5x* was produced by multiplying 5x into ar, that is +5a? 
into -f-ar. 

Prob. 4. The distance to a certain place is such, that if 
96 be subtracted from the square of the number of miles, the 
remainder will be 48. What is the distance ? 

Let x= the distance required. 
By the supposition o?^ - 96 = 48 

Therefore af=Vl44=:5l2. 

Prob. 6. If three times the square of a certain number be 
di^ded by four, and if the quotieiit be diminished by 18, the 
remainder will be 180. What ig the number 1 

By the supposition — - 12r= 180. 

Therefore a?= V256=; 16. 

Prob. 6. What number is that, the fourth part of whose 
square being subtracted from 8, leaves a remainder equal to n/ 
four? Ans. 4. r 

Prob. 7. What two numbers are those, whose sum is to the 
greater as 10 to 7 ; and whose sum multiplied into the less 
produces 270 ? 

Let 10ar=their sum. 
Then 7a? = the grfeater, and 8a: = the less. ^ 

Therefore a? =3, and the numbers required are 21 and 9. 
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Prob. 8. What two numbers are those, whose difference is 
to the greater as 2 : 9, and the difference of whose squares 
is 128? Ans. 18andl4. 

Prob. 9. It is required to divide the number 18 into two 
such parts^ that the squares of those, parts may be to each 
other as 25 to 16. 

Let a:= the greater part. Vhen 18 - x±zthe less. 

By the condition proposed a;* : (18 - a:)' : : 25 : 16. 

Therefore . ; . ^' ' 16a;»=25x(lB-a:)«. 

By evolution 4ar=5 x (18 - x.) 

And a?=10. 

Prob. 10. It is required to divide the number 14 into two 
such parts, that the quotient of the greater divided by the 
less, may be to the quotient of the less divided by the greater, 
as 16 : 9. ^v) y. .^^ \ Ans. The parts are 8 and 6. 

Prob. 11. What two numbers are as 5 to 4> the sum of 
whose cubes is 5103 % 

Let 5a: and 4ar=the two numbers. 

Then x=3, and the numbers are 15 and 12. 

Prob. 12. Two travellers w9 and B set out to meet each 
other, wS leaving the town C, at the same time that B left D. 
They travelled the direct road between C and D; and on 
meeting, it appearQ4"^l^^^'^^h!M travelled 18 miles )n«re 
than By and tnat «/9 could have gone JB's distance in 15f days, 
but B would have been 28 days in going ^s distance. Re- 
quired the distance between C and D. 

Let a:=the number of miles A travelled. 
Then a;- 18= the number B travelled. 

^"' =wf8 daily progress. 

^ =B*s daily progress. 

Therefore a; : ar - 18 : : izl? : ±. 
15} 28 

This reduced gives a; =72, •fl's distance. 

The whole distance, therefore, from C to D= 126 miles. 
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Prob. 13. Find two numbers which are to each other as 8 
to 5y and whose product is 360. Ans. 24 and 15. 

Prob. 14, A gentleman bought two pieces of silk, which 
together measured 36 yards. Each of them cost as many 
shSUings by the yard, as there were yards in the piece, and 
their whole prices were as 4 to 1. What were the lengths 
of the pieces! Ans. 24 and 12 yards. 

Prob. 15. Find two j[iumbers which are to each other as 
3 to 2 ; and, the difference of whose fourth powers is to the 
sum of their cubes, as 26 to 7. 

Ans. The numbers ate 6 and 4. 

Prob. 16. Several gentlemen made an excursion, each 
taking the same sum of money. Each had as many servants 
attending him as there were gentlemen ; the number of dol- 
lars which each had was double the number of all the ser- 
vants, and the whole sum of money taken out was 3456 dol- 
lars. How many gentlemen were there? Ans. 12. 

Prob. 17. A detachment of soldiers from a regiment being 
ordered to march on a particular service, each company fur- 
nished four times as many men as there were companies in 
the whole regiment ; but these being found insufficient, each 
company furnished three men mol^e ; when their number was 
found to be increased in the ratio of 17 to 16. How many 
companies were there in the regiment? ^ Ans. 12. 

^^ AFFECTED QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 

300. Equations are divided into classes, which are distin- 
guished from each other by the power of the letter that ex- 
presses the unknown quantity. Those which contain only 
the^r^t power of the unknown quantity are called equations 
of one dimens^ion^ or equations of the first degree. Those in 
which the highest power of the unknown quantity is a squa$ig^ 
are called qucubratic^ or equations of the second degree; 
those in which the highest power is a cube, eo nations of the 
thkd degree, &c. 

Thus a;=:a-f-6, is an equation of the first degree. 

a:^=c, and aF^ax=d, are quadratic equations, or 
equations of the second degree. 

a^z=zh, and a?'\'ax^-{'bx=d, are cubic equations, or 
equations of the third degree. 
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301. Equations are also divided into pure and affected 
equations. A pure equation contains only one power of the 
unknown quantity. This may be the first, second, third, or 
any other power. An affected equation contains different 
powers of the imknown quantity. Thus, 

C d^= d - 6, is a pure quadratic equation. 
( x^-^bx =(i, an affected quadratic equation. 
C ar*=6 - c, a pure cubic equation. 
( x^-{-aa?^bx=zh^ an affected cubic equation. 

A pure equation is also called a simple equation* Bat this 
term has been applied in too vague a manner. By some 
writers, it is extended to pure equations of every degree ; by 
others, it is confined to those of the first degree. 

In a pure equation, all the terms which contain the un- 
known quantity may be united in one, (Art. 185,) and the 
equation, however complicated in other respects, may be re- 
duced by the rules which have already been given. But in 
an affected equation, as the unknown quantity is raised to dif- 
ferent powers^ the terms ccmtaining these powers cannot be 
united. (Art. 250.) There are particular rules foi the reduc- 
tion of quacbatic, cubic, and biquadreltic equations. 0( these, 
only the first will be considered at [present. 

302. An affected q^uadratic equation is ong which 
contains the unknown quantity in one term, and the 

^^A^^^ '^Jr^^^lgJ^I^TIT^ AS^E^,.IS?^, .% •') 

The unknown quantity may be originally in 5et?era/ terms 
of the equation. But all these inay be reduced to two, one 
containing the unknown quantity, and the other its square. 

303. It has already been shown that a pure quadratic is 
solved by extracting the root of both slides of the equation. An 
affected quadratic may be solved in the same way, if the 
member which contains the unknown quantity is an exact 
sqaare. Thus the equation 

a:»4.2aa:+a»=6+A, 
may be reduced by evolution. For the first member is the 
square of a bvMmial quantity. (Art 264.) And its root is 
x^tL Therefore, 

a;+a= V6-f-/i, and by transposing a, 
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904. But it is not often the case, thai a member of an af- 
fected quadratic equation is an exact square, till an addi- 
tional term is apfrfied, for the purpose of making the required 
reduction. In the equation 

tbe side containing the uhknown quantity is not a complete 
square. The two terms of which it is composed are indeed 
such as might belong to the square of a binomial quantity. 
(Art. 214.) But one term is toanting. We have then to in- 
quire, in what way this may be supfdied. From having tuo 
terms of the square of a bmomial given, how shall we find 
the^Atrclf 

Of the three terms, two are c<»aplet6 powers, and the 
other is twice the product of the roots of these powen; (Art. 
214,) or which is the same thing, the product of one of the 
roots into twice the other. In the expresskm 

the tacm &ax consists of the factors 2a and 9, The latter is 
the unknown quantity. The other factor 2a may be consid- 
ered the co-efficient of the unknown quantity ; a co-efficient 
being another same for a facUnr. (Art. 41.) As a? is the 
root <rf the first tenn a? ; the other factor 2a is twice the root 
of the third term, which is wanted to complete the square. 
Therefore ha^f 2a is the root of the deficient term, and a' is 
the term itselt The square completed is 

where it will be seen that the lajst term oP is the square of 
half 2a, and 2a is the eo*«fi&cient of x, the root of the first 
term. 

In the same manner, it may be proved, that the last tenn 
of the square of any binomial qtiantity, is equal to the square 
of half the co-efficient of the root of the first term. From 
this principle is derived the following rule: 

S05. To COMPLETE THE SQUARE in an affected quadratic 
equation : take the square of half the co-efficient op 

THE first power OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY, AND ADD IT 
TO BOTH sides OF THE EQUATION. 

Before completing the square, the known and unknown 
quantities must be brought on opposite sides of the equation 

18 
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by transpoedtioii ; and the highest power of the unknown 
quantity must have the affirmative sign, and be cleared of 
fractions, co-efficients, &c. See Arts. 308, 9, 10, 11. 

After the square is completed, the equation is reduced, by 
extracting the square root of both sides, and transposing the 
known part of the binomial root. (Art. 303.) 

The quantity which is added to one side of the equation, 
to complete the square, must be added to the other side also, 
to preserve the equality of the two members. (Ax. 1.) 

306. It will be important for the learner to distinguish be- 
tween what is jpecttZior in the reduction of quadratic equa- 
tions, and what is common to this and the other kinds which 
have already been considered. The peculiar part, in the 
resolution of affected quadratics, is the comjrfe<m^ of the 
square. The other steps are similar to those by which pure 
equations are reduced. 

For the purpose of rendering the completing of the square 
familiar, there will be an advantage in beginning with exam- 
ples in which the equation is already prepared for this step. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation a?'\-6ax=zb 

Completing the square, a;*+6<M?+9rf=9a^-{.6 
Extracting both sides (Art. 303.) a:+Sa=JV9?+6 

And ar=-3oiV9a»4-6. 

Here the co-efficient of x^ in the first step, is 6a ; 

The square of half this is 9a', which being added to both 
sides completes the square. The equation is then reduced 
by extracting the root of each member, in the «ame manii^ 
as in Art. 297, excepting that the square here being that of 
a bmcmiali its root is found by the rule in Art. 266. 

2. Reduce the equation x* - 86a?=fc 

Completing the square, 3^ - 8fr^-|-166'= 166'-f & 

Extracting both sides x - 4b=:t\^l6b*-\'h 

And a:=4feJVl66«-fA. 

In this example, half the co-efficient of a? is 46, the square 
of which 166* is to be added to both sides of the equation. 
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3. Reduce the equation a^+ax^b+h 
Completing the square, a?+aa;-|-- = ---{-b+h 

By evolution x+^:=ztit+b+h^i 

And ^=i-0+'^)*- 

4. Reduce the equation a? - «= fc - d 

. Completing the square, x^-^x+iziz 4-|-fc - d 

And a:=J±(4+fc-rf)*. 

, Here the co-efficient of x is 1, the square of half which is |» % 

5. Reduce the equation a^+Sx=zd+6 
Completing the square, a?+Sa:-f ^=l+(i+6 
And rc=:-f±(*+(i+6)i. 

6. Reduce the equation a;*-a6ap=o6-C(i 

9La 'iitJi 

Completing the square, a? - abx+ — = — +«6 - cd 
AQd ,=^(^+«6-cd)i. 

7. Reduce the equation «*+---.=: A 

6 

Completing the square, «»4-?^-(-iL =iL+A 

fc 46' 46 

By Art. 168, —z=z^xx. The co-efficient of ar, therefore, 
b b 

is ?. Half of this is A, (Art. 163.) the square of which is 
46* 
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8. Reduce the equation a;^-5=i:7A, 



Completing the square, a?'-?-| — -=__-fTA. 

b 40| 4(r 

Here the fraction £=lxa?. (Art. 168.) Therefore the 
b b 

co-efficient of a? is i. 
b 

307. In these and similar instances, the root of the third 
term of the completed square is easily found, because this 
root is the same half co-efficient from which the term has 

^ust been derived. (Art. 804.) Thud in the kust exanqple, 

half the co-efficient Of x is .^, and this is the root of the 

2b 

third term — ^ • ' 
4&* 

308. When the first power of the unknown quantity is in 
several termsy these should be united in one, if they can be 
by the rules for reduction in addition. But if there are lite- 
ral cooefflcients, these may be considered a& constituting, to* 
gether, a compound co-efficient or factor, into which the un- 
known quantity is multiplied. 

Thu& ax+bx^dx={a+h+d)xx. (Art. 120.) The 
square of half this compound co-efficient is to be added to 
both sides of the equation. 

1. Reduce the equatiim x^^Sx^^x^xtad 
Uniting terms re' 4"^^= ^ 
Completing the square a* 4-6ar-f 9^9-|-d! 
And ar=:-3iV9+3. 

2. Reduce the equation x^-\-ax'\'bx=zh 
By Art. 120. af«4-(a-f-6) Xar=A 

Therefore a«+(a+6) Xa:+ (^) ' = (±±:*) +& 
By evolution «4.fl+*=±^73l] .V'^ 
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3. Reduce the equation V-f-ox - x=6 
By Art. 120 x'+{a-l)xx=b 

Therefore x»+(a-l)Xx+(^) =(i^) +6 

309. After beccnxiiiig &iiiiliar with the method of complet- 
ing the square, in affected quadratic equations, it will be 
proper to attend to the steps which are preparatory to this. 
Here, however, little more is necessary, than an application 
of rales already given. The known and miknown quanti* 
ties must be brought on opposite sides of the equation by 
transposition. And it will generally be expedient to make 
the square of the unknown quantity the first or leading term, 
as in the preceding examples. This indeed is itot essential. 
But it will show,, to the best advantage, the arrangement of 
the terms in the completed square. 

1. Reduce the equation a-4-6a:-36=Sa:-x* 
Transp. and uniting terms a?'-\-ix=zSb - a 
Completing the square a^-{-2x'-\- 1 = 1 -f-3& - a 
And a:=~lJvl+Sft-.a. 

2. Reduce the equation - = _^ - 4 

^ 2 a?+2 

Clearing of fractions, &0. a^+l0x=i56 

Completing the sqaare a*+I0ar+^5=25+S6=81 

And a:=r-5iv/81=-5±9. 

310. If the highest power of the unknown quantity has 
any co-^fficienty or divisor^ it must, before the square is com- 
pleted, by the rule in Art. 305, be freed from these, by multi- 
plication or division, as in Arts. 180 and 184. 

1. Reduce the equation x^+24a - 6A= 12x - 5a? 
Transp. and uniting tenni^ 6a^ \2x:sz6K - 24a 
Dividing by 6, a;*-2«=A-4a 

Completing the square, a? - 2a;-f. 1 = 1 +fc - 4a 
Extracting and transp; »s=:lJvl+*^4o. 
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2. Reduce the equation &r4-2a;=i- — 

a 

Clearing of fractions baf+^cuszizad - ah 
Dividing by 6, ;r»+???=?lzf* 



Therefore a»+?^g=^+fl^ 

bob b 

311. If the square of the unknown quantity is in several 
terms^ the equation must be divided by aU the co-efficients 
of this square, as in Art. 185. 
1 . Reduce the equation ia?-)-^^ - 4a:= 6 - A 

Dividing by b+d, (Art. 121.) a? - -5^=0^ 



Therefore ^= A+. /( A) +^^y 

b+d-W \b+d) ^b+d 

2. Reduce the equation oa?+^=:fc4-3a:-a;* 

Transp. and uniting terms oa?-|-a;* - 2a:= A 

Dividing by ct+1, a;«-_?L.=: JL 

a-4-1 fl+l 

Extrwjtmg and transp. «== J-+^( * j + * . 

There is another method of completing the square, which, 
m many cases, particularly those in which the highest power 
of the unknown quantity has a co-efficient, is more simple 
in its application, than that given in Art. 305. 
Let aa*-4-fca:=(l. 

If the equation be multiplied by 4a, and if 6' be added to 
both sides, it will become^ 

4a"a?+4afca;-pf =4a(lf i» ; 
the first member of which is a complete power of 2ax-\-b. 

Hence, 

311. b. In a quadratic equation, the square may be com- 
pleted, by multiplying the equation into 4 times the co-effi- 
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.cient of the highest power of the unknown quantity '^and ad- 
ding to both sides, the square of the co-efficient of the lowest 
power. 

The advantage of this method is, that it avoids the intro- 
duction of fractions, in completing the square. 

This will be seen, by solving an equation by both methods. 

Let aa^-^-dxzsih. 

Completing the square by the rule just given ; 

Extracting the root 2ax+dz=:t^4ah+cP 

And x^Z^^^^R. 

2a 

Completing the square of the given equation by Arts, 306 

andSlO; ^+^+^=Af^: 

a 4a a 4{^ 

Extracting the root x+—=z±. /!!:+—. 

^ ^2a V a^4a« 

And a:=-i±~/LZ. 

2a V a 4a« 

If a=l, the rule will be reduced to this: "Multiply the 
equation by 4, and add to both sides the square of the co- 
efficient of a?." 

hei a?^dx=.h 
Completing the square 4a^-{-4dX'{-cP=4h-{-d!^ 

Extracting the root 2a:-f-d=±y4A-|-(P 

And :,^-dtV4h+3^ 

2 

1. Reduce the equation 3a;'4-5a;=42 

Completing the square 36a?+60a:+25 = 529 

Therefore a:=3. |/iCi!i=^#3t 

8. Reduce the equation a?- 15a:= -54 ^ t/ 

Completing the square 4a^ - 60x+225 = 9 
Therefore 2a:=15i3=18 or 12. 

312. In the square of a binomial, the first and last terms 
are always positke. For each is the square of one of the 
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terms of the root. (Art. 214.) But ev^ry sqnarc is positive. 
(Alt 21-8.) If then - a?* occurs in an equation, it cannot, with 
this sign, form a part of the square of a binomial. But if 
M the signs in the equation be changed, the equality of the 
sides will be preserved, (Art. 177,) the term - s? will become 
positive^ and the square may be completed. 

1. Reduce the equation -jc^+2a;=d-A 
Changing all the signs a? - 2a?=: A-d 
Therefore a:= ItA^l+h-d 

2. Reduce the equation 4ar-a:*= - 12 

Ans. a?=2J:Vl6. 

313. In a (piadratic equation, the first term a^ is the square 
of a single letter. But a binomial quantity may consist of 
lermsy one or both of which are already powers. 

Thus 0:3^.(1 is a binomial^ and its square is^ 

where the index of x in the first term is twice as great as in 
the seconds When the third term is deficiertt, the square 
may be completed in the same manner as that of any other 
binomial. For the middle term is twice the product of .the 
roots of the two others. 

So the sqyare of txT-^-Of is a?"+2aa;"-|-a*. 

And the square of «"+a, is a:*+2aaf*+«'» 
Therefore, 

314. Any equation which contains only two dif- 
ferent POWERS OR roots OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY, 
THE INDEX OF ONE OF WHICH IS TWICE THAT OF THE 
OTHER, MAY BE RESOLVED IN THE SAME MANNER AS A QUA- 
DRATIC EQUATION, BY COMPLETING THE SQUARE. 

It must be observed, however, that in the binomial root, 
the letter expressing the unknown quantity may still have a 
£raction§,l or integral index, so that a farther extraction, ac- 
t^^^orddOSft^-^^' 297, may be necessary. 

1 . Keduce the equation a;* - a?= 6 - a 

Completing the square ar* - a;'*+i = i+^ "" ^ 

Extracting and transposing n^zr^jt ^j+b-a . 

Extracting again, (Art. 297,) x=:±Vit.A^{i+b - a) 
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2. Reduce the equation a;*"-4fca;"=a 

1 Answer it=?±V2^iV(46'+a.) 

3. Reduce the equation ar-f-^\/*=*-** 
Completing the square a;4-4^a:+4=A-n+4 
Extracting and transp, *x/*= " ^^V^ " »*+^ 
Involving a:=s ( - 2±^h - n+4)'. 

4. Reduce the equation a;"+82;"=a+fr 
Completing the square a;»+8aj" +16=0+6+16 
Extracting and transp. » " = - 4i\/a+6+T6 

^ Involving a:= ( - 4±V«+6+16)". 

315. The solution of a quadratic equation, whether pure 
or affected, gives two results. For after the equation is re- 
duced, it contains an ambiguous root. In a pure quadratic, 
this root is the whok value of the unknown quantity. (Ajrt. 
297.) 

Thus the equation a?'=64 

, Becomes, when reduced a?=±\/64. 
That is, the value of x is either +8 or - 8, for each of 
these is a root of 64. Here both the values of x are the 
same, except that they have contrary signs. This will be 
the case in every pure quadratic equation, because the wjhole 
of the second member is under the radical sign. The two 
values of the unknown quapitity will be aUk^, except that 
one will be "positive, and the other negative. 

316. But in affected quadratics, a part only of one side of 
the reduced equation is under the radical sign. When this 
part is added to, or subtracted from, that which is without 
the radioed sign; the two results will differ in quantity, and 
will have their, signs in some cases alike, and in others im- 
like. 

1. The equation a:'+8a:=20 



Becomes when reduced, rc=s - 4J>v/16+20. 

That is a?=:-4i6. 

Here the first value of x is, - 4+6 =+2 > one positive, and 
And the second is -4-6= -lOJ the other negative. 



19 
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2. The equation al^-Sne — --TS 

Becomes when reduced, ar=4t>\/16 - 15 
That is ap=4±l 

'^ Here the first value of a; is 4+ 1 = +5 > , , nnsiti vp 
And the second is . 4 - 1 =+S J ^^*^ positive. 

That these two values of x are correctly found, may be 
proved, by substituting first one and then the other, for x it- 
self, in the original equation. (Art. 194.) 

Thus 5«- 8x5=25 -40= -15 

And 3«-. 8x3=9 -24= - 15. 

317. In the reduction of an affected quadratic equation, 
the value of the unknown quantity is frequently found to be 
imaginary. 

Thus the equation a? - 8a? = - 20 

Becomes, when reduced, ar=4i\/16-20 

That is, a?=4±\7^. 

Here the root of the negative quantity - 4 can not be as- 
signed, (Art. 263,) and therefore the value of x can not be 
found. There will be the same impossibiUty, in every in- 
stance in which the negative part of the quantities under the 
ra41cal sign is greater than the positive part.* 

31 8. Whenever one of the values of the unknown quan- 
tity, in a quadratic equation, is imaginary, the other is so 

• , also. For both are equally affected by the imaginary root. 

Thus in the example above 

The first value "Of x is 4+ V - 4, 

And the second is 4 - ^ « 4 ; each of which 
contains the imaginary quautity V" 4* 

319. An equation which when reduced contains an ima- 
ginary Toot, is often of use, to enable us to determine whether 
a proposed question admits of an answer, or involves an ab- 
surdity. 

Suppose it is required to divide 8 into two such parts, that 
the product will be 20. 
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i 

If « is one of the parts, the other will bei 8 - a?. (Art. 196.) 
By the conditions proposed (8 - x) x«=80 

This becomes, when reduced, «= 4ttV - *• 

Here the imaginary expression V-4 shows that an cmi- 
swer is impossible ; and that there is an absurdity in suppo- 
sing that 8 may be divided into two such parts, that their 
product shall be 20. ^ 

32Q. Although a quadratic equation has two solutions, yet 
both these may not always be applicable to the subject pro- 
posed. The quantity under the radical sign may be produced 
either from a positive or a negative root. But both these roots 
may not, in every instance, belong to the problem to be sol- 
ved. See Art. 299. 

Divide the number SO mto two such parts, that their pro- 
duct may be ecjual to 8 times their difference. 

If xs: the lesser part, then 80-a?== the greater. 

By the supposition, ar X (30 - x) = 8 x (SO - 2x) 

This reduced, gives a:=s23±17=40 or 6= the lesser part. 

But as 40 cannot be a part of 30, the problem can have 
but one real solution, making the lesser part 6, and the grater 
part 24. 

Examples ofQwidratic EqtuOians. 

1. Reduce 3ar' - 9a: - 4=80. Ans. ar= 7, or - 4. 

2. Reduce 4a: - ?5jlf =46. ^ Ans. a:;= 12, or - j. 

X 

3. Reduce 4«- — Z-.= 14. Ans. a:=4, or *^f. 

a:-4-l 

4. Reduce 5x - ?^=2a:+?fi:^ Ans; ar=4, or - 1. 

5. Reduce 15-.15^-®?=3. Ans.a:=4, or 2t^. 

X .4ar.\ 

6. Reduce ?^+1^10-2Ll!. Ans. x=12, 9r 6. 

a:-4 2 

7. Reduce ^ - Iz^=!5±I - 1. Ans. ic=2l, ov 6. 

3 a:-3 9 
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a Reduce %zl!^^^±l=x - 3. Ans. xz=: 1, or - 28. 

f" ex+9 

9. Reduce— L.+?=a. Ans. a:=2. • 

a:-J-l 0? 

10. Reduce -?l.-£zl=a;- 9. Ans. ar= 10. 

x+2 6 



1 1. Reduce if l!=f . Ans. jr= 1 V^ - «'- 

a a: a 

12. Reduce x*+aa?^b. Ans. «= ( -?+^6+^\i 

13. Reduce ---=-i-. Ans. ar=i/i- 

2 4 32 ^* 

14. Reduce 2a?*+Sa:*= 2. Ans. x=i. 
16. Reduce ia:-iV^= 221. Ans. a:=49. 

16. Reduce2a?*-a;*+96=99. Ans. a?=J\/6- 

17. Reduce (10+a:)i-.(10+ar)i=2. Ans. a:=6. 

18. Reduce 3x**-2a:"=8. Ans. a?=^2. 

19. Reduce 2(l+a?-a?) -Vl+^^= -i- 

Ans. x^l+i^il. 

20. Reduce !/«'-«'=«-*• A^- «=^+iw/^-TW-. 

^ 2""'V 126 

21. Reduce V^^+^^lzVl Ans. :t=4. 

4+>\/a? V^ 

22. Reduce ar*4-a?*=:756. Ans. «=s243. 

23. Reduce \/2«+J+2V«== ~ — — « Ans. a;=4. 

24. Reduce 2V^^-a+3V^«=^^!^^. Ans. a?=9a. 

26. Reduce a:+16-7viIfi6a=10T4\/i+16.Ans!«=9. 
26. Reduce V^J^+V^^^Va?. 

Dividing by V^, a?4.«=6. Ans. a:=2. 
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27. Reduce 4^.3x-7^9H:23 ^^^ ^^^ 

X 3ar-f7 13a? 

28. Reduce ^ + ^ =11. Ans. a:=3. 

6a; -a? a:«+2a? 5ar 

29. Reduce (ar-6)'-3(ar-5)*=40. Ans. aj=9. 

30. Reduce a?+ V^+^= 2+3 Va?+6. Ans. a?=10. 

••• 

EROBLEMS.*PRODUCING aUADRATIC EaUATIONS. 

Psob.'l. A merchant has a piece of cotton cloth, and a 
piece of silk. " The nupiber of yards in both is 110 : and if 
the square of the number of yards of silk be subtracted from 80 
times the number of yards of cotton, the difference will be 
400. How many yards are there in each piece 1 

Let x^ the yards of silk. 
Theh-110-a:= the yards of cotton. 
By supposition 400=80x(110-a?)-a? 
Therefore a?= -40tvAoooo=- 40+100. 

The first value of ar, is - 40+100=60, the yards of silk; 
And 1 10 -«= 110- 60=50, the yards of cotton. 

The s6lcond value of a, is - 40- 100= - 140 ; but as this 

ta negative quantity, it is not appUcable to goods which a 
m has in his possession* . 

Prob. 2. The ages of two brothers are such,, that their sum 
is 45 years, and their product 500. ^ What is the age of each 1 

• ^ Ans. 26 and 20 years. 

Prob. 3. To find two numbers such, that their difference 
shall be 4, and their product 117. 

Let a?=s one number, and a;+4 = the other. 

By the couditions (a:+4)x««=n7, ,. 

This reduced^ gives a: = - 2±V5ii «[ - 2±1 L 

One of the numbers therefore is 9, and the other 18. 

Prob. 4. A merchant having. sold a piece of cloth which 
cost him 30 dollars, found that i^ the price for which hesdd 
it were multiplied by his gcdfiy the produbt would be equal to 
the cube of his gain. What was his gain? 
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Let oTs the gaiiy. 

Then 30-}>2;=: the price for which the cloth was sold. 

By the 91t*tement i;»= (SO+a?) Xaf 

Therefore ar= i+VJ+SO^J+V- 

The first vahie of a? is i+^ «+6. > 
TT^e second value is J -V-== -5« ) 

As the last answer is negative^ it is to be rej^pted as incon- 
sistent withtb^ nature of the. problepo, (Art.^Q.) for gab^ 
must be considered positive. ' ' ^ ' 

*** 

Prob. 5. Tq find two numbers whose diflKrence shall be 3, 

and the liifference of their cubes 117, 

Let oTfs the I^ss number. 

Then «+3 =s* the greater. 

By supposition (»+S)' - «*=^ 11 7 

Expanding (ar+3)' (Art. 217.) 9:p«4.27:j;==117-27=90. 

And 3?== - f±VY= -i±f . 

The two numbers, therefore, are 2 and 5^ 

Prob. 6. To find two numbers whose difference shall, be 
12, and the sum of their squares 1424. 

Ans. The numbers are 20 and 82. 

Prob. 7. Two persons draw prizes in a lottery, the differ- 
ence of which is 120 dollars, and the greater is to the less, 
as the less to 10. What are the prizes % 

Ans. 40 and 160. 

Pxob. 8. What two i^^mbe^s are tljose whose suppi is 6, and 
the sum of their <jube9 72 ? An& 2 and 4. 

^rob. 9.. Divide the. number ,56 ipto two such parte, that 
theii; product shall be 640. 

Putting X for one of the parte, we have, a;=28±12=40 or 
16. 

In this case, the two values of the unknown quantity are 
the two parte into*wtiich the given number was required to 
be divided. . .. 

, Pr^b. l.O. A gentleman bought a nu^nber of pieces of doth 
•for 676 dollars^ which he sold agg-in at 48 dollars by the piece, 
ftnd gained by the, bargain as much as one piece cost him. 
What was the number <?f pieces 1 ■ Ans. 15. 
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Prob. 11. A and B started together, for it pJace 1S6 iriiles 
distant. Jf^ hourly progress was 8 miles more (ban jB's, and 
he arrived at his journey's end 8 hours and 20 minutes before 
J?. What was the hourly progress of each t 

Ans. 9 and 6 teliles. 

Prob. 12. The difference of two numbers is 6 ; and if 47 
.^e added to twice the square of the less, ii will be equal to 
the square of the greater. What are the numbers 1 

Ans. 17 and 11. 

Prob. 13. ,5 and B distributed 1200 dollars each; among 
a certain number of persons. A relieved 40 persons more 
than B, and, B gave to each individual 5 4ollarB more than 
A. How many were relieved by A and JB ? • - 

Ans. 120 by A, and 80 by B. 

Prob. 1 4. Find two numbers Whose stun id 16, aiid the sum 
of their squares b^. , Ails. 7 and $. 

Prob. 15. Several gentlemen miade a purchase in company 
for 175 dollars. Two of them^having withdrawn, the bill 
was paid by the others, each famishing 10 dollars more than 
would have been his equal share if the bill had been paid by 
the whole company. What was the number in the company 
at first? Ans. 7. 

Prob. 16. A merchant bought several yards of linen- for 
60 dollars, out of which he reserved 15 yards, and sold the 
remainder for 54 dollars, gaining 10 cents a yard. How 
many yards did he buy, and at what price 1 ' ' • 

Ans. 75 yards, at 80 cents a yard. 

Prob. 17, A and JS set out from two towns, which were 
247 miles distant, and travelled the direct road till they met. 
•fl went 9 miles a day ; and the number of days which tiey 
travelled before meeting, was greater by 3, than the number 
of miles which B went in a day. How many miles did each 
travel 1 Ans. A went 1 17, and i? 130 miles. 

Prob. 18. A gentleman bought two pieces of cloth, the 
finer of which cost 4 shillings a yard more than the other. 
The finer piece cost jBl8; but the coarser one, which was 2 
yards longer than the finer, cost wily iBl6. How many 
yards were there in each piece, and what was the price of a 
yard of each % 

Ans. There were 18 yards of the finer piece, and 20 of the 
coarser ; and the prices were 20 and 16 shillings. 
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Erok !L%.iJi^ nfterchaut; bought 64 gallons of Madeira wine, 
.and a CjBrtW quality of Teneiiffe. For the former, he gave 
ha^f, as many ^hillings by; the gallon, as there were gallons 
of Teneriffe, an4;for t^Q latter, 4 shillings less bv the gallon. 
He S0I4 the mixture at 10 shillings by the gallon, and lost 
£2S 16s, by: his bargain. Required the price of the Madeira, 
ajnd the number of gallons of Teneriffe. 

Ans. The Madeira cost 18 shillings a gallon, and the|t 
were 36 gallons of Teneriffe. ' ' 

. fidb. 20. If the squaije of a certain number be taken from 
40, an4 the square root of this differe^ce be increased by 10, 
,and the sum be multiplied by 2, and the product divided by 
the number itseli^the quotient will be 4. What is the 
nurabei;^ . ^ Ans. 6. 

i Prob, !8K A. person bei^g adced his age, replied. If you 
add the isquare^ root of it to half of it, and subtract 12, the 
remainder will be nothing. Whal was bis age 1 

' ■;' " •-' ' '^'- • ■ • '"•■- --'Ans. 16 years. 

Prob. ?2. Two casks of wine were purchased for 58 dol- 
leirs, one. of which contained 6 gallons more than the other, 
H.nd the price by the gallon, was 2 dollars less than > of the 
number of gallons in the smaller cask. Required the num- 
ber of gallons in each, and the price by the gallon. 

Ans. The numbers were 12 and 17, and the price by the 
galloii 2 dollars. 

Prob. 23. In a parcel which contains 24 coins of silver and 
copper, each silver coin is worth as many cents as there are 
copper coins, and each copper coin is worth as many cents as 
there are rflver coins ; ana the whole are worth 2 dollars and 
16 cents. How many are there of each 1 

Ans. 6 of one, and 18 of the other. 

Pjrob. 24. A person bought a certain number of oxen for 
80 guineas. If he had received 4 more oxen for th^ same 
raonev, he would have paid one guinea less for each. What 
was the number of oxen 1 Ans. 16. 

SUBSTITUTION. 

321. In the reduction of Quadratic Equations, as well as 
in other parts of Algebra, a complicated process may be ren- 
dered much more simple, by introducing a new letter which 
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shall be made to represent several others. This is termed 
subiHhUion. A letter may be put for a compound quantity 
as well as for a single number. Thus in the equation 

we may substitute 5, for f +\/86 - 64+fc. The equation 
will then become a;*- 2axz=6y and when reduced 

wiU be «=ai\/^+'' 

After the operation is completed, the compound quantity 
for which a single letter has been substituted^ nmy be r^U^^" 
td. The last equation, by restoring the value of 6^ will be- 
came 

a:=tftVa*+i+V86 - e4+/i. 
Reduce the equation ox - 2a: - (l=6a: - a:* - a; 
Transposidg, kc. a^+(« -6-l)X*=2<i 

Substituting A for (a- 6 - 1), a;»4-fcc=d 

Therefoii^;,;; ^^'l^s/'^+d 



Restoring the value of A, «= ,a-t-i -<- /(a-fr-1)'^,^ 



SECTION XL 



SOLUTION OF PllOBLEMS WHICH CONTAIN TWO 
OR MORE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

DEMONSTRATION OF THfiOREMa 

AiiT. 322. IN the examples which have been given of the 
resolution of equations, in the preceding sections, each pro- 
blem has contained only one unknown quantity. Or if, in 
some instances, there have been two^ they have been so re- 
lated to each other, that they have both been expressed by 
means of the same letter. (Art. 195.) 

20 
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But cases frequently occur, in which several unknown 
quantities are introduced into the same calculation. And if 
the problem is of such a nature as to admit of a determinate 
answer, there will arise from the conditions, as many equa- 
tions independent of each other, as there are unknown quan- 
tities. 

Equations are said to be independent^ when thiey express 
different conditions ; and dependent^ when they express the 
same conditions under different forms. The former are not 
convertible into each other. But the latter may be changed 
from one form to the other, by the methods of reduction 
which have been considered. Thus 6 -a:=y, and 6=y-}-x, 
are dependent equations, because one is formed from the 
other by merely transposing x. 

323. In solving a problem, it is necessary first to find the 
value of one of the unknown quantities, and then of the 
others in succession. To do this, we must derive from the 
equations which are given, a new equation, from which all 
the unknown quantities except one shall be excliXiJed. 

Suppose the following equations are given. 

1. af-}-y=14 

2. a?-y=2. 

IF y be transposed in each, they will become 

1. af=14-y 

2. ar=2-}-y. 

Here the first member of each of the equations is x^ and 
the second member of each is equal to x. But according to 
axiom 11th, quantities which are respectively equal to any 
other quantity are equal to each other ; therefore, 
2+y=14-y. 

Here we have a new equation, which contains only the 
unknown quantity y. Hence, 

324. Rule I. To exterminate one of two unknown quan* 
tities, and deduce one equation from two; Find the value 

OF ONE OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES IN EACH OF THE EQUA- 
TIONS, AND FORM A NEW EQUATION BY MAKING ONE OF THESE 
VALUES^ EQUAL TO THE OTHER. 

That quantity which is the least involved should be the 
one which is chosen to be exterminated. 
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For the convenience of referring to different parts of a so- 
lution, the several steps will, in future be numbered. When 
an equation is formed from one immediaiely precedifig^ it will 
be unnecessary to specify it. In other cases, the number of 
the equation or equations from which a new one is derived, 
will be referred to. 

Prob. 1. To find two numbers such, that 
Their sum shall be 24 ; and 
The greater shall be equal to five times the less. 
Let «=the greater ; J^nd y=the less. 

1. By the first condition, a;4-y==^4 > 

2. By the second, x=z5y J 

S. Transp. y in the first equation, a:=24 - y 

4. Making the 2d and 3d equal, 5y =24 -- y 

5. And y=4, the less number. 

Prob. 2. To find one of two quantities. 
Whose sum is equal to h; and 
The difference of whose squares is equal to d. 

Let a;= the greater quantity ; And y= the less. 

1. By the first condition, a?4-y=^ ) 

2. By the second, ar'-y'zrd J 

3. Transp. y'in the 2d equation, ar'rsd +y* 

4. By evolution, (Art. 297.) ar=v'^+y* 

5. Trans, y in the first equation, a:=fc-y 

6. Making the 4th and 5th equal, jy/d+y^=h - y 

7. Therefore y=— ^. 

^ 2A 

Prob. S. Given axXby=:h > m^ ^ , „ a«o ., h-ad 
And x+y=.d ! To find y. Ans. y=__. 

325. The rule given above may be generally applied, for 
the extermination of unknown quantities. But tnere are 
cases in which other methods will be found more expeditious. 

Suppose x=hy > 
Ana ax-^-bx^y^ J 
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As in the first of these equations x is eqiml to kyy we may 
in the second equation €ub8tiUUe this value of x instead of 
X itself. The second equation will then be converted into 
akjf+bhy=:f. 

The equahty of the two sides is not affected by this alter- 
ation, because we only change one quantity x for another 
which is equal to it. By this means we obtain an equation 
which contains only one unknown quantity. Hence, 

326. Rule II. To exterminate an unknown quantity, find 

THE VALUE OP ONE OP THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES, IN ONE OP 

THE EQUATIONS ; and then in the other equation SUBSTI- 
TUTE THIS VALUE FOR THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY ITSELF. 

Problem 4. A privateer in chase of a ship 20 miles distant, 
sails 8 miles, while the ship sails 7. How far must the pri- 
vateer sail before she overtakes the ship 1 

It is evident that the whole distance which the privateer 
sails during the chase, must be. to the distance which the 
ship sails in the same time, as 8 to 7. 

Let x^ the distance which the privateer sails : 
And v= the distance which the ship sails. 

1. By the supposition, .. a:=y-|-20 ) 

2. Ajid also, a: : y : : 8 :7 5 
8. Art. 188, y=ix 

4. Substituting t for y, in the 1st equation, a?=:Ja?-|-20 

5. Therefore, a?=160. 

Prob. 5. The ages of two persons, JL and JS, are such that 
seven years ago, A was three times as old as B; and seven 
years hence, •& will be twice as old as B. What is the age 
of^? 

Let x=: the age of A; And y=the a^^e of R 
Then a; - 7 was the age of ^fl, 7 years ligo ; 
And y -7 was the age of jB, 7 years ago ; 
Also a:4-7 will be the age of •5, 7 years hence ; 
And y4-7 will be the age of JB, 7 years hence. 

1. By the first condition, a? - 7=3 X (y - 7) =3y - 21 ) 

2. By the second, :r+7=2 x (y+7) =2y+14 J 
8. Transp. 7 in the 1st equa. a;=3y - 14 

4. gubst. Sy - 14 for a;, in the 2d, Sy - 144-7=2y4-14 

5. Therefore, y=21, the age of B. 
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Prob. 6* There are two numbers, o£ which. 

The greater is to the less as 3 to 2 ; atlS 
Their sum is the 6th part of their product 

What is the less number t Ans. 10. 

827. There is a third method of exterminating an unknown 
quantity from an equation, which in many cases, is preferable 
to either of the preceding. 

Suppose that ar+3y=a > 
And d?-3y=:6 5 

If we add together the first members of these two equa- 
tions, and also uie second members, we shall have 

2ar=a+6, 

an equation which contain^ only the imknown quantity x. 
The other, having equal co-efficients with contrary signs, has 
disappeared. (Art. 77.) The equality of the sides is preserved 
because we have only added equal quantities to equal quan- 
tities. 

Again, suppose Sx-\'y=h > 

And - 2ar4-y=d5 

If we subtract thi last equation from the first, we shall have 

x=zh-d 

where y'is exterminated, without affecting the equality o( 
the sides. 

Again, suppose ar-2y=a > 

And a:4-4y=:6 J 

Multiplying the 1st by 2, 2x - 4y =2a , 

Then adding the 2d and Sd, 3x:s:b+2a. Hence, 

328. Hide III. To exterminate an unknown quantity, 

MULTIPLY OR DIVIDE the equations, if necessaet, 

IN SUCH A MANNER THAT THE TERM WHICH CONTAINS ONE 
OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES SHALL BE THE SAME IN BOTH. 

Then SUBTRACT one equation from the other, 

IF THE SIGNS OF THIS UNKNOWN QUANTITY ARE ALIKE, 
OR ADD THEM TOGETHER, IF THE SIGNS ARE UNLIKE. 

It must be kept in mind that both members of an equa- 
tion are always to be increased or diminished, multiplied or 
divided alike. (Art. 170.) 
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Prob. 7. The numbers in two opposing annies are such, 
that. 

The sum of both is 21110 ; and 

Twice the number in the greater army, added to three 
times the number in the less, is 52219. 

What is the number in the greater army 1 

Let x=z the greater. And y= the less. 

1. By the first condition, a:4-y=21110 

2. By the second, 2aj+3y=r52219 

5. Multiplying the 1st by S, 3aj4-3j/= 63330 
4. Subtracting the 2d from the 3d, x=: 1 11 11. 

Jrob. 8. Given 2a;4-y=16, and Sa;-3y=6, to find the 
value tif^. 

1. By supposiQms 2x+yz=:16 > 

1i. And 3«-3y=6 5 

3. Multiplymg the 1st by 3, 6a:+3y=48 

4. Adding the 2d and 3d, 9a?=54 

6. Dividing by 9, x=z6.^ 

Prob. 9. Given a?+y= 14, and a?-y=2, to find the value 
of y. Ans. 6. 

In the succeeding problems, either of the three rules 
for exterminating unknown quantities will be made use of, as 
will in each case be most convenient 

32^. When one of the unknown quantities is determined, the 
other may be easily obtained, by going back to an equation 
which contains both, and substituting instead of that which 
is already found, its numerical value. 

Prob. 10. The mast of a ship consists of two parts : 

One third of the lower part added to one sixth of the 
upper part, is equal to 28 ; and. 

Five times the lower part, diminished by six times the 
upper part, is equal to 12. 

What is the height of the mast 1 / (J ^ . / . 
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Let x=i the lower part ; And y= the upper part. 

1. By the first condition, ix+iy=:28 > 

2. By the second, 5a? - 6y = 12 J 

3. Multiplying the 1st by 6, 2a;+y=168 

4. Dividing the 2d by 6, la: - y=2 

5. Addmg the 3d and 4th, 2a;-f|a;=170 

6. Multiplying by 6, 12a;+5ar=1020 

7. Uniting terms and dividing by^l 7, 9=60, the lower part. 

Then by the Sd step, 2a?+y = 168. 

That is, substituting 60 for x, 120+y = 168 [per part. 

Transposing 120, .^ y=l6gir- 120=48, the up- 

Prob. 1 1. To find a firactton such that. 

If a unit be added to the numerator, the fraction will be 
equal to i ; but 

If a unit be added to the denominator, the fi-action will be 
equal to }. 

Let xz=i the num^tor, ^ And y = the denominator. 



«+l«.i^ 
V4-1 ^) 



1. By the first condition, 

By the second. ^ - 

3. Therefore ar=:4, the numerator. 

4. And y=15, the denominator. 

Prob. 12. What two numbers are those. 

Whose difference is to their sum, as 2 to 3 ; and 
Whose sum is to their product, as 3 to 5 1 

Ans. 10 and 2. 

Prob. 13. To find two numbers such, that 
The product of their sum and diflference shall be 5, and 
The product of the sum of their squares and the dififer- 
ence of their squares shall be 65. 

Let a;=: the greater number ; And y = the less. 
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1. By the firet conditi6n> («+y)X(«"-y)=5 } 

2. By the second, (a?+y") X («*-»*) =65 < 

3. Mult, the factors in the Ist^ (Art. 235,) «* -y'=5 

4. Dividing the 2d by the 3d, (Art. 1 18,) 0?+^*= 13 

5. Adding the 3d and 4th, 2a*= 18 

6. Therefore a;=s3, the greater number, 

7. And y=2, the less. 

In the 4th step, the first memb^ of the second equation 19 
divided by a;* -y*, and the second member by 6, which is 
equal to ar - y\ 

Prob. 14, To find two numbers whose difierence is 8, and 
pioduct240. J^0 V^ /&m 

Prob. 15. To find two numbers, 

Whose dijQTerence shall be 12» and 
The sum of their squares 1424. 

Let. a;= the greater ; A^d y s= the less. 

1. By the first condition, a?-y=12 

2. By the second, a;*+y'=1424 

3. Transposing y in the first, x^%j-\-\% 

4. Squaring both sides, a;'=:y'+24y-f 144 

5. Transposing y' in the second, a;'=:1424->y' 

6. Making the 4ih and 5th equal, y'<+24y4-144=:1424 *- f 

7. Therefore y = - 6±V(676) = - 6±26 

8. And x=y+12=204.12=32. 

EaUATIONS WHICH CONTAIN THREE OR MORE 
UNKNOWN aUANTITIES. . 

330. In the examples hitherto given, each has contamed 
no more than lioo unknown quantities. And two indepen- 
dent equations have been sufficient to express the conditions 
of the question. But problems may involve three or more 
wiiknown quantities ; and may require for their solution as 
many independent equations. 

Suppose a?-|-y+2r= 12 J| 

Ajnd x+2y - 2z= 10 > are given to find, ar, y, and z, 

And ar-j-y-2=4 ) 
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From these three equations, two others may be derived 
which shall contain only two unknown quantities. One of 
the three in the original equations may be exterminated, in 
the same manner as when there are, at first, only two, by the 
rules in Arts. 324, 6, 8. 

In the equations given above, if we transpose y and «, we 
shall have. 

In the first, a?=I2-y-z 
In the second, ar= 10 - 2y+2z ] 
In the third, x= 4 - y-{-z 

From these we may deduce two new equations, from which 
X shall be excluded. 

By makmg the 1st and 2d equal, 12-y-z=10- 2y+2z ) 
By making the 2d and 3d equal, 10 - 2j/+2;2=4 - y+z J 
Reducing the first of these two, y==32 -2 > 
Reducing the second, y=z-|-6 J 

From these two equations one may be derived containing 
only one unknown quantity 

Making one equal to the other, Sz - 2=2:4-^ 
And z=4. Hence, 

331. To solve a problem containing three unknown quan- 
tities, and producing three independent equations. 

First, from the three equations deduce two con- 
taining ONLY two unknown QUANTITIES. 

Then, from these two deduce one, containing only 

ONE unknown quantity. 

For making these reductions, the rules already given are 
sufficient. (Art, 324, 6, 8.) 

Prob. 16. Let there be given, 

1. The equation a:-|-5y+62r=53 ) 

2. And z+Sy+3z=S0 \ To find or, y, and z. 
8. And x+y+z=l2 ) 

From these three equations to derive two, containing only 
two unknown quantities, 

4. Subtract the 2d firom the 1st, 2y+Sr=23 > 
6. Subtract the 3d fi:om the 2d, 2y4-2z= 18 J 
From these two, to derive one, 

6. Subtract the 5th from the 4th, zz=5, 

21 



= 12 ) 
«=20S 
r=6 ) 
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To find X and y, we have only to take their values from 
the third and fifth equations. (Art. 329.) 

7. Reducing the fifth, y=9 -2r=9 - 5=4 

8. Transposing in the third, a:=12-r-y=12-5-4=3. 

Prob. 17. To find a:, y, and z, from 

1. The equation x-^-y+zz^l^ 

2. And a:+2y+3«= " 

3. And ix+iy+zz 

4. Multiplying the 1st by 3, 3a:+3y+32:=36 

5. Subtracting the 2d from the 4th, 2a:+j/=16 

6. Subtracting the 3d from the 1st, x- iX'\-y -iy=6 

7. Clearing the 6th of fractions, 4a:-|-3j/=36 > 

8. Multiplying the 5th by 3, 6a;+3i/=48 J 

9. Subtracting the 7th from the 8th, 2a;=12. And ar=6. 

10. Reducing the 7th, ^^36^4^^36^24^^ 

11. Reducing the 1st, z=12-.a?-y=12-6-4=2. 

In this example all the reductions have been made accor- 
ding to the third rule for exterminating unknown quantities.— 
(Art 328. ) But either of the three may be used at pleasure. 

332. A calculation may often be very much abridged, by 
the exercise of judgment in stating the question, in selecting 
the equations from which others are to be deduced, in simpH- 
f)dng fractional expressions, in avoiding radical quantities, 
&c. The skill which is necessary for this purpose, however, 
is to be acquired, not from a system of rules, but from prac- 
tice, and a habit of attention to the peculiarities iii the con- 
ditions of difierent problems, the variety of ways in which 
the same quantity may be expressed, the numerous forms 
which equations may assume, &c. ' In many of the examples 
in this and the preceding sections, the processes might have 
been shortened. But the object has been to illustrate gen- 
eral principles rather than to furnish specimens of expeditious 
solutions. The learner will do well, as he parses along, to 
exercise his skill in abridging the calculations which are 
here given, or substituting others in their stead. 
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CI. x+y=a) 
Prob. 18. Given < 2. x+z=b > To find x, y and z. 
(S. y+t=c) 

Ans. ar= ^ — Andy= ^ — Andz=: ^ — • 

Prob. 19. Three persons .5, Sy and C, puixhase a horse 
for 100 dollars, but neither is able to pay for the whole. 
The payment would require. 

The whole of •^'s money, together with half of B's ; or 

The whole of jB*s, with one third of Cs ; or 

The whole of Cs, with one fourth of •fl's. 
How much money had each ? 

Leta:=w3's z=(7s 

y^B'a a=100 
By the first condition, a?4-iy=a - 

By the second, y+iz- 

By the third, 2r+Ja;= 

Therefore a:=64. J/ =72. 2:= 84. 

• 

333. The learner must exercise his own judgment, as to 
the choice of the quantity to be first exterminated. It will 
generally be best to begin with that which is most free firom 
co-efficients, fractions, radical signs, &c. 

Prob. 20. The sum of the distances which three persons, 
Jly By and C, have travelled, is 62 miles ; 
•iSPs distance is equal to 4 times Cs, added to twice B'e ; and 
Twice •fl's added to 3 times JB's, is equal to 17 times Cs. 

What are the respective distances 1 • 

Ans. d% 46 miles ; -B's, 9 ; Cs 7. 

Prob. 21. To find ar, y, and z, from 

The equation iX'\'iy-\-^z=62 \ 

And ix+iy+iz=47 i 

And i^x+iy+iz=SSy 

Ans. ar=24. j/=60. ^=120. 

Prob. 22; Given ] xz-SOO \ To find a;, y, and z. 

(yz=200) 
Ans. a?=30. 2/=20. 2:= 10. 
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334. The same method which is employed for the reduc- 
tion of three equations, may be extended to 4, 5, ok any aiuftn- 
ber of equations, containing as many unknown ^quantities. 

The unknown quantities may be exterminated, one after 
another, and the number of equations may be reduced by 
successive steps from five to four, from four to three, frcan 
three to two, &c. 

Prob. 23. To find tr, ar, y, and r, from 
1. The equation iy+z+i^^S \ 

4. And x+vf+z=z\0 ) 

6. Clear, the 1st of frac. y-|-2z-|-«>-=16 ^ 

6. Subtract. 2d from 3d, z- w=3 > Three equations. 

7. Subtract. 4th from 3d, y - w=2 ) 

8. Adding 5th and 6th, t/+32=19 } rr 

9. Subtract. 7th from 6th, -y+z=l ! ^«^^ equations. 

10. Adding 8th and 9th, 4z=:20. Ot z=5 \ 

11. Transp. in the 8th, y=19~3z=4 f Quantities 

1 2. Transp. in the Sd, a? = 1 2 - y - z= 3 I required. 

13. Transp. in the 2d, w=z9^x-y=z2 3 

Sw4-60=a: \ 
z+195=3w 3 
Answer. w^alOO y=:90 

«=150 ;j=105. 

Prob. 26. There is a certain number consisting of two 
digits. • The left-hand digit is equal to 3 times the right- 
hand digit; and if twelve be subtracted from the number 
itself, the remainder will be equal to the square of the left- 
hand digit. What is the number 1 

Let x= the left-hand digit, and y= the right hand digit. 

As the local value of figures increases in a ten-fold ratio 
from right to left ; ,the number required = lOa+y 

By the conditions of the problem «=3y ) 

And 10a:4.y-12=ar 5 

The required nuniiber is, therefore, 93. 
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Prob. 26. If a certain number be divided by the product 
of Its two digits, the quotient will be 2 ; and if 27 be added 
to the number, the digits will be inverted. What is the 
number f Ans. 36. 

Prob. 27. There are two numbers, such, that if the less be 
taken from three times the greater, the remainder will be 85 ; 
and if 4 times the greater be divided by 3 times the less -|-1, 
the quotient will be equal to the less. What are the numbers 1 

Ans. 13 and 4. 

Prob. 28. There i^^-a certain fraction, such, that if 3 be 
added to the numerator, the value of the fraction will be i ; 
but if 1 be subtracted from the denominator, the value will 
be i. What is the fraction 1 , a^ 4 

*2r- 

Prob. 29. A gentleman has two horses, and a saddle which 
is worth ten guineas. If the saddle be put on the first horse, 
the value of both will be double that of the second horse ; but 
if the saddle be put on the second horse, the value of both 
will be less than tnat of the first horse by 13 guineas. What 
is the value of each horse ? 

Ans. 56 and 33 guinea& 

Prob. 30. Divide the number 90 into 4 such parts, that the 
first increased by 2, the second diminished by 2, the third nwd~ 
tqfUed by 2, and the fourth divided by 2, shall all be equal. 

If a, y, and ar, be three of the parts, the fourth will b© 
W r ap-y-z. And by the conditions, 

ar+2=y-2 
a:-|-2=22: 

^^_ 90-a?-y-z 
2 
The parts required are 18, 22, 10, and 40. 

Prob. 31. Find three numbers, such that the first with i 
the sum of the second and third shall be 120 ; the second with 
I the difference of the third and first shall be 70 ; and i the 
sum of the three numbers shall be 95. <-^^ //- vy ^ . j 

Prob. 32. What two numbers are those, whose difference, 
sum and product, are as the niunbers 2, 3, and 5 1 

Ans. 10 and 2. 
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f 

Prob 33. A vintner sold at one time, 20 dozen of port 
wine, and 30 dozen of sherry ; and for the whole received 
120 guineas. At another time, he sold 30 dozen of port and 
25 dozen of sherry, at the same prices as before ; and for the 
whole received 140 guineas. What was the price of a do^en 
of each sort of wine 1 

Ans. The port was 3 guineas, and the sherry 2 guineas a 
dozen. 

Prob. 34. A merchant having mixed a certain number of 
gallons of brandy and water, found that, if he had mixed 6 
gallons more of each, he would have put into the mixture 7 
gallons of brandy for every 6 of water. But if he had mixed 
6 less of each, he would have put in 6 gallons of brandy for 
every 5 of water. How many gallons of each did he mix 1 
Ans. 78 gallons of brandy and 66 of water. 

Prob. 35. What fraction is that, whose numerator being 
doubled, and the denominator increased by 7, the value be- 
comes f ; but the denominator being doubled, and the nimie- 
rator increased by 2, the value becomes f 1 Ans. f. 

Prob. 36. A person expends 30 cents in apples and pears^ 
giving a cent for 4 apples and a cent for 5 pears. He after- 
wards parts with half his apples and one third of his pears, 
the cost of which was 13 cents. How many did he buy of 
each ? Ans. 72 apples and 60 pears.* 



335. If in the algebraic statement of the conditions of a 
problem, the original equations are more numerous than the 
unknown quantities ; these equations will either be contra- 
dictory y or one or more of them will be supetfiuous. 

Thus the equations j i Zon \ ^^^ contradictory. 

For by the first a:=20, while by the second, a? =40. 
But if the latter be altered, so as to give to x the same value 
as the former, it will be useless, in the statement of a 



-•{•or pM*^ Acam*|!>lfes of the solution of problems by equations, see Euler's 
Algebra, Part I, Sec. 4 ; Simpson's Algebra, Sec II ; Smipson's Exercises ; 
Maclaurin*s Algebra, Part I, Chap. 2 and 13 ; Emerson's Algebra, Book 11, 
Sec. I ; Saunderson's Algebra, Book II and III; Dodson's Mathematical Re- 
pository, and Bland's Algebraical Problems. 
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problem. For nothing can be determined from the one, 
which cannot be from the other. 

Thus of the equations < jl^Z jq C ^^^ ^^ superfluous. 

For either of them is sufficient to determine the value of x. 
They are not independent equations. (Art. 322.) One is 
convertible into the other. For if we divide the Ist by 6, it 
will become the same as the second. 

Or if we multiply the second by 6, it will become the same 
as the first. 

336. But if the number of independent equations produc- 
ed from the conditions of a problem, is less than the number 
of unknown quantities, the subject is not sufficiently limited 
to admit of a definite answer. For each equation can limit 
but one quantity. And to enable us to find this quantity, all 
the others connected with it, must either be previously known, 
or be determined from other equations. If this is not the 
case, there will be a variety of answers which will equally 
satisfy the conditions of the question. If, for instance, in 
the equation 

a?+j/=100, ^ 
X and y are required, there may be fifty different answers. 
The values of x and y may be either 99 and 1, or 98 and 2, 
or 97 and 3, &c. For the sum of each of these pairs of 
numbers is equal to 100. But if there is a second equation 
which determines one of these quantities, the other may then 
be found from the equation already given. As a?4-.y=100, 
if aj=46, y must be such a number as added to 46 will make 
100, that is, it must be 54. No other number will answer 
this condition. 

337. For the sake of abridging the solution of a problem, 
however, the number of independent equations actually put 
upon paper is frequently less, than the number of unknown 
quantities. Suppose we are required to divide 100 into two 
such parts, that the greater shall be equal to three times the 
less. If we put x for the greater, the less will be 100 - x, 
(Art. 195.) 

Then by the supposition, a; =300 - 3a?. 

Transposing and dividing, ar=75, the greater. 

And 100- 75=25, the less. 



/ 
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Here, two unknown quantities are found| although there 
appears to be but one independent equation. The reason of 
this is, that a part of the solution has been omitted, because 
it is so simple, as to be easily supplied by the mind. To 
have a view of the whole, without abridging, let a:= the 
greater number, and y= the less. 

1. Then by the supposition, ar+y=l^? 

2. And ' 3y=a: J 

3. Transposing x in the 1st, y = 100 - x 

4. Dividing the 2d by 3, y=Ja^ 

5. Making the 3d and 4th equal, ix= 100 - x 

6. Multiplying by 3, a?=300-3a; 

7. Transposing and dividing, x=75, the greater. 

8. By the 3d step, y=: 100 -a;=:25, the less. 

By comparing these two solutions with each other, it will 
be seen that the first begins at the 6th step of the latter, all 
the preceding parts being omitted, because they are too sim- 
ple to require the formality of writing down. 

IVob. To find two niunbers whose sum is 90, and the dif- 
ference of their squares 120. 

Leta=30 6=120 

«= the less number required. 
Then a^x:=z the greater. (Art. 195.) 
And a'- 2aa?-f a*= the square of the greater. (Art. 214.) 
From this subtract «*, the square of the less, and we shall 
have a'-2«u?=x: the difference of their, squares. 

Therefore. .=^=W-^^Q=13. 
2a 2x30 

338. In nlost cases also, the solution of a problem which 
contains many unknown quantities, maybe abridged, by par- 
ticular artifices in subsUtuting a single letter for several 
(Art. 321.) 

* SupposQ four numbers, ti» a:, y and 2r, are required, of which 
The sum of the three first is 13 

The sum of the two first and last 17 

The smn of the first and two last 18 

The sum of the three last 21 



* Ludlam*s Algebra, Art. 161. c 
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Then 1. u+a;+y=:13 
2. ti-fa;+2r=17 

4. x+y+z=z21. 

Let S be substituted for the sum of the four numbers, that 
is, fortt+x+y-f z. It will be seen that of these four equa- 
tions, 

The first contains all the letters except z, that is, jS - zr: 1 3 
The second contains all except j/, that is, 5-1/= 17 

The third contains all except ar, that is, S- x=z 18 

The fourth contains all except ii, that is 5- tt=21. 

Adding all these equations together, we have 

Or 4^- (z+y+x+u) = 69 (Art. 88. c.) 
But S=z (2r-|-y-|-a:-|-t«) by substitution. 
Therefore, 45-5=69, that is, 35=69, and 5=23. ' 

Then putting 23 for 5, in the foiu: equations in which it 
is first introduced, we have 

23-^=131 p=23 -13=10 

23:?=}8 Therefore. 

23-tt=2lJ 



y=23-17=6 
a;=23-18=5 
t«=23-21=2. 



' Contrivances of this sort for faciUtating the solution of 
particular problems, must)>e left to be furnished for the occa- 
sion, by the ingenuity of the learner. They are of a nature 
not to be taught by a system of rules. 

339. In the resolution of equations containing several un- 
known quantities, there will often be an advantage in adopt- 
ing the following method of notation. 

The co-efficients of one of the unknown quantities are 
represented. 

In the first equation, by a single letter, as a. 

In the second^ by the same letter marked with an accent, as a\ 

In the thirds by the same letter with a double accent, as af\Sic. 

The co-efficients of the other unknown quantities, are re- 
presented by other letters marked in a similar manner ; as are 
also the terms which consist of fcmnim quantities only. 

22 
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Two equations containing the two unknown quantities x 
and y may be written thus, 

aar-|-6y=c 

^Three equations containing a?, j/, and z, thus, 

aX'\-hy'\-cz=d 

a'x-{^Vy'\-&z^d' 

a''x+b''y+(/'z=d'\ 

Four equations containing x^ y, z^ and k, thus, 

afx+b'y+c'z+d'u^e" 

a''x+V'y+&'z+d''u=e' 

a'''x+b'''y+c'''z+d'''u=e'''y 

The same letter is made the co-efficient of the same un- 
known quantity, in different equations, that the co-efficients 
of the several unknown quantities may be distinguished, in 
any Jpart of the calculation. But the letter is marked with 
different accerUSj because it actually stands for different quan-: 
titles. 

Thus we may put o=4, a'=6, o''=10, o"' =20, &c. 
To ini the value of x and y. 

1. In the equation, ax+by=ic > 

2. And a'x+b'y=i/ 5 
S. Multiplying the 1st by l/,{An.Si8.)ab'x+Wy=^cb' 
4 Multiplying the 2d by 6, ba'x+b¥y:=::b</ 

5. Subtracting the 4th from the 3d, ab^x - ba'xs^cb^ - bef 

a Dividing by ^ ^ ba\ (Art. 121.) x^f' " ^"^ 
By a similar process, _ _ 

The symmetry of these expressions is well calculated to fix 
them in the memory. The denominators are the same in 
both ; and the numerators are like the denominators, except 
a change of one of the letters in each term. But the par- 
ticular advantage of this method is, that the expressions here 
obtained may be considered as general dolt^kms, which give 
the vahies of the unknown quantities, in other equations, of 
a similar nature. 
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Thus if 10r4-6y=100) 
And 40ar+4y=200 J 
Then putting a= 10 6=6 c=100 

0^=40 6^=4 c'=200 

We have ,^^,^^100x4- 6x200^^^ 

ab'^ba' 10x4-6x40 
And ^^ <^-^^^' ^ 10x200- 100x4o"* _|q 

^ ab'^ba' 10x4-6x40 

The equations to bfe resolved may, originally, consist of 
more than three tenns. But if they are of the first degree, 
and have only two unknown quantities, eacH may fee reduced 
to three terms by substitution. 

Thus the equation dx - 4a:+Aj/ - 6y =m-|-8 

Is the same, by Art. 120, as (d-4)a;+{A - 6)y=JW-f8. 
And putting a=£{-4, 6=A-6, €=.m+S 

It becomes ax-^by^^c* 

DEMONSTRATION OF THEOREMS. 

340. Equations have been applied, in this and the preced- 
ing sections, to the solution of problems. They may be em- 
ployed with equal advantage, in the demonstration of tiieo- 
rems. The* principal difference, in the two cases, is in the 
order in which the steps are arranged. The operations them- 
selves dre substantially the same. It is essential to a demon- 
Btmti^n, that complete certainty be carried through every 

tart of the process. (Art. 11.) This is effected, in the re- 
uction oi equadiCMi^hy adhering to^e general rule, to make 
no alterajtion which who'll affect the value ef one of the mem- 
bers, without equally increadng or diminishing the Other. 
In applying this jprinciple, we are guided by the axioms laid 
down in Art. 63. These axioms are as applicable to the de- 
monstration^ of theorems, as to the solution of problems. 

But the order of the steps will generally be different. In 
solving a problem, the object is to find the value of the un- 
known quantity, by disengaging it from all other quantities. 
But, in conducting a demonstration, it is necessary to- bring 

♦ For the application of this plan of notation to the solution of equations 
. which contain more than two unknown quantities, see LaCroix's Algebra, Art. 
85 ; Maclaurin's Algebra, Part. I. Chap. 12 ; Penn's Algebra, p. 67; and a 
|)aper of Laplace, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1772. 
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the equation to that particular form which will express, in 
algebraic terms, the proposition to be proved. 

Ex. 1. TTieorem. Four times the product of any two 
numbers, is equal to the square of their sum, diminished by 
the square of their diiference. 

Let x= the greater number, s= their sum, 

yz=: the less, (2= their difference. 

DemonstratUm. 

L By the notation 0:4-!/= « } 

2. Aiid x^yr:zd J 

3. Adding the two, (Ax. L) 2x=s+d 

4. Subtracting the 2d from the 1st, 2y =« - d 

5. Mult. 3d and 4th, (Ax. 3.) 4a:y = (s+d) x {s -d) 

6. That is, (Art. 235.) 4ay=««-.(P 

The last equation expressed in words is the proposition 
which was to be demonstrated. It will be easily seen that 
it is equally applicable to any two numbers whatever. For 
the particular values of x and y will make no difference in 
the nature of the proof. 

Thus 4x8x6=(8+6)«- (8-6)«=192. 

And4xlOx6=(10+6)«-(10-6)«=240. 

And4xl2xl0=(12+10)«-.(12-10)«=:480. 

Theorem 2. The sum of the squares of any two numbers is 
equal to the square of their difference, added to twice their 
product. 

Let «= the greater, d= their difference. 

j/= the less, p=z their product. 

Denumstration, 

1. By the notation x-^vzsd) 

2. And xy=p $ 

3. Squaring the first a;* - 2a:y+ j/*^ (P 

4. Multiplying the second by 2 2xy=2p 

6. Adding the third and fourth ar*+y'=cP+2p. 

Thus 10»+8«=(10-8)«+2xl0x8=164. 

341. Grcneral propositions are also discovered^ in an expedi- 
tious manner, by means of equations. The relations of 
quantities may be presented to our view, in a great variety 
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of ways by the several changes through which a given equa- 
tion may be made to pass. Each step in the process will 
contain a distinct proposition. 

Let 8 and d be the sum and difference of two quantities x 
and yy as before. 

1. Then 8=x+y) 

2. And d=:x^yS 

3. Dividing the first by 2, J«=la?+Jy 

4. Dividmg the 2d by 2, id=ix^iy 

5. Adding the 3d and 4th, j5-|-J<l=Ja?-|-ia:=a: 

6. Sub. the 4th from the Sd, l^-i<^=iy+iy=y- 
That is, 

Half the difference of two quanHHes, addedto half their stm^ is 
equal to the greater ; and 

Half their difference subtracted from half their sum, is eqwd to 
iihe less. 



SECTION XII. 



RATIO AND PROPORTION.* 



Art. 342. THE design of mathematical investigations, is 
to arrive at the knowledge of particular quantities, by com- 
paring them with other quantities, either equal to, or sreater 
or less than those which are the objects of inquiry. The end 



*Eudid'B£leraeiits,Book5,7,8, Euler's Algebra, Part I. Sec 3. Emerson 
on Proportion. Camus' Greometry, Book III. Ludlam's Mathematics. Wallis' 
Algebra, Chap. 19, 20. Saunderson's Algebra, Book 7. Barrow's Mathema- 
tical Lectures. Analyst for March, 1814. Port Royal Art of Thinking, Part 
lV.Ch.iv. 
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is most commonly attained by meaDs of a series of equatimu 
and proportiam. When we make use of equations, we deter- 
mine the quantity sought, by discovering its equalify with 
some other quantity or quantities already known. 

We have frequent occasion, however, to compare the un- 
known quantity with others which are not equal to it, but 
either greater or less. Here a different mode of proceeding 
becomes necessary. We may inquire, either how much one 
of the quantities is greater than the other ; or how tnofvy Imes 
the one cont^ns the other. In finding the answer to either 
of these inquiries^ we discover what is termed a ratio of the 
two quantities. One is called arithmetical and the other j^^eo- 
metrical ratio. It should be observed, however, that both 
these terms have been adopted arbitrarily, merely for dis- 
tinction's sake. Arithmetical ratio, and geometrical ratio are 
both of them apjpUcable to arithmetic, and both to geometry. 

As the whole of the extensive and important subject of pro- 
portion depends upon ratios, it is necessary that these should 
be clearly and fully understood. 

343. Arithmetical ratio is the difference between two 
quantities or sets of quantities. The quantities themselves are 
called the term^s of the ratio, that is, the terms between which 
the ratio exists. Thus 2 is the arithmetical ratio of 5 to 3. 
This is sometimes expressed, by placing two points between 
the quantities thus, 6 . . 3, which is the same as 5 -3. Indeed 
the term arithmetical ratio, and its notation by points, are 
almost needless. For the one is only a substitute for the word 
differenccy and the other for the sigA ^. 

344. If both the terms of an arithmetical ratio be multiplied 
or divided by the same quantity, the raXio will, in effect, be 
multiplied or divi<)ed by that quaiitity. 

Thus if a-h^zr 

Then mylt both sides by A, (Ax, 3.) hn-hb=^hr 

a b r 
And dividing by A, (Ax. 4.) t - r=T 

346. If the terms of one arithmetical ratio be added to, or 
subtracted from, the corresponding terms of another, the ratio 
of their sum or difference will be equal to the«um or differ- 
ence of the two ratios. 
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A d d- A \ ^'^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ratios, 
Then (a+d) -{b+h) = (a-6)^-(d-/i). For each =a4.d-fc-/i. 
And (o-d)-(6-/i) = (a-6)-^((i-A). For each ^a-d-b+h. 
Thus the arith. ratio of 11 . .4 is 7 / 
And the arith. ratio of 5 . . 2 is 3 ) 
The ratio of the sum of the terms 16. .6 is 10, the sum of 

the ratios. 
The ratio of the difference of the terms 6. .2 is 4, the differ- 
ence of the ratios. 
S46. GEOMETRICAL RATIO is that REtATioi? be- 
tween QUANTITIES WHICH 18 EXPRESSED BT THE QUO- 
TIENT OF THE ONE DIVIDED BY THE OTHER.* ' 

Thus the ratio of 8 to 4, is f or 2. For this is the quotient 
of ^8 divided by 4. In other words, it shows how oftett 4 is 
contained in 8. 

In the same manner, the ratio of any quantity to another 
may be expressed by dividing the former by the latter, or, 
which is* the same things making the former the numerator 
of a fraction, and the latter the denominator. 

a 
Thus the ratio of a to 6 is r» 

d+h 
The ratio of d+h to 6+c, is TjTI' 

347. Geometrical ratio is also expressed by placing two 
points, one over the other, between the quantities compared. 

Thus a:b expressestheratioof a toi; and 12:4 the ratio 
of 12 to 4. . The two quantities together are called a couplet^ 
of which the first term is the mUecedenif and the last, the 
consequent. 

34d. This notation by points, and the other in the form of 
a fraction, may be exchanged the one for the other, as con- 
venience may require ; observing to make the antecedent of 
the couplet, the numerator of the fraction, and the consequent 
the denominator. 

Thus 10 : 5 is the same as Y- stnd b : d, the sanae as ^-^ 

349. Of these three, the antecedent, the consequent, and 
the ratio, any two being given, the other may be found. 

♦See Note H. 
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Let a= the antecedent, c= the consequent, r= the ratio. 

a 

By definition r=z- ; that is, the ratio is equal to the antece- 
dent divided by the consequent. 

Multiplying by c, a=cry that is, the antecedent is equal to 
the consequent multiplied into the ratio. 

Dividing by r, c=-, that is, the consequent is equal to the 
antecedent divided by the ratio. 

Cor. 1 . If two couplets have their antecedents equal, and 
their consequents equal, their ratios must be equal. ^ 

Cor. 2. If, in two couplets, the ratios are equal, and the 
antecedents equal, the consequents are equal ; and if the 
ratios are equal and the consequents equal, the antecedents 
are equal.f 

350. If the two quantities compared are equals the ratio ia 
a unit, or a ratio of equahty. The ratio of 3x6 : 18 is a 
unit, for the quotient of any quantity divided by itself is 1. 

If the antecedent of a couplet is greater than the conse- 
quent, the ratio is greater than a unit. For if a dividend is 
greater than its divisor, the quotient is greater than a unit. 
Thus the ratio of 18 : 6 is 3. (Art. 128. cor.) This is called 
a ratio of greater inequalUy. 

On the other hand, if the antecedent is kss than the con- 
sequent, the ratio is less than a unit, and is called a ratio of 
less mequality. Thus the ratio of 2 : 3, is less than a unit, 
because the dividend is less than the divisor. 

361. INVERSE or RECIPROCAL ratio is the ratio 

OF THE RECIPROCALS OP TWO QUANTITIES. See Art. 49. 

Thus the reciprocal ratio of 6 to 3, is i to i, that is i-f-i. 

a 
The direct ratio of a to 6 is r; that is, the antecedent divided 

by the consequent. 
> 111116 6 

The reciprocal ratio is - ^Tor --j-t =-X y =7:* 

that is the consequent b divided by the antecedent a. 



* Eudid 7. 5. f Enc 9. 5. 
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Hence a reciprocal ratio is expressed by inverting the fraC' 
turn which expresses the direct ratio ; or when the notation ' 
is by points, by inverting the order of the terme. 

Thus a is to 6, inversely, as 6 to a. 

362. COMPOUND RATIO is the ratio op the PRO- 
DUCTS, OF the corresponding terms of two or more 

SIMPLE ratios.* 

Thus the ratio of 6 : 3, is 2 

And the ratio of /2 : 4, is 3 



The ratio compounded of these is 72 : 12=6. 

Here the conApound ratio is obtained by multiplpng 
together the two antecedents, and also the two consequents^ 
of the simple ratios. 

So the ratio compounded. 

Of the ratio of a: b 

And the ratio of c : d 

And the ratio of h:y 

Is the ratio of ach ; bdy=^ 

bdy 

Compound ratio is not different in its nature from any other 
ratio. The term is used, to denote the origin of the ratio, in 
particular cases. 

Cor. The compoimd ratio is equal to the product of the 
simple ratios. 

The ratio of a : 6, is -. 

b 

The ratio of c : d, is ^ 

d 

The ratio of fc : y, is _ 

y 

nrh 

And the ratio compoimded of these is — , which is the 

bdy 
product of the fractions expressing the simple ratios. (Art. 
165.) 

353. If, in a series of ratios, the consequent of each pre- 
ceding couplet, is the antc^cedent of the following one, the 



♦See Note L 
23 
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ratio of the first antecedent to the last consequent^ is equal to that 
which is compounded of all the intervening ratios.* 
Thus, in the series of ratios a : b 

b : c 
€ : d 
d:h 
the ratio of a: his equal to that which is compounded of the 
ratios of a : 6, of 6 : c, of c : rf, of d : A. For the compound 

ratio by the last article is f5^=:£ or o : A. (Art. 145.) 
^% hcdh h 

In the same manner, all the quantities which are both 
antecedents and consequents will disappear when the frac- 
tional product is reduced to its lowest terms, and will leave 
the compound ratio to be expressed by the first antecedent 
and the last consequent. 

354. A particular class of compound ratios is produced, by 
multiplying a simple ratio' into itself or into another eqwd 
ratio. These are termed duplicatCy triplicate, quadrupUcdtCy 
&c. according to the number of multiplications. 

A ratio compounded of two equal ratios, that is, the square 
of the simple ratio, is called a duplicate ratio. 

One compounded of three^ that is, the cube of the simple 
ratio, is called triplicate, &c. 

In a similar manner, the ratio of the square roots of- two 
quantities, is called a subduplicate ratio ; that of the cvJbe 
roots a subtriplicate ratio, &c. 

Thus the simple ratio of a to 6, is a : &« 

The duplicate ratio of a to 5, is o* : 6* 

The triplicate ratio of a to 6, is (^ : b^ 

The subduplicate ratio of a to 6, is \^a : V^ 

The subtriplicate of a to 6, is Jy/a : ^6, &c. 

The terms duplicate^ triplicate, &c. ought not to be con- 
founded with douhUy triple, &c.f 

The ratio of 6 to 2 is 6 : 2=3 

Double this ratio, that is, tufice the ratio, is 12 : 2=6 > 

Triple the ratio, i. e. three times the ratio, is 18 : 2=9 J 



* This is the particular case of compound ratio which is treated of in the 
5th book of Eudid. See the editions of Simson and Playfair. 
t See Note K. 
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But the duplicate ratio,i.e,the square of the ratio,is 6' : 2'= 9 ) 
And the tripliceUeiaiiOyi.e.ihe cube of the ratio, is 6' : 2'= 27 ^ 

355. That quantities may have a ratio to each other, it is 
necessary that they should be so far of the same nature, as 
that one can properly be said to be either equal to, or greater, 
or less than the other. A &ot has a ratio to an inch, for one 
is twelve times as great as the other. But it cannot be said 
that an hour is either shorter or longer than a rod ; or that 
an acre is greater or less than a degree. Still if these quan- 
tities are expressed by numberSy there may be a ratio between 
the numbers. There is a ratio between the number of min- 
utes in an hour, and the number of rods in a mile. 

356. Having attended to the nature of ratios, we have next 
to consider in what manner they will be affected, by varying 
one or both of the terms between which the comparison is 
made. It must be kept in mind that, when a diiect ratio is 
expressed by a fraction, the antecedent of the couplet is always 
the numeratary and the consequent the denominator. It will 
be easy, Ihen, to derive from the properties of fractions, the 
changes produced in ratios by variations in the quantities 
compared. For the ratio of the two quantities is the same as 
the value of the fractions, each being, the quotient of the 
numerator divided by the. denominator. . (Arts. 135, 346.) 
Now it has been shown,; (Art. 137,) that multiplying the 
numerator of a fraction by any quantity, is multiplying the 
veUue by that quantity ; and that dividing the numerator is 
dividing the value. Hence^ 

357. Multiplying the antecedent of a couplet by any quantity y 
is multiplying the ratio by that quantity ; and d^Ming the ante- 
cedent is divuiing the ratio. 

Thus the ratio of 6 ; 2 is 3 
And the ratio of 24 : 2 is 12. 

Here the antecedent and the ratio, in the last couplet, are 
each four times as great as in the first. 

The ratio of a : 6 is ^ 
o 

And the ratio of na : bis ^ 
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Cor. With a given consequent, the greater the antecedmty 
the greater the ratio ; and on the other hand, the greater the 
ratio, the greater the antecedent.* See Art. 137. cor. 

358. Multiplying the consequent of a couplet by any quantity 
w, in effect^ dividing the ratio by that quantity ; and dMing the 
consequent is multiplying the ratio. For multiplying the denom- 
inator of a fraction, is dividing the value ; and dividing the 
denominator is multiplying the value. (Art. 138.) 

Thus the ratio of 12 : 2, is 6 
And the ratio of 12 : 4, is 3. 

Here the consequent in the second couplet, is tviice as great, 
and the ratio only half as great, as in the first. 

The ratio of o : 6 is ^ 
b 

And the ratio of a : n6, is -!?-. 

no 

Cor. With a given antecedent, the greater the consequent, 
the less the ratio ; and the greater the ratio, the less the con- 
sequent.! See Art. 138. cor. 

359. From the two last articles, it is evident that muttiphf- 
ing the ataecedent of a couplet, by any quantity, will have the 
same effect on the ratio, as dividing the consequent by that 
quantity; and dividing the antecedent, will have the same 
effect as multiplying the consequent. S.ee Art. 139. 

Thus the ratio of 8:4, is 2' 

Mult, the antecedent by 2, the ratio of 16 : 4, is 4 
Divid. the consequent by 2, the ratio of 8:2, is 4. 

Cor. Any factor or divisor may be transferred, from the 
antecedent of a coiipkt to the consequent, or from the conse- 
quent to the antecedent, without altering the ratio. 

It must be observed that, when a factor is thus transferred 
from one term to the other, k becomes a divisor ; and when 
a divisor is transferred, it becomes a factor. 

Thus the ratio of 3x6 : 9=2 ) .. ^^^ j..- 

Transferring the factor 3, 6 : f =2 \ ^*'^' ^^ ^^^^' 



* Euclid S^and 10. 6. The first part of the propositions, 
t Euclid 8 and 10. 5. The last part of tlie propositions. 
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TheraUoof - :b=-^b=.-^ 

. ma 

Transfferring y ma : 6y =mo-t-62/= t- 

^ . by by ma 

Tranrfemng m, a:-=a^-=3^ 

360. It is farther evident, from Arts. 357 and 368, that if 

THE ANTECEDENT AND CONSEQUENT BE BOTH MULTIPLIED, 
OR BOTH DIVIDED, B7 THE SAME QUANTITY, THE RATIO WILL 

HOT BE ALTERED.* See Art. 140. 



same ratio. 



a ^ 

The ratio of a : 6=r 

ma a 
Multiplying both terms by m, ma : m6=—^=T 

a b an a 
Dividing both terms by n, ~ : -=rT =t 

Cor. 1. The ratio of two fraction which have a common 
denominator, is the same as the ratio of their num^eratars. 

a b 

Thus the ratio of - : -, is the same as that of a : 6. 
n n 

Cor. 2. The direct ratio of two fractions which have a 
common numerator, is the same as the reciprocal ratio of 
their denominators, 

.^. a a 11 

Thus the ratio of -- • -, is the same as -- ^ -, or n : m. 
m n m TV 

361. From the last article, it will be easy to determine the 
ratio of any two fractions. If each term be multiplied by 
the two denominators, the ratio will be assigned in integral 
expressions. Thus multiplying the terms of the couplet 
a c abd bed 

r • T by 6(i, we have -r- • —t^ which becomes ad : bcy by can- 
celling equal quantities from the numerators and denomi- 
nators. 



♦Euclid, 16. 5. 
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361. 6. A ratio of greater inequality y compounded with 
another ratio, increases it. 

Let the ratio of greater inequality be that of l-f-n : 1 

And any given ratio, that of a: b 

The ratio compounded of these, (Art. 352,) is a-^na : b 
Which is greater than that of a : 6 (Art. 356. cor.) 
But a ratio of lesser inequaHh/i compoimded with another 
ratio, diminishes it. 

Let the ratio of lesser inequality be that of 1 -n : 1 

And any given ratio, that of a:b 

The ratio compounded of these is . a-naib 

Which is less than that of a : &. 

362. If to or from the terms of any couplet^ there be added or 
SUBTRACTED two Other quantities having the same ratio^ the sums 
or remainders vnll also have the same ratio,* 

Let the ratio of a : 6 > 

Be the same as that of c:dl 

Then the ratio of the sum of the antecedents, to the sum 
of the consequents, viz. of o-f-c to 6+d, is also the same. 
a+c c a 



^'^^^^b+d-d-b 




Demonstration. 


1. By supposition. 


a c 
b=d 


2. Multiplpng by b and d. 


ad=:bc 


3. Adding cd to both sides. 


ad+cd=bc+cd 


4. Dividing by cf. 


bc+cd 


5. Dividing by 6+cf, 


a+c c a 
b+d-d-b 


The ratio of the difference of the 


antecedents, to the diflfer- 


ence of the consequents, is also the 


same. 


That IS _-^_.---_ 
6-d d b 





* Euclid, 5 and 6, 5. 
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Denumstration. 



4. By supposition, as before, 



o_ c 

2. Multiplying by b and dy ad=:bc 

3. Subtracting cd from both sides, od - cd= 6c - cd 

4. Dividing by rf, a-c=- " 



5. Dividing by 6 - d 



d 
a^c c a 



h^d d b 
Thus the ratio of 16 : 5 is 3 > 

And the ratio of 9 : 3 is 3 > 

Then adding and subtracting the terms of the two couplets, 

The ratio of 15+9 : 5+3 is 3 



And the ratio of 15-9:5 



+3 is 3 > 
-3 is 3 J 



Thus the ratio < 



Here the terms of only two couplets have been added to- 
gether. But the proof may be extended to any number of 
couplets where the ratios are equal. For, by the addition of 
the two first, a new couplet is formed, to which, upon the 
same principle, a third may be adiied, a fourth, &c. Hence, 

363. If, in several couplets, the ratios are equal, the sum 

OF ALL THE ANTECEDENTS HAS THE SAME RATIO TO THE 
SUM OF ALL THE CONSEQUENTS, .WHICH ANT ONE OF THE 
ANTECEDENTS HAS TO ITS CONSEQUENT.^ 

12:6=2 

10 : 5=2 

8:4=2 

^ 6:3=2 

Therefore the ratio of (12+10+8+6) : (6+5+4+3) =2. 

363. b. A ratio of greater inequality is diminished^ by adding 
the same quantity to lK)th the terms. 

Let the given ratio be that of o+t : a or ?Il1- 

a 

Adding a; to both terms, it becomes a+i+a? : o+a? or ^ "'^ 

a+ar 



* EucUd, 1 and 12, 5. 
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Reducing them to a common denominator. 

The first becomes a'+ab+ax+h x 

And the latter a'+ab +ax^ 

a{<i-\'x) 

As the latter numerator is manifestly less than the other, 
the ratio must be less. (Art. 356. cor.) 

But a ratio of lesser inequality is increased^ by adding the 
same quantity to both terms. 

Let the given ratio be that of a- & : a, or fLZT 

a 

Adding x to both terms, it becomes a - b+x : a+x or ^ *? 

Reducing them to a common denominator. 

The first becomes a'-abr\^ax-bx 

o(a-4-a?) 
And the latter, a^-ah+ax^ 

a{a+x) 

As the latter numerator is greater than the other, the ratio 
18 greater. 

If the same quantity, instead of being added, is subtracted 
from both terms, it is evident the efifect upon the ratio must 
be reversed. 

Exatnples* 

1. Which is the greatest, the ratio of 11 : 9, or that of 
44:351 cJ^.j, \ . : c:". 

2i Which is the greatest, the ratio of a+3 : io, or that of 
2a+7:-lal ^ .,^^. i, ^ti- ^ i ^:' a^. ^^ .^^ 

3. If the antecedent of a couplet b^ 65, and the ratio 13, 
what is the consequent? c'* ^''^•cj . 6^'^'''^^^^ 

4. If the consequent of a couplet be 7, and the ratio 18, 
what is the antecedent. ; V. ^\ -•''.• , / '<^ 6 "^ / "^^^ ^ ^'» 

6. What is the ratio compounded of the ratios of 3 : 7, and 



2« : 5i, and 7aj4.1 :3y-2l 

6. What is the ratio compounded of ar+y : ft, and 
ar-y : o-fi, and a+6 : A ? Ans. a?* - j/* : hh. 



^ - t 
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7. . If the ratios of 5x+7 : 2a: - 3, and a;4-2 : | x+i be com- 
pounded, will they produce a ratio of greater inequality, or of 
lesser inequality ? Ans. A ratio of greater inequality. 

8. What is the ratio compounded of a?+y : o, and x^yib^ 

and b : ? Ans. A ratio of equality. 

9. What is the ratio compounded of 7 : 5, and the dupli-' 
cate ratio of 4 : 9, and the trij^icate ratio of 3 : 2 1 •^ 

Jtf 14 : ?.v / ^ '-----^ Ans. 14: 15. 

10. What is the ratio compounded of 3 : 7, and the tripli- 
cate ratio of a: : y, and the subduplicate ratio of 49 : 9 1 • / ' ^ > 

^/f-Jb^'^^^ /^^-^ Ans.a.3:y«. 

' PROPORTION. 

363. An accurate and familiar acquaintance with the doc- 
trine of ratios, is necessary to a ready understanding of the 
principles of propartUm, one of the most important of all the 
branches of the mathematics. In considering ratios, we 
compare two quantities^ for the purpose of finding either their 
difference, or the quotient of the one divided by the other. 
But in proportion, the comparison is between two ratios. 
And this comparison is hmited to such ratios as are equal. 
We do not inquire how much one ratio is greater or less than 
another, but whether they are the same. Thus the numbers 
12, 6, 8, 4, are said to be proportional, because the ratio of 
12 : 6 is the same as that of 8 : 4. 

364. Proportion, then, is an equality of ratios. It is ei- 
ther arithmetical or geometrical. Arithmetical proportion is 
an equality of arithmetical ratios, and geometrical proportion 
is an equality of geometrical ratios.* Thus the numbers 6, 
4, 10, 8, are in arithmetical proportion, because the difference 
between 6 and 4 is the same as the difference between 10 and 
8. And the numbers 6, 2, 12, 4, are in geometrical propor- 
tion, because the quotient of 6 divided by 2, is the same as 
the quotient of 12 divided by 4. 

. 365. Care must be taken not to confound proportion with 
ratio. This caution is the more necessary, as in common 
discourse, the two terms are used indiscriminately, or rather, 

* See Note L. 
/ / 24 
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proportion \a used for both. The expenses of one man are 
8aia to bear a greater proportion to his income, than those of 
another. But according to the definition which has just been 

flven, one prqxH'tion is neither greater nor less than another. 
6r egtudUj/ does not admit of degrees. One ratio may be 
greater or less than another. The ratio of 12 : 2 is greater 
than that of 6 : 2, and less than that of 20 : 2. But these dif- 
ferences are not applicable to proportion^ when the term is 
used in its technical sense. The loose signification which is 
80 fiiequently attached to this word, may be proper enough in 
famUiar language : for it is sanctioned by a general usage. 
But for scientific purposes, the distinction between proportion 
and ratio should be clearly drawn, and cautiously observed. 

366. The equality between two ratios, as has been stated, 
is called proportion. The word is sometimes applied also to 
the series of terms among which this equality of ratios exists. 
Thus the two couplets 15:5 and 6 : 2 are, when taken (x)- 
gether, called a proportion. 

367. Proportion may be expressed, either by the common 
sign of equality, or by four pomts between the two couplets. 

Thus i^" ^~^ •• 2, or 8 •• 6 : : 4 •• 2 > are arithmetical 
(a " h=zc •• (2, or a •- 6 : : c •• i2 ) proportions. 

^1 C 12 : 6=8 : 4, or 12 : 6 : : 8 : 4 ) are geometrical 
\ a : b=d : A, or a: b::d:h) proportions. 

The latter is read, * the ratio of a to 6 equals the ratio of d 
to &;' or more concisely, * a is to 6, as d to A.' 

368. The first and last terms are called the extremes^ and 
the other two the means. Homologous terms are either the 
two antecedents or the two consequents. Analogous terms 
are the antecedent and consequent of the same couplet. 

369. As the ratios are equal, it is manifestly inunaterial 
which of the two couplets is placed first. 

If a:b::c:d, then c:d::a:b. For if ?=£ then ^= % 

b d d b 

370. The number of terms must be, at least, four. For 
the equality is between the ratios of two couplets ; and ea4^h 
couplet must have an antecedent and a consequent. There 

* may be a proportion, however, among three quantities. For 
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one of the quaatities may be repeatedy so as to form two 
terms. In this case the quantity repeated is called the rmd- 
die temiy or a mean proportional between the two other quan- 
titiesy especially if the proportion is geometrical. 

Thus the numbers 8, 4, 2, are proportional. That is, 8 : 
4 : : 4 : 2. Here 4 is both the consequent in the first couplet, 
and the antecedent in the last. It is therefore a mean [n:o» 
portional between 8 and 2. 

The last term is called a third proportional to the two other 
quantities. Thus 2 is a third proportional to 8 and 4. 

371. Inverse or reciprocal proportion is an equality between 
a direct ratio, and a reciprocal ratio. 

Thus4:2:: i:i; that is, 4 is to 2, rec^>roeatty, as 3 to 6. 
Sometimes also, the order of the terms in one of the couplets, • 
is inverted, without writing them in the form of a fraction. 
—(Art. 351.) 

Thus 4 : 2 : : 3 : 6 inversely. In this case, the first term 
is to the second^ as the fourth to the third ; that is, the first 
divided by the second, is equal to the fourth divided by the 
third. 

372. When there is a series of quantities, such that the 
ratios of the first to the second, of the second to the third, of 
the third to the fourth, &c. are aU ^Qwd ; the quantities are 
said to be in comlixifaed proportion. The consequent of each 
preceding ratio is, then, the antecedent of the following 
one. — Continued proportion is also called progresnon, as will 
be seen in a following section. 

Thus the numbers 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, are in continued orttAme- 
tical proportion. For 10 - 8=8 - 6=6 - 4=4 - 2. 

The numbers 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, are in continued geometrical 
proportion. For 64 : 32 : : 32 : 16 : : 16 : 8 : : 8 : 4. 

If a, 6, c, dy hy &c. are in continued geometrical propor- 
tion ; then a:h:\h:c::c\di:d:hy &c. 

One case of continued proportion is that of three propor- 
tional quantities. (Art. 370.) 

373. As an arithmeiical proportion is, generally, nothing 
more than a very simple equation, it is scarcely necessary to 
give the subject a separate consideration. 

The proportion a . . 6 : : c . . d 

Is the some as the equation a - (=c - (f. 
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It will be proper, howeteer, to observe that, if four quanti- 
ties are in arithinetical proportion, the sum of the extremes is 
equal to the sum of the means. 

Thus if o . . 6 : : A . . m, then n+m=b+h 

Pot by supposition, a-h^^h-m 

And transposing" - h and - m, a-|-m= 64- A 

Sointheproportion,12..10::ll.;9,wehavel24-9=10+ll. 
Again if three quantities are in arithmetical proportion, the 
sum of the extremes is equal to double the mean. 

If a. .6: :6..c, then, a-hzzzh'-c 

And transposing - h and - c, t^c = 26. 

GEOMETRICAL PROPORTION. 

S74. But if four quantities are in geometrical proportion, 
the PRODUCT of the extremes is equal to the product of the 
means. 

If a:b::c:d^ ad=:bc 

abd^cbd 
"6 d" 

Reducing the fractions, adz=bc 

Thus 12 : 8 : : 15 : 10, therefore 12x10=8x15, 
Cor. Any factor may be transferred from one mean to the 
other, or from one extreme to the other, without affecting the 
proportion. If a : w6 : : a? : y, then a :b::mx:y. For the 
product of the means is, in both cases the same. And if 
na:b iixiy^ then a:b::x:ny, 

375. On the other hand, if the product of two quantities 
is equal to the product of two others, the four quantities will 
form a proportion, when they are so arranged, that those on 
one side of the equation shall constitute the means, and those 
on the other side, the extremes. 

If my=nhy then m:n::h:y, that is, !??=_ 

n y 

For by dividing my=:nh by ny, we have ^=:_ 

ny ny 

And reducing the fractions. 



For by supposition, (Arts. 346, 364.) 
Multiplying by 5rf, (Ax. 3.) 



m h 
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Cor. The same must be true of any factors which form the 
two sides of an equation. 

If (a+b) xc^id-m) xVi thena+6 : d-m::y :c, 

S76. If three quantities are proportional, the product of the 
extremes is equal to the square of the mean. For this mean 
proportional is, at the same time, the consequent of the first 
couplet, and the antecedent of the last. (Art. 370.) It is 
therefore to be multiplied into itself ^ that is, it is to be squared. 

If a :b::b : Cy then mult, extremes and means, ac=V. 

Henoe, a mean proportional between two quantities may be 
found, by extracting the square root of their product. 

If a : x::x: Cy then 3^=ac^ and x=j\/ac. (Art. 297.) 

377. It follows, from Art. 374, that in a proportion, either 
extreme is equal to the product of the means, divided by the 
other extreme ; and either of the means is equal to the pro- 
duct of the extremes, divided by the other mean. 



1. If a: b::c: (i,then 


ad=:bc 


2. Dividing by d. 




3. Dividing the first by c, 


b^^ 

c 


4. Dividing it by 6, 


-t 


5. Dividing it by a, 


dJj.; 
a 



that is, the 

fourth term is equal to the product of the second and third 
dimded by the first. 

On this principle is founded the rule of simple proportion 
in arithmetic, commonly called the Rule of Three, Three 
numbers are given to find a fourth, which is obtained by 
multiplying together the second and third, and dividing by 
the first. 

378. The propositions respecting the products of the 
means, and of the extremes, furnish a very simple and cc«i- 
venient criterion for determining whether any four quantities 
are proportional. We have only to multiply the means 
together, and also the extremes. If the products are equal, 
the quantities are proportional. If the products are not equal, 
the quantities arc not proportional. 
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379. In mathematical iuvestigations, when the relations 
of several quantities are given, they are frequently stated in 
the form of a proportion. But it is commonly necessary that 
this first proportion should pass through a number of trans- 
formations before it brings out distinctly the unknown quan- 
tity, or the proposition which we wish to demonstrate. It 
may undergo any change which will not affect the equality 
of the ratios ; or which will leave the product of the means 
equal to the product of the extremes. 

It is evident, in the first place, that any alteration^ in the 
arrangement^ which will not afiect the equality of these two 
products, will not destroy the proportion. Thus, if a: biicid^ 
the order of these four quantities may be varied, in any way 
which will leave ad=zbc. Hence, 

380. If four quantities are proportional, the order op 

THE MEANS, OR OF THE EXTREMES, OR OF THE TERMS OF 
BOTH COUPLETS, MAY BE INVERTED WITHOUT DESTROYING 
THE PROPORTION. 

If a: b::c : d} .^ 

And 12:8::6:4i"^^°' 

1. Inverting the means,* 

a: c::b : d} ... . A The first is to the tidrdy 
12 : 6 : : 8 : 4 5 ' i As the second to the fourth. 

In other words, the ratio of the antecedents is equal to the 
ratio of the consequents. 

This inversion of the means is frequently referred to by 
geometers, under the name of MtemaHon.'f 

2. Inverting the extremes, 

d : b::c : a > ., , . C The fourth is to the second, 
4 : 8: : 6 : 12 r * < As therttrdto the jirs*. 

3. Inverting the terms of each couplet, 

b : a ::d : c I ., . C The second is to the first, 
8 : 12 : : 4 : 6 5 * < As the fourth to the third. 

This is technically called Inversion. 
Each of these may also be varied, by changing the order 
of the two couplets. (Art. 369.) 

Cor. The order of the whole proportion may be inverted. 
If a:b: :c:d, then d : c::b : a. 

* See Note M. f Euclid, 16. 5. 
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la each of these cases, it will be at once seen that, by 
taking the products of the means, and of the extremes, we 
have ad=bcy and 12x4=8x6. 

If the terms of only one of the couplets are inverted, the 
proportion becomes reciprocal (Art 371.) 

If a: b: :c : dy then a is to 6, reciprocally, as d to c, 
■■■ 381. A difference of arrangement is not the only alteration 
which we have occasion to produce, in the terms of a pro- 
portion. It is frequently necessary to multiply, divide, involve, 
&c. In all cases, the art of conducting the investigation 
consists in so ordering the several changes, as to maintain a 
constant equality, between the ratio of the two first terms, 
and that of the two last. As in resolving an equation, we 
must see that the sides remain equal ; so in varying a pro- 
portion, the equaUty of the r(Uios must be preserved. And 
this is effected either by keeping the ratios the same^ while 
the terms are altered ; or by increasing or diminishing one of 
the ratios (is much as the other, Mogt of the succeeding proofs 
are intended to bring this principle distinctly into view, and 
to make it familiar. Some of the propositions might be de- 
monstrated, in a more simple manner, perhaps, by multiplying 
the extremes and means. But this would not give so clear 
a view of the nature of the several changes in the proportions. 

It has been shown that, if both the terms of a couplet be 
multiplied or divided by the same quantity, the ratio will re- 
main the same ; (Art. 360.) that multiplying the antecedent 
is, in effect, multiplying the ratio, and dividing the antece- 
dent, is dividing the ratio ; (Art. 357.) and farther, that mul- 
tiplying the consequerUy is, in effect, dividing the ratio, and 
dividing the consequent is multiplying the ratio. (Art. 358.) 
As the ratios in a proportion are equal, if they are both 
multiplied, or both divided, by the same quantity, they will 
l&till be equal. (Ax. 3.) One will be increased or diminished 
as much as the other. Hence, 

382. If four quantities are proportional, two analogous 

OR TWO HOMOLOGOUS TERMS MAY BE MULTIPLIED OR DI- 
VIDED BY THE SAME QUANTITY, WITHOUT DESTROYING THE 
PROPORTION. 

If ancdogous terms be multiplied or divided, the ratios will 
not be altered. (Art. 360. ) If homologous terms be multi- 
plied or divided, both ratios will be equally increased or 
diminished. (Arts. 357, 8. ) 
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K a: b::c : d, then, 

1. Multiplying the two first terms, maimb: :c: d 

2. Multiplpng the two last terms, a :b::mc : md 

3. Multiplying the two antecedents,* ma: b::mc : d 

4. Multiplying the two consequents, u:mb::c : md 
6. Dividing the two first terms, - : Z::q ; ti 



m m 
6. Dividing the two last terms, axbi 



d 



t7| m 

7, Dividing the two antecedents, ?L : 6 : : ^ : d 

m m 

8. Dividing the two consequents, ax ^ i:c\ £, 

m m 

Cor. 1. Ml the terms may be multiplied or divided by the 

«(a,me quantity, f 

> J a b c d 

maimbwmc : mdy _:—::_: _. 

m m m m 

Cor, 2. In any of the cases in this article, multiplication 
of the consequent may be substituted for division of the ante- 
cedent in the same couplet, and division of the consequent, 
for midtiplication of the antecedent. (Art. 359, cor.) 



Thus 
for 



ma:b::mo:d 



Lm m 



g 


r b ,1 
o: ^::mc:d 




v«i 


m 




r ^1 


a:mb::i:d 


>or < 


^ 






L m J 





maibiie : - 
m 

- : 6 : : c : wid 



383. It is often necessary not only to alter the terms of a 
proportion, and to vary the arrangement, but to compare rnie 
proportion toith another. From tl^is comparison will fi^equently 
arise a new proportion, which may be requisite in solving a 
problem, or in carrying forward a demonstration. One of 
the most important cases is that in which two of the terms 
in one of the proportions compared, are the same with two in 
the other. The similar terms may be made to (2wi^ear, 
and a new proportion may be formed of the fbur remaining 
terms. For, 



* Euclid 3. 5. t Euclid 4. 5. 
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384. If two kATios are respbctivelt e<^ual to a third, 

THET ARE EQUAL tO EACH OTHER.* 

This is nothing more than the 1 1th axiom applied to ratios. 

V?^'i'*^:!!|thena:fc::c:(i,ora:c::6:i(Art.S80.) 
And €:a::m:n) ' * .^ ' 

And m : n : : c : a 5 

C°^-I^« = *U'» = "ithen«:i>c:d.t " 
m:n>c::a5 

For if the ratio of m : n is greater than that of e : d^ it is 

manifest that the ratio (rf4h; ^ which is ttpal to that of m : n, 

is also greater than that of c : d . : . 

385. In these instances^ the terms which are alike, in the 
two pre^rtions are the two frBt and the two la»i. But this 
arrangement is not essential. The order of the terms may. 
be changed, in various ways, without aSecting the equality 
of the ratios. 

1. The similar terms may be the two antecetfento, or t)i6 

two eoftfe^tiente, in each proportion. Thus, 

If «i : a : : n : 6 > -i ( By alternation, m\n\\a\h 
And m\c\in\iS \ And tn : n : : c : d 

Therefore a : 6 : : c : rf, or a : c : : 6 : i2, by the last article. 

%. The antecedefUs in one of the proportions, may be the 
same as the eonsequeata in the other. 

If m:^a::n:b) ^ ( By inver. and altem. a:b::m:n 
And c:nr^::dini ^ By alternation, c:d::m:n 

Therefor^^a : 6, &c. as before. 

3. Two homologous terms, in one of the proportions, may 
be the same, as two analogous terms in the other. 

If a:m::6:n>, (By alternation, a:6::»i:n 
Andc:d: :m:n) (And c:d::m:n 

Therefore, a : 6, &c. 

All these are instances of an equalUi/y between the ratios in 
one proportion, tod those in another. In geometry, the 

* Eudid 11.5. t Euclid 13. 5. 
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propedtioDi to which tbeyb^lQiitg.is imp^lj,,9ited,by the 
words "ea? aequo^^^ or ^^ex aej'tt^li'** The. sejcopd. case ia 
thifif article iii^that which in its form, most obviously answers 
tb the explanation in Euclid. But they are all upon the 
G^U9(^ princijde, and are frequently referred |p^ without dis<* 
crimination. 

386. Any number of proportions naay be compared, in the 
same manner, if the two first or the tw6 last terms in eipich 
preceding proportion,, are the same wit|^ the two first pr th^ 
two last in the following one.* 

Abd t: d:\k\l 

And h:l::m\n 

And tn:n:;a?:y^ 
' That iB^ the two tXBi terms et the first proportion, l|aye the 
same ratio, as the two last terms of the last proportion. For 
it is manifest that the ratid of all the couplets is the same. 

And iif the terms do not stand in the same order as here, 
yet if they can be reduced to this form, the same principle is 
qijjAicalpfo.' 



then(ft5: :.a?:y. 



Thus if a : c : 
Ai^d cih: 
And ft : m : 
And mix: 



:h:d 
:d:l 
:l:n 



>' then by alternation < 



a: 


h: 


:e: 


d 


« 


d: 


:h 


I 


k 


I: 


:«»: 


«. 


t» 


:n 


::x 


-y 



Therefore a : 6 : : a? : y, as before. 

In all the examples in .this, and th^ preceding articles, the 
two .terms in one proportion which have equals in another, 
are. neither the two meansy nor the' two extremes^ but one of 
the means, and one of the extremes ; and the resulting pro- 
portion is uniformly direct. ' . 

S67. Btit if the two means, or the two extremes^ in one 
proportion, be the same with the means, or the eztTOmes^ in' 
anoUier, Ae four remaining tennp will be reciprocdlly proper" 
Honal. 

If a:m::n:b) ^x^ 1 1 

Andc:m::n:dr^**'^« = '^" 



:c::- 



b d' 



OT a:ti:d:b. 



And Jfcjm I ^^^- ^*) Therefore a6=e<l, and o : c : ; d : fc 



*EuclidS2.5. 
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In this.example, the two means in one proportiDn, aieUke 
those in the other. But the principle will be the same, if the 
ka:tnme$ are alike, or if the extremes in one proportioQ are 
like the m^an^ in the other. 

The propbdition in geometry which applies to this case» is 
usually cited by the words **ex aequo pertwrbate.^^* 

388. Another way in which the terms of a proportion may 
be varied, is by addUion or subtrtictum. 

If to or from two analogous or two homologous 

TERMS of a. proportion, TWO OTHER QUANTITIES HAVING 
THE SAME RATIO BE ADDED OR SUBTRACTED, THE PROPORTION 
WILL BE PRESERVED.! 

For a ratio is not altered, by adding to it, or subtracting 
from it, the terms of another equal ratio. (Art. 362.) 

If aibi: c :d) 
And aibiimin) 

Then by adding to, or subtracting from d and ft, the terms 
of the equal ratio m : n, we have, 

n+m*.b-\-n::t:di and a-m:6-fi: :e:d« 
And by adding and subtracting m and t^ to and from c and 
d we have, 

a: 6: :e+m: d+n^ and a: 6 ::c-m :d**fL 
Here the addition and subtraction are to and from analo' 
gous terms. But by alternation, (Art. 380,) these terms will 
become hqmologousy and we shall have, 

a+m:c::b'^n:df and a-m: c: : &-n: (f. 

Cor. 1. This addition may, evidently, be extended to any 
mmiber of equal ratios.^ 



Thusifa:6: : 



e: d 
h:l 
min 
x:y 
Then a:b:: e+h+m+x : d+l+n-f y. 



«Ea6Ud23,d. ^ tEuclid9,5. t£iieUd8,5. Coc. 
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For by alternation a:c::h:d} there- C Or^m : c+n ::h:d 
And m:n::b:dl fore < ora+in:5::c-fn:d. 

S89, From the last article it is evident that if, in any pro- 
portion, the terms be added to, or subtracted from each other, 
that is, 

If two analogous or homologous terms be added to, 
or subtracted from the two others, the proportion 
will be preserved. 

Thus, ifaibiicidj and 12 :4: : 6 : 2, then, 

1. Adding the two last terms, to the two first. 

a+cib-^dwaih 12+6: 4+2:: 12: 4 

and a+c:6+d::c:d 12+6: 4+2:: 6:2 

or a+c : a: :6+d: 6 12+6: 12:: 4+ 2:4 

and o+c : c : : 6+d : d 12+6 : 6 : : 4+ 2:2. 

2. Addmg the two aintecedefntSy to the two ccnsequenis. 

a+hib::c+d\d 12+4: 4::6+2:2 

0+6 : a : : c-\-d : c, &c. 12+4: 12 : : 6+2 : 6, &c. 
This is called Ciympo9Uumj\ 
S. Svbtraicting the two first terms, from the two lasU 

c-a\ai : (i-6:6 
c-a: c : :d-6:<i, &c. 

4. Subtracting the two Icvt terms from the two first. 

a^c: 6-d: :a:6| 
a-c:6--<2: : c: d, &c. 

5. Subtraeiing the con^e^gru^nto from the antecedents. 

o-ft : 6: :c-d: d 
a : a-6 : : c : c-d, &c. 
The alteration expressed by the la^t of these forms is called 
Cofioernofk 

6. Subtracting the antecedents from the consequents. ' 

6-a : aiid-c: c 
b : 6-a: : d : d^c, &c. 

* Euclid 24, 5. f Euclid jl8, 5. {Eudjdl9^5. 
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7. Adding and subtracting, 

a-{-& : a-6: :c+d : c-^d. 
That is, the sum of the two first terms, is to their differ- 
ence, as the sum of the two last, to their difference. 

Cor. If any compound (j^uantities, arranged as in the prece- 
ding examples, are proportional, the simple quantities of which 
they are compounded are proportional also. 

Thus, if a^b : b:: c-f-^ *• d, then a: b::c : d. 
This is called Dwisum.''^ 

390. If the corresponding terms of two or more 
ranks of proportional quantities be multiplied 
together, the product will be proportional. 

This is compounding ratios, (Art. 352,) or compounding 
proportions. It should be distinguished from what is called 
ctmpositiony which is an addition of the terms of a ratio. (Art. 
889. 2,) 

If a:b::c:dl 12:4::6:2) 

And h:l::m:nS 10:5::8:45 

Then ah:bl::cm:dn 120 : 20 : : 48 : 8. 

For from the nature of proportion, the two ratios in the 

first rank are equal, and also the ratios in the second rank. 

And multiplying the corresponding terms is multiplying the 

ratiosy (Art. 357. cor.) that is, multiplying equals by equaU ; 

iAx. 3.) so that the ratios will still be equal, and therefore 
lie four products must be proportional. 
The same proof is applicable to any number of proportions. 

Ca:b::c\ d 
If<fc:Z::wi:n 

(p:q::x:y 
Then ahp : blq : : emx : dny. 

From this it is evident, that if the terms of a proportion be 
muItipUed, each into itself^ that is, if they be raised to any 
p(mery they will still be proportional. 

Ifa:6::c:d 2:4::6:12 

a:b::c:d 2 :4::6 : 12 



Thena':6«::c*:(? 4: 16:: 36: 144 



* Euclid 17. 5. See Note N. 
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Proportionals will also be obtained, by reversing this pro- 
cess, that is, by extracting the roots of the terms. 

li a: b : : c : d, then V^ • V^ • • V^ ' V^^* 

For taking the product of extr. and means, adx-bc 
And extracting both sides, ^ad^^bc 

That is, (Arts. 269, 376.) V« • V*; • V« '- V^- 

Hen<?e, 

391. If several quantities are proportipnal, their uke 

POWERS OR LIKE ROOTS ARE PROPORTIONAL.^ 

If a : 6 : : c : d 
Then ijT : 6": : e : d\ and 5;/a : V* : : V^ • V^-' 

fn in In • m 

And V^*" : \/*"- • \/^ • \/^» ^^si^ is, a"" : &^ : : tf^ : dF. 

392. If the terms in one rank of proportionals be dvoided 
by the corresponding terms in another rank, the quotients 
will be proportional. 

This is sometimes called the restiUAvm of ratios. 

If a:b\.c\d} 12 : 6 : : 18 : 9 > 



i\ 



And fc:Z::«i:n) 6:2:: 9:3$ 

Then?:*::!.^ l^.h:}^^ 

h I m n 6 2 9 S 

This is merely reversing the process in Art. 390, and may 
be demonstrated in a sinmar maimer. 

This should be distinguished from what geometers caU 
dwisUm, which is a subtraction of the terms of a ratio. (Art. 
389. cor.) 

When proportions are compounded by multipUcation, it 
will often be the case, that the same factor will be found in 
two analogous or two homologous terms. 
Thus it a:bi:c:d} 
And m: a::n: c\ 



am: ab::cn: cd* 

Here a is m the two first terms, and c in the two last Di- 
viding by these, (Art. 382,) the proportion becomeii 
m: b::n:d, Eknce, 



* It must not be inferred flrom this, that quantities hare the same rtUio as 
their like powers or like roots. See Art. 354. 
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* S9S. In compounding proportions, equai faetori aif dimvrs 
in two analogous ot homologous terms,, may be rgtcted. • * 

a:h::e:d 12: 4:: 9:3 ; 

4:8::a:e 
8:20::e:15 



Ca:h::e:d 

If ]b:h::d: I 

( A,: OT : : Z : n 



Thena:m::c:n 12:a0::9:15 

.This rule may |>e applied to the cases, to which the terms 
" ex aequa*^ and " ex aequo perturhcUe*^ refer. See Arts. 386 and 
387. One of the method^ may seiTe to verify the other. 

\ 394. The changes which may be made in proportions, 
without disturbing the equality of the ratios, ar4 so imme- 
rous, that they would become biirdcnsbme to the memory, if 
they were not reducible to a few general fNinciples^ Tl^ey 
are mostly produced, 

1. By inverting the order of the terms, Art. 380, . 

2. By mvlHplying or dividing by the same quantity^ Art, 38?. 

3. By comparing proportions which have Uke lemif,: Art. 384, 

6, 6, 7. 

4. By adding or subtracSng the tenner of eqfoal ratioe, Art. 

388, 9. 

5. By multiplying or dwiding one proportion by another. Art. 

390, 2, 3. 

6. By involving or extracting the roots of the terms. Art. 391. 

395. When four quantities are proportional, if the first be 
greater than the second^ the third will be greater than the 
fourth ; if equal, equal : if less, less. 

For, the ratios of the two couplets being the same, if one is 
a ratio of eqv^ity, the other is also, and therefore the ante-* 
cedent in each is equcd to its consequent ; f Art. 350,) if one 
is a ratio of greater inequality ^ the other is also, and therefore 
the antecedent in each is grecUer than its consequent ; and 
if one is a ratio of lesser inequality^ the other is also, and 
therefore the antecedent in each is less than its consequent. 

Ca=zby e=d 

Let a:b::c: d; then if < a>6, c>d 

i «\*j c<Cd. 
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Cor. 1. If the first be greater thaji the thirdy the seomd 
will be greater than the fourth ; if equal, equal ; if less, less.* 

For by alternation, aibiici d becomes a : c : : 6 : i{, with- 
out any alteration of 'the quantities. Therefore, if a=sb, 

c=d, &c. as before. 

■| 

Cor. 2. If a : m : : c : n > ., .- , j « x 

For, by equality of ratios, (Art. 386. 2.) or compoun^g 
ratios, (Arts, 390, 393.) 

a : 6 : : c : d. Therefore, if a=:6, c=i, &c. as before. 

^*"" ^' L m -IJ '• •"« •• i \ *^«° if «=*' «='^ '^^•^ 

and m,: o: : c : n) . 

For, by compounding ratios, (Arts. 390, 393,) 

aibiic: d. Therefore, if a=i, c=rf, &c. 

395. 6. If four quantities are propbrtional, their redprotais 
are proportional ; and v. v. 

If a : 6 : : : ({, then 1 : 1 : : 1 : ^ 
abed 

'. For in each of these proportions, we have, by reduction, 
ad=:bc. 

CONTINUED PROPORTION. 

396. When quantities are in continued proportion, all the 
ratio? are equal. (Art. 372.) If 

a : b : :b : c : : c : d : : d : By 
the ratio of a : 6 is the same, as th9,t of 6 : c, of c : il, or of 
d : e. The ratio of the first of these quantities to the last^ is 
equal to the product of all the intervening ratios ; (Art 353,) 
that is, the ratio of a : 6 is equal to 
abed 
b e d e 
But as the intervening ratios are all equaiy instead of multi- 
plying them into each other, we may multiply any one of 
them into t<M(f; observing to make the number of factors 
•" » ' — — — ^.^— — ^ 

« Euclid 14. 5. t Euclid 20. 5. t Euclid 21. 5. 
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aqual ta Uie numbear of intervening ratios. Thus the ratio 
of a: Cy in the example ju9t givon^ is equal to 
a^ a a a a* 

When several quantities are in continued proportion, the 
nmnber of coupkite, and of course the number of ratios^ is 
one ks8 than the number of quanitieau Thus the five pro- 
portional quantities a, (» c» d, e» form four couolets contauung 
four ratios ; and ^e ratio of a : a is equal to the ratio of 
a* : b\ that is, the ratio of the fourth power of the first quan« 
tity, to the fourth power of the seconds Hence, 

397. If three quantities are prop(»ti(»ial, the jwA u t»the 
tMrd, as the sqttare of the firsts to thB square of the second; or 
as the square of the second, to the square of the third. !»' 
other wcMtts, the first has to the third, a duplicate ratio of the 
first to the second. And conversely, if the first of the three 
quantities is to the third, ae the square of the first to the 
square of the second, the three quantities are proportional. 

If a:h::fy: Of then a: eiit^ i b*. Unheraally, 

398. If several quantities are in continued proportion, the 
ratio of the first to the laj^t is equal to one of the infervening 
ratios raised to a power whose index is one less than the num- 
ber of quantities. 

If there are four proportionals a, 6, c, <2, then a : rf : : a* : i*. 
If there are jwe Uyb^c^dy e ; a : e: : a* i b\ Sio. 

399. If several quantities are in continued proportjoai, they 
will be proportional when the oider of the whole is moerted. 
This has abready been proved with respect to four proportional 
quantities. (Art. 380. cor.) It may be extended to any num- 
ber of quantities. 

Between the numbers, 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, , 

The ratios are 9, 2, 2, 2, 

Between the same inverted 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 

The ratios are -2, J, i, ^. 

So if the carder of any proportional quantities be inverted, 
live ratios in one series will be the redproeds of those in the 
other. For by the inversion, each antecedent becomes a con- 
sequent, and «. «. and the ratio of a consequent to its antece* 
dent is the reciprocal of the ratio of the antecedent tp the 

26 • 
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consequent. (Art. 351.) That the reciprocals of equal quan- 
tities are themselves equal, is evident from Ax. 4. 

400. Harmonical or Musical Proportion may be con- 
sidered as a species of geometrical proportion. It consists in 
an equality of geometrical ratios ; but one or more of the 
terms is the difference between two quantities. 

Three or four quantities are said to be in hamumcd propar- 
tiar^ when the first is to the last^ as the difference between 
the two Jirsty to the difference between the two last. 

If the three quantities a, fc, and c, are in harmonical pro- 
portion, then a : c::a-~b : b-c. 

If the /our quantities a, 6, c, and il, are in harmonical pro- 
portion, tnen a : d : : a -6 : c - d. 

Thus the three numbers 12, 8, 6, axe in harmonical pro- 
portion. 

And the four numbers 20« 16, 12, 10, are in harmonical 
proportion. 

401. If, of four quantities in harmonical proportion, any 
three be given, the other may be found. For from the pro- 
portion, 

a: d:: a-b : c-di 

by taking the product of the extremes and the means, we 
have ac - ad=ad- 6d. 

And this equation may be reduced, so as to give the value 
of either of the four letters. 

Thus by transposing - (id, and dividing by a, 

2ad--bd 

c= . 

^ a 

Examples f m which the prmdples of proportion are applied to the 
solution of problems. 

1. Divide the number 49 into two such parts, that the 
greater increased by 6, may be to the less diminished by 11 ; 
as 9 to 2. 

Let «= the greater, and 49 -rr= the less. 
By the conditions propbsed, ' x-^Q : 38 - ar : : 9 : 2 

Adding terms, (Art. 389, 2.) x+6 : 44 : : 9 : 11. 

Dividing the consequents, (Art. 382, 8.) x+6 : 4 : : 9 : 1 
Mxiltiplying the extremes and means, x4-6=36. And xz=iSO. 
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2. What number is that, to which if 1, 5, and IS, be seve- 
rally added, the first sum shall be to the second, as the sec- 
end tQ the third ^ 

Let x= the number required. 

By the conditions, x-^-l : a?+5 : : af+5 :' a:-)- 13 

Subtracting terms,*(Art. 389, 6.) x+l : 4 : : x+5 : 8 
Therefore 8a:+8=4ar+20. And jr=3. 

3. Find two numbers, the greater of which shall be to the 
less, as their sum to 42 ; and as their difference to 6. 

Let X and y = the numbers. 

By the conditions, x:y:: x-^y : 42 

And xiy'iix-^y : 6 

By equality of ratios, x-\-y : 42 : : a; -y : 6 

Inverting the means, ar+y : x- y : : 42 : 6 

Adding and subtracting terms,(Art. 389, 7,) 2x : 2y : : 48 : 36 
Dividing terras, (Art. 382,) a: : y : : 4 : 3 

Therefore 3a?=4v. Anda?=:^ 

^ 3 

From the second proportion, 6j:=y X(x-y) 

Substituting J? for a?, y=24. And a;=32. 

o 

4. Divide the number 18 into two such parts, that the 
squares of those parts may be in the ratio of 25 to 16. . 

Let a:= the greater part, and 18 - x= the less. 
By the conditions, a? : (18- xf : : 25 : 16 

Extracting, (Art. 391,) a? : 18-.a; : : 5 : 4 

Adding terms, ar : 18 : : 5 : 9 

Dividing terms, a? : 2 : : 6 : 1 

Therefore, ^ a?=10. 

5. Divide the number 14 into two such parts, that the quo- 
tient of the greater divided by the less, shall be to the quotient 
of the less divided by the greater, as 16 to 9. 

Let a?= the greater part, and 14-a?=: the less. 
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By the conditions, tt" - ' — ^«""^ ' *^ * ^ 

' 14— X X ' 

Multiplying terms, a^ : (14 - «)*: r 16 : 9 

Extracting, « : 14-* x::4:A 

Adding tenns, a: : 14 : : 4 : 7 

Dividing tenns, x:#2::4:l 
Thereftre, «=8- 

6. If the bixmber 90 be divided into two ports, wbicb 
are to e<uch other in the dtfUcaU ratio of 3 to 1, wh&t num* 
ber is a mean proportional between those parts 1 

Let 0?= the greater part, and 20- a?= the less. 

By the conditions, a? : 20-ar: : 3» : P: :9 : 

Adding terms, a::20::9:10 

Therefore, a:=18. And20-a?s =2 

A mean fv^poi. baftween 18 and 2 (Art. 376.):= V^X 18ss6. 

7. There are two numbers whose product is 24, and the 
difference of their oubes, is to the cube of their difference, n 
19 to 1. What are the numbers 1 

Let a: and y be equal to the two numbers. 

1. By supposition, a:y=24 ) 

2. And a^-y':(:c-yr::19:l5 

5. Or, (Art. 217,) a^-J/* : aJ'-S^+Stn/'^j^:: 19 : 1 
4. TherefOTe, (Art. 389, 6,) 3a?j/- 3a^/* : (x-yY : : 18 : 1 

6. Dividing by x-y (Art. 382, 5,) 3a!y : {x-yY : : 18 : 1 

6. Or, Bs 3«jy=3x24=72, 72 : («- j)« : : 18 1 1 

7. Multiplymg extremes and meanEf, (««-y)*2r4 

8. E3Ctra©ting, a?-y= 2> 

9. By the first condition, we have ay =24 > 
Reducing these two equations, we have a:=6, and jf=4 

8.,^t is required to prove that a:x:: y/2a -y : VV 
<m supposition that («+*)' :(«-«)*:: »+y J « - y-* 



^Bridge's Algebra. 
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I. Expanding, a^+2ax+x^ : a' - 2aa;+a? : : x+y : a - y 
9. Adding and subtracting terms, 2a'4-^ : ^<u; : : 2a; : 2y 
S. Dividing terms, a^+a^ : 2aa; : : a : jf 

4. Transf. the factor a?, (Art. S74. cor.) rf»4:«* : 2a : : ai* : y 

5. Inverting the means, a'-f a:* : a;* : : 2a : y 

6. Subtracting terms, a' : a;* : : 2a - y : y 

7. Extracting, a:z:: y/ia-^y : >y/y 

9. It is required to prove that d x=zcy , if a? is to y in the 
triplicate ratio of a : i, and a:b : : \/o+x: : \/d+y. 

1. involving terms, a' : 6* : : c+x : d+y 

2. By the first supposition, a' : 6^ : : a; r y 

3. By equality of ratiofif, c-j-a; : d+y ::x:y 
4* biverting the means, c-f a; :x:: d-f-y : y 

5. Subtracting terms, cix::d:y 

6. Therefore, dx==cy, 

10. There are two numbers whose product is 135, and the 
dijBerence of their squares, is to the square of their difference, 
as 4 to 1. What are the numbers 1 Ans. 15 and 9. 

11. What two numbers are those, whose difference, sum, 
and product, are as the numbers 2, 3, and 5, respectively 1 

Ans. 10 and 2. 

12. Divide the number 24 into two such parts, that theu- 
product shall be to the sum of their squares, as 3 to 10. 

Ans. 18 and 6. 

13. In a mixture of rum and orahdy, the difference be- 
tween the quantities oi each, is to the quantity of brandy, as 
100 is to the number of gallons of rum ; and the same dif^ 
fefience is to the quantity of rum, as 4 to the number pf 
gallons of brandy. How many gallons are there of each 1 

Ans. 25 of rum, and 5 of I^andy. 

14. There are two numbers which are to each other as 3 
to 2. If 6 be added to the greater and subtracted from the 
less, the sum and remainder will be to each other, as 3 to 1. 
What are the numbers 1 Ans. 24 and 16. 

15. There are two numbers whose product is 320 ; and the 
differencfi of their cubes, is to the cube of their difference, as 
61 to 1. What are the numbers'? Ans. 20 and 16. 
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16. There are two numbers, which are to each other, in 
the duplicate ratio of 4 to 3 ; and 24 is a mean pioporticmal 
between them. What are the numbers ? Ans. S3 and 18. 

402. A list of the articles in this section which contain the 
propositions in the 6th book of Euclid.* 

Prop. I. Art 363. XIII. 384, cor. 

J}; SS8. XIV. 395, cor. 1. 

III. 382. XV. 360. 

IV. 382, cor. 1. XVI. 380. 
Yr ®^^- XVII. 389, cpr. 



VI. 
VII. 



>89, 2. 
389, 4. 



VIII. 357, cor. 358, cor. XX. 395, cor. 2. 

IX. 349, cor. 2. XXI. 395, cor. 3. 

X. 357, cor. 358, cor. XXII. 386. 

XI. 384. XXIII. 387. 

XIL 363. XXIV. 388. cor. 2. 



SECTION XIIL 



VARIATION OE GENERAL PROPORTION-t 

Art. 403. THE quantities which constitute the terms of 
a proportion are, fr^uently, so related to each other, that, if 
one of them be either increased or diminished, another de- 
pending on it will also be increased or diminished, in such a 
manner, that the proportion will still be preserved. If the 
value of 50 yards of cloth is 100 dollars, and the quantity 
be reduced to 40 yards ; the value will, of course, be reduced 
to 80 dollars ; if the quantity be reduced to 30 yards, the 
value will be reduced to 60 dollars, &c. 



* See note O. 

t Newton's Princip. Book I. Sec I. Lemma 10, schoL Emerson on Pro- 
portion, Wood's Algebra, Ludlam's Math., Saunderson's Algebra, Art 299, 
Parkinson's Mechanics, p. 24. 
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j|a. yd, dol. doL 
That is, 60: 40:: 100: 80 
60:30::100:60 
50:20:: 100: 40, &<^. 
As the consequent of the first couplet is vaxied, the conse- 
quent of the second is varied, in such a manner, that the pro- 
portion is constantly preserved. 

If the two antecedents are .5 and B ; and if a represents a 
quantity of the same kmd with t^, hut either greater or less ; 
and 5, a quantity of the same kind with Bj but as many times 
greater or less, as a is greater or less than .5 ; then 

d:a::B:h; 
that is, if A by varying becomes a, then B becomes 6. This 
is expressed 'more concisely, by saying that A varies as B^ or 
A is as B, Thus the wages of a laboring man vary as the 
time of his service. We say that the interest of money which 
is loaned for a given time, is proporHoned to the principal. 
But a proportion contains fimr terms. Here are only two, 
the interest and the principal. This then is an (Aridged 
statement^ ih which two terms are mentioned instead of four. 
The proportion in form would be : 

As any given principal, is to any other principal ; 

So is the interest of the former, to the interest of the latter. 

404. In many mathematical and philosophical investiga- 
tions, we have occasion to determine the general relations 
of certain classes of quantities to each other, without limiting 
the inquiry to any particular values of those quantities. In 
such cases, it is frequently sufficient to mention only two of 
the terms of a proportion. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that four are always implied. When it it said, for in- 
stance, that the weight of water is proportioned to its bulk, 
we are to understand. 

That one gallon, is to any number of gallons ; 
As the weight of one gallon, is to the weight of the given 
number of gedlons. 

405. The character <j> is used to express the proportion of 
variable quantities. 

Thus Jl ci> B signifies that A varies as B^ that is, that 

Ai aw B \h. . , 

The expression A cj>B maybe called a general proportion. 
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406. One quantity is said to vaxy direcUy as another, when 
the one increases as the other increases, ot is diminished as 
the other is diminished, so that 

Jl(j)By that ia,^:a:: B:b. 
The interest on a loan is increased or diminished, in pro- 
portion to the principaL If the principal is doubled, the in* 
terest is doubled ; if the principal is trebled, the interest is 
trebled, &c. 

407. One quantity is said to vary in/oersely or rectprocalht 
as another, when the one is proportioned to the reciprocal 
of the other ; that is, when the one is diminished, as the other 
is increased, so that 

dS ciD -_ that is, .fl : a : : — : i, or .d : a : : A : JS. 
S B b ^ 

In this case, if .^ is greater than a, 1? is less than &. (Art. 
S95.) The time required for a man to raise a given sum, by 
his labor, is inversely as his wages. The higher his wages, 
the less the time. 

408. One quantity is said to vary as fi0OO<AersjojiU{y, when 
the one is increased or diminished, as the prodv/Qt of the other 
two, so that 

d GO JBC, that 18 ^: a: :BC:bc. 
The interest of money varies as the product of the princi- 
pal and time. If the time be doubled, and the principal 
doubled, the interest will be four times as great. 

409. One quantity is said to vary dbrecHy as a seeond^ and 

moersely as a thirdy when the first is always proportioned to 

the second divided by the third, so that 

TO Ti h 

d3 CO— , that is.^ : a : : — : >• 

410. To understand the methods by which the statements 
of the relations of variable quantities are changed from one 
form to another, little more is necessary, than to make an 
application of the principles of common proportion ; bearing 
constantly in mind, that a general proportion is only an 
abridged expression, in which two terms are mentioned in- 
stead of four. When the deficient terms are supplied, the 
reason of the several operations will, in both cases, be appa- 
rwt. 
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411. It is evident, in the first place, that the order of the 
"terms in a general proportion may be inverted, (Art 369.) 

If ^:a::B :by that is, if Ac/iB; 
Then B:b::A: a, that is, £ c/> •fl. 

412. If one or both of the terms in a general proportion, 
be midiiplied or divided by a constant quantity, the proportion 
will be preserved. 

For multiplying or dividing one or both of the terms is the 
same, as multiplying or dividing analogous terms in the pro- 
portion expressed at length. (Art. 382. and cor. 1.) 

If A:a::B:b, that is, if ,5 o) i5. 

Then nuA ima:: B : 6, that is, nuS c/) B^ 
And mA :ma:: mB : mi, that is, mA en mB^ &c. 

413. If both the terms be multiplied or divided even by 
a variable quantity, the proportion will be preserved. For 
this is equivalent to multiplying the two antecedents by one 
quantity, and the .two consequents by another. (Art. 382.) 

If A:a::B: 6, that is, \i AinB; 

ThenMAimaiiMBimb.ihdXisMAcrMBy &c. 

Cor. 1. If one quantity varies as another, the quotient of 
the one divided by the other is constant. In other words, if 
the numerator of a fraction varies as the denominator, the 
value remains the same. 

If A:a::B:by that is, if A Lf>B, 

Then i:^::?:i::l : 1. (Art. 128.) 
B b B b ^ ' 

Here the third and fourth terms are equal, because each is 

equal to 1. Of course the two first terms are equal ; (Art. 

395.) so that if A be increased or diminished as many times 

as By the ^uoHent will be invariably the same. 

Cor. 2. If the product of two quantities is constant^ one 

varies reciprocally as the other. 

. If,flB:a6::l:l,then4?:^::I il^oiAia:: J- : 1. 

B b B b B b 

Cor. 3. Any factor in one tenn of a general proportion, 
may be transferred^ so as to become a divisor in the other ; 
and V. V. 

If A u>BCy then dividing by B, :^ c/) C. (Art. 118.) 

B 

27 
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ItJl cr -L, then mult, by C,AC(j>1^ (Art. 159.) 

414. If two quantities vary respectively as a third, then 
one of the two varies as the other. (Art. S84.) 

If •fl:a::JB:6>., . . .- (•flc/)B 
And C:c::JB:6r^^^^^^^ JccnJJ; 
Then Jl: a::C :c^ that is A(ji C. 

415. If two quantities vary respectively as a third, theip 
sum or di/^ence will vary in the same manner. (Art. 388.) 

If •fl:a::JB:6>,, , . .-(•«(:/) J? 

And C:c::S:65^^^^''*'Mcc/>B; 
Thenj3+C : a+e::B : *, that is, jS+CcdB, 
And •fl-C: a-c::5: 6, thatis,w3-Cc/)J5. 

Cor. The addition here may be extended to amy number of 
quantities all vajying alike. (Art. 388. cor. 1.) 

\{A(j^By and CixB^ and Dij^B^ and £ co £, then 

(A+C+D+E)^B. 

415. 6. If the square of the sum of two quantities, varies 
as the square of their difference ; then the sum of their squares 
varies as their product. 

If {A+BY (^(^ - BY; then •fl»+S» o) AB. 
For by the supposition, 

(A+BY : {d-BY:: {o+bY : (a-i)'. 
Expanding, adding, and subtracting terms. (Arts. 217, 
Mid 389, 7.) 

2JJP+2JB* : 4JiB: : 2(f+2b^ ; 4ab. 
Or, (Art. 382.) 

jSP+S" :AB:: fl?+i« : oft, that is, ^+B' cj^AB. 

416. The terms of one general proportion may be multi- 
plied or divided by the corresponding terms of another.*- 
(Art. 390.) 

AndC:c::D:d5*^^^^'^^ JCa^D; 



Then AC :ac::BD: bd that is, AC c/> BD. 
Cor. If two quantities vary respectively as a third, the pro 
duct of the two will vary as the square of the other. 



And CdiBS 



'\ 
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417. If any quantity vary as another, any p(no€r or root of 
the former will vary, as a like power or root of this latter. 
(Art. 391.) 

If A:ai:B:by that is, if w3 ci) B, 

Then ^: a^'iiBrilr that is, ^ co JB", 

And ^iJiiff^i 6", that is, •** cd J8", 

418. In compounding general proportions, equal /actors or 
dwisorsy in the two terms, may be rejected. (Art. 393.) 

If A:a::B:b) CJicfiB 

And B : b : : C : cy that is, if ^ J? cc C 
And C:c::D:d) (CciiD 



Then ^:a::D:dy that is, do^D. 

Cor. If one quantity varies as a second, the second, as a 
third, the third, as a fourth, &c. then the first varies as the 
last. 

U Acf)BooCcji>DyihtnA(»D. 

If A cx>B cto - , then Acj> — ; that is, if the first varies di- 
C C 

recUy as the second, and the second varies redprocaUy as the 
third I the first varies reei|H:ocally as the third. 

419. If any quantity vary as the product of two others^ 
aod if one of the latter be considered constant, the first will 
vary as the other. 

It W(j) LBy and if J9 be constant, then W c» L. 

Here it must be observed that there are two condUums ; 
First, that IT varies as ii^e product of the two other quantities; 
Secondly, that one of tliese^uantities B is eonstoiU. 

Then, by the conditions, Wiw: : LB :IB; B being the 
same in both terms. 

Divid. by the constant quantity ByW:w::L:ly that is FT O) Xr. 
And if i be considered constant, WcdB. 

Thus the weight of a board, of uniform thickness and den- 
sity, varies as its length and breadth. If the length is given, 
the weight varies as the breadth. And if the breadth is given, 
the weight varies as the length. 
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Cor. The same principle may be extended to any number 
of quantities. The weight of a stick of timber, of given 
density, depends on the length, breadth, and thickness. If 
the length is given, the weight varies as the breadth and 
thickness. If the length and breadth are given, the weight 
varies as the thickness, &c. 

If Wcj^LBT; 

Then making L constant, FFco BT; 

And making L and B constant, Wcf> T; 

420. On the other hand, if one quantity depends on two 
others ; so that when the second is given, the first varies as 
the third, and when the third is given, the first varies as the 
second ; then the first varies as the product of the other two. 

If the weight of a board varies as the length, when the 
breadth is given, and as the breadth when the length is giv- 
en : then if the length and breadth both vary, the weight va- 
ries as their product. 

If >Fc/> Ly when B is constant, > , j«. „•. 
And W(j>B, when Lis constant, 5 ^^^ ^^J^^- 

In demonstrating this, we have to consider, two variable va- 
lues of W\ one, when L only varies, and the other, when L 
and B both vary. 

Let t0^=: the first of these variable values^ 

And 10 = the other ; 

So that W will be changed to w', by the varying of L; 

And u/ will be fsuther changed to to, by the varying of B. 
Then by the supposition, W:v/ iiLil^ when B is constant 
And w' iwixBxby when B varies. 



Mult, correspond, terms, Ww' : vov^ : : BL : bl. (Art. 390.) 
Divid. by W (Art. 382.) Wiv>\.:BL\ bl, i.e.Wcx> BL. 

The proof may be extended to any number of quantities. 

The weight of a piece of timber, depends on its lengthy 
breadth, thickness and density. If any three of these are 
given, the weight varies as the other. 

This case must not be confounded with that in Art. 416, 
cor. In that, B is supposed to vary as ^ and os CyOtthe 
same tme. In this, B varies as j9, only when C is constant, 
and as C, only when «d is constant. It cannot therefore vary 
as A and as C separately, at the same time. 
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Art. 420. b. If one quantity varies as another, the former is 
equal to the product of the latter into some constant quantity. 

lfd:B::a:b; then, whatever be the value of a, its ratio 
to b must be constant, viz. that of A : B. Let this ratio be 
that of m: 1. 

Then A:B::a:b::m:l, Therefore .5=inJ?; And a=mb. 

Hence, if the ratio between the two quantities be found 
for any given value, it will be known for any other period of 
their increase or decrease. If the interest of 100 dollars be 
to the principal as 1 : 20 ; the interest of 1000 or 10,000 will 
have the same ratio to the principal. 

421. Many writers, in expressing a general proportion, do 
not use the term vary, or the character which has here been 
put for it. Instead oiA^B, they say simply that AU asB. 
See Enfield's Philosophy. It may be proper to observe, al- 
so, that the word given is frequently used to distinguish con- 
stcmX quantities, from thpse which are variable ; as well as 
to distinguish known quantities from those which are un- 
known. (Art. 17.) 



SECTION XIV. 

ARITHMETICAL AND GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

Art. 422. QUANTITIES which decrease by a common 
difference, as the niunbers 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, are in continued 
arithmetical proportion. (Art. 372.) Such a series is also 
called a progression, which is only another name for continued 
proportion. 

It is evident that the proportion will not be destroyed, if 
^ the order of the quantities be inoerted. Thus the numbers 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, are in arithmetical proportion. 
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QuantUUsy then, are in arUhmetkal progresswfiy when they 
increase or decrease by a ammm difference. 

When they increase^ they form what is call^ed an ascending 
seriesi as 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &e. 

When they decrease^ they form a descending series, as 11, 
9, 7, 6, &c. 

The natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. are in arithmet- 
ical progression ascending. 

423. From the definition it is evident that, in an ascending 
series, each succeeding term is found, by adding the c&mrncm 
d^erence to the preceding term. 

If the fiist term is 3, and the common difference 2 ; 
The seHes is 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, &c. 
If the first term is a, and the common difference d ; 
Then a-\-d is the second term, a+2rf-4-rfr=o-f 3d, the fourth, 
a+d4-d=a+2d the 3d, a+Sd+d=za+4d the 6th, &c. 

1 2 S 4 6 

And the aeries is a, a4^,.a-f-2d, o+Sd, a+4d, &c. 

If the fiirst term and the conmion difference arc the samcy 
the series becomes more simple. Thus if a is the first term, 
and the common difference, and n the number of terms. 
Then a-{-a= 2a is the second term, 
2a+a=Sa the third, &c. 
And the series is a, 2a9 So, 40, na. 

424. In a descending series, each succeeding term is found, 
by subtracting the common difference firom the preceding term. 

If a is the first term, and d the common difference, the 

12 8 4 6 

series is a, a - d, a - 2d, a - 3d, a - 4d, &c. 

Or the common difference in this case may be considered 
as - d, a negative quantity, by the addition of which to any 
preceding term, we obtain the following term, 

I& this maimer, we may obtain any term, by continued 
addition or subtraction. But in a long series, this process 
wotdd become tedious. There is a method much more ex- 
peditious. By attending to the series 

a, a+d, o+2d, a+3d, a+4d, &c. 
it will beiseen, that the niunber of times d is added to a is one 
less than the number (rf the term. 
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The second term is 0+^9 i* e. a added to once d; 
The thkd is o+^^y a added to twke d; 

The fourth is a+Sd^ a added to tkrke d, &c. 

60 if the series be continued, 

The 50th term will be a+49d 

The 100th term ' a+99d 

If the series be descending^ the 100th term will be a — 99d, 

In the last term, the nmnber of times d is added to a, is 
one less than the nimiber of all the terms. If then 

a=the first term, 2r=the last, n=the number of terms, we 
shall have, in all cases, z=o+(n-l) x^; that is, 

425. In an arithmetical progression, the last term is equti 
to thefirHy'{- the product of the common difference into the number 
of terms less one. 

Any other term may be found in the same way. For the 
series may be made to stop at any term, and that may be 
considered, for the time, as the last. 

Thus the mth termr=a4-(m -1) xd. 

If the first term and the common difiference are the safne^ 

2=a+(n-l)o=o-{-na-a, that is, z=na. 

In an ascending series^ the first term is, evidently, the least, 
and the last, the greatest. But in a descending series, the 
first term is the greatest, and the last, the least. 

426. The equation z = o-f (n - 1 ) d not only shows the value 
of the last term, but, by a few simple reductions, will enable 
us to find other parts of the series. It contains four different 
quantities, 

a, the first term, n, the number of terms, and 

z, the last term, d, the common difference* 

If any three of these be given, the other may be found. 

1. By the equation already found, 

z=a+{n--\)d=the last term. 
%. Transposing (n-l)ci, (Art. 173.) 

Z''{n-\)d:=az:zthe first term. 
3. Transposing a in the 1st, and dividing by n-*l, 
2? — a 
—rrz=idz=ithe common difference. 
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4. Transp. a in the let, dividing by d, and transp. -1, 

— ^-f. 1 =n= f Ae number of terms. 

By the third equation, n\ay be found any number of arith^ 
metkal meansy between tw6^ven.ndmbers. For the tohok 
number of terms consists oi the two extreme^ and* all the 
intermediate terms. If then »i= the number of means, m+ 
2=11, the whole number of terms. Substituting m+2 for n, 
in the third equation, we have 

^ , I =:d, the conmion difference. 

Prob. 1. If the first term of an increasing progression is 7, 
the common difierence 3, and the number of terms 9, what is 
the last term? Ans. 2:=a+(n-l)d=74-(9-l)x3=31. 

And the series is 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31. 

Prob. 2. If the last term of an increasing progression is 60, 
the number of terms 12, and the common difference 6, what 
is the first term? Ans. a=z-.(n-l)(i=60-(12-l)x5=5. 

Prob. 3. Find 6 arithmetfi^ means, between 1 and 43. 
Ab^. The common difference is 6. 

And the series, 1, 7, 13, 19, 25, 31, 37, 43. 

427. There is one other inquiry to be m^.de concerning a 
series in arithmetical progression. It is often necessary to 
find the sum of all the terms. This is called the summation of 
the series. The most obvious mode of obtaining the amount 
of the tenns, is to add them together. But the nature of 
progression will furnish us with a method more expeditious. 

It is manifest that the sum of the terms wUl be the same, 
in whatever order they are written. The sum of the ascend- 
ing series, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, is the same, as that of the descend- 
ing series, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3. The sum of both the series is, 
therefore, twice as great, as the sum of the terms in one of 
them. There is an easy method of finding this double sum, 
and of course, the sum itself which is the object of inquiry. 
Let a given series be written, both in the direct, and in the in- 
verted order, and then add the corresponding terms together. 
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Take, for instance, the series 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 

And the same inverted 11, 9, 7, 5, 3. 



The sums of the terms will be 14, 14, 14, 14, 14. 

Take also the series a, a-f-<^ a-{-2({, a^Sd, a-{-4d, 
And the same inver. a-j-4e{, o^-Sd, o-j-^d, o-j-cl, a. 

The sums will be 2a+4d,2a+Ad,2a+4d,U+4d,2(^id 
Here we discover the important property^ that, 

428. In an arithmetical progression, the sum of the ex- 
tremes IS EQUAL TO THE SUM OF ANT OTHER TWO TERMS 
EQUALLY DISTANT FROM THE EXTREMES. 

In the series of numbers above, the simi of the &st and 
the last term, of the first but one and the last but one, &c. is 
14. And in the other series, the sum of each pair of corres- 
ponding terms is 2a-|-4d. 

To find the smn of aU the terms in the double series, we 
have only to observe, that it is equal to the sum of ^e ex- 
tremes repeated as many times as there are terms. 
The sum of 14, 14, 14, 14, 14=14x5. 

And the sum of the terms in the other double series is 
(2a+4d)x5. 

But this is twice the sum of the terms in the single series. 
If then we put 

a=the first term, n=the number of terms, 

z=:the last, «=the sum of the terms, 

we shall have this equation, 

«=— g-Xn. That IS, 

429. In an arithmetical progression, the sum of all the 

TERMS IS EQUAL TO HALF THE SUM OF THE EXTREMES MUL- 
TIPLIED INTO THE NUMBER OF TERMS. 

Prob. What is the sum of the natural series of numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, &c. up to 1000? 

a4-z 14.1000 

Ans. «=^ X»= -^ — X 1000=600600. 

If in the preceding equation, we substitute for z, its value 
as given in Art. 426, we have 
2a+(n-l)d 
1. «=— ^-^2 — ^><**- 
28 
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In this, there are four different quantities, the first term of 

the series, the common difference^ the iwmber of terms, and 

the «im of the terms; any three of which being given, the 

fourth may be foxmd. For, by reducing the equation, we 

have, 

25-d»«4.dn , ^ 
2. a= 2j^ ' theirs* term. 

Oo ^.2flfi 
S. dzz — 5 9 the conrnm difference. 



2d 

Ex. 1. If the first term of an increasing arithmetical series 
is 3, the common difference 2, and the number of terms 20 ; 
what is the sum of the series 1 Ans. 440. 

2. If 100 stones be placed in a straight line, at the dis- 
tance of a yard from each other;, how far must a person tra- 
vel, to bring them one by one to a box placed at the distance 
of a yard firom the first stone 1 Ans. 6 miles and 1300 yards. 

3. What is the sum of 150 terms of the series 

12 4 6 7 

3» 3» 1, 3» 3» 2, ^» &c.? Ans. 3775. 

4. If the sum of an arithmetical series is 1455, the least 
term 5, and the number of terms 30 ; what is t.<)e common 
difference! Ans. 3. 

5. If the sum of an arithmetical series is 567, the first 
term 7, and the common difference 2; what is the number 
of terms? Ans. 21. 

6. What is the sum of 32 terms of the series 

1, IJ, 2, 2 J, 3, &c.? Ans. 280. 

7. A gentleman bought 47 books, and gave 10 cents for 
the first, 30 cents for the second, 50 cents for the third, &c. 
What did he give for the whole? Ans. 220 dollars, 90 cents. 

8. A person put into a charity box, a cent the first day of 
the year, two cents the second day, three cents the third day, 
&c. to the end of the year. WTiat was the whole sum for 
365 days ? Ans. 667 dollars, 95 cents. 
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.» 

430. In the series of odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. con- 
tinued to any given extent, the last term is always one less 
than twice the niunber of terms. 

For ;r=r:a+(n-l)rf. (Art. 426.) But in the proposed 
series a=l, and (2=2. 

The equation, then, becomes z=14-(»-l) X2=:2n- 1. 

431. In the series of odd numbers, 1, 3, 6, 7, 9, &c. the 
sum of the terms is always equal to the square of the number of 
terms. 

For s=l {a+z)n. (Art. 429.) 

But here a=l, and by the last article, 2:=2n-l. 
The equation, then, becomes «=i (14-2n -l)n=n'. 

Thus 1+3=4 ^ 

1 -1-3-1-5 =9 > the square of the number of terms. 
14-3+5+7=16) 

432. If there be two ranks of quantities in arithmetical 
progression, the sums or differences will also be in arithmetical 
progression. 

For by the addition or subtraction of the corresponding 
terms, tjxe ft^tio^ ,are added or subtracted. (Art. 345.) And 
by the nahire of progression, all the ratios in the series are 
equcU. Therefore equal ratios being added to, or subtracted 
from, equal ratios, the new ratios thence arising will also be 
equal. 

To and from 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21 -v r S 

Add and sub. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 f , • • ) ^ 

Sums 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35 ( "^^"^^ '^^'^ ^ ) 5 

Diff. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 ) 11 

433. If all the terms of an arithmetical progression be mul- 
tiplied or divided by the same quantity, the products or quo- 
tients will be in arithmetical progression. 

For by the multiplication or division of the terms, the ratios 
are multiplied or divided; (Art. 344,) that is, equal quantities 
are multiplied or divided by the given quantity. They will 
therefore remain equal. 

If the series 3, 5, 7, 9, 1 1 , &c. be multiplied by 4 ; 

The prods, will be 12, 20, 28, 36, 44, &c.andif thisbediv.by2; 
The quots. will be 6, 10, 14, 18, 22, &c. 
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Problems of various kinds, in arithmetical progression, may 
be solved, by stating the conditions algebraically, and then 
reducing the equations. 

Prob. 1. Find four numbers in arithmetical progression, 
whose sum shall be 56, and the sum of their squares 864. 

If a?=the second of the four numbers, 

And y=: their common difference: 
The series will be a: -y, a;, ar+y* x-\-2y. 
By the conditions, {x - y)+x+ {x4-y)+ {x+2y) = 66 ) 
And {x-yy+t^+{x+yY+(x+2yy=zS64 J 

That is 4a:+2y=56 > 

And 4x»+4a«/+6y*=864 J 

Reducing these equations, we have a:=12, and y=s4. 
The numbers required, therefore, are 8, 12, 16, and 20. 

Prob. 2. The sum of three numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression is 9, and the sum of their cubes is 153. What are 
the numbers ? ^ Ans. 1, 3, and 5. 

Prob. 3. The sum of three numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression is 15; and the sum of the squares of the two ex- 
tremes is 68. What are the numbers^ 4. ••- ' *]. 

Prob. 4. There are four numbers in arithmetical progres- 
sion : the sum of the squares of the two first is 34 ; and the 
sum of the squares of the two last is 130. What are the 
numbers? Ans. 3, 6, 7, and 9. 

Prob. 5. A certain number consists of three digits, which 
are in arithmetical progression ; and the number divided by 
the sum of its digits is equal to 26; but if 198 be added to 
it, the digits will be inverted. What is the number? 

Let the digits be equal to a;-y, Xy and a;-{-y, respectively. 
Then the number =100<a;-y)+10a:4-(a;4-y) = llla?-99y. 

« 1 ,. . lllar-99ti ^ 

By the conditions, ^ ^=26 f 

And llla:-99y+198=100(a?+y)+10a:4.(ar-y) ) 
Therefore a?=3, y = 1, and the number is 234. 

Prob. 6. The sum of the squares of the extremes of four 
numbers in arithmetical progression is 200 ; and the sum of 
the squares of the means is 136. What are the numbers 1 
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Prob. 7. There axe four numbers in arithmetical progres- 
sion, whose sum is 28, and their continual product 585. 
What are the numbers ? m y-« jf / ^ 

GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

' 434. As arithmetical proportion continued is arithmetical 
progression, so geometrical proportion continued is geometri- 
cal progression. 

The mOnbers 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, are in ocmtinued geometri- 
cal proportion. (Art. 372.) 

In this series, if each preceding term be divided by (he 
common ratio, the quotient will be the following term. 
V=32, and V=16, and V=8, and 1=4. 

If the order of the series be invertedy the proportion will 
still be preserved ; (Art 399,) and the common divisor will 
become a multiplier. In the series 

4, 8,16,32,64, &c.4x2=8,and8x2=16,andl6x2=32,&c. 

435. Quantities then are in geometrical progression, 

WHEN THET INCREASE BT A COMMON MULTIPLIER, OR DE- 
CREASE BT A COMMON DIVISOR. 

The common multipUer or divisor is called the ratio. For 
most purposes, however, it will Be more simple to consider 
the ratio as always a multiplier^ either integral or fractional. 

In the series 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, the ratio is either 2 a divisor, 
or i a multiplier. 

To investigate the properties of geometrical progression, 
we may take nearly the same course, as in arjithmetical pro- 
gression, observing to substitute continual multiplication and 
dimsion^ instead of addition and subtraction. It is evident, 
in the first place, that, 

436. In an ascending geometrical series, each succeeding 
term is foxmd, by midtiplying the ratio into the preceding term. 

If the first term is a, and the ratio r. 

Then axt'=ar, the second term, ar*x**=«*^5 the fourth, 
arxr=:ai^f the third, ar^xr—ar^^ the fifth, &c. 

And the series is a, ar^ ar\ ar^^ ar^y ar^, &c. 

437. If the first term and the ratio are the samey the pro- 
gression is simply a series of powers. 
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If the first tenn and the ratio are each equal to r. 
Then rxr=:r^9 the second term, r^xr=r^9 the fourth, 
r*X»-^/^tl]^thfrc^ ^\ r*xr=i^, the fifth. 
Aind the series is n,- r*, r^, r*, r^, r*, &c. 

438. In a descending series, each succeeding term is found 
by dividing the preceding term by the ratio, or multiplying 
by the fractional ratio. 

If the first term is ar^y and the ratio r, 

the second term is —, or or* X"J J ''' 

And the series is or®, ca^y ar*, aH, ai^y ar^ a, &c. 
If the first term is a, and the ratio r, 

rwii . ^ ^ ^ 

The senes is a,-,-^-^* &c. or a, (Xf^ ar% &c. 

18 3 4 S 6 

By attending to the series a, oTj aw^, ar*, ar*, ai^y &c. it will 
be seen that, in each term, the exponent of the power of the 
ratio^ is one kssy than the niunber of the term. 

If then a=the first term, r=the ratio, 

z = the last, n = the number of terms ; 

we have the equation z=ai^\ that is, 

439. In geometrical prog^-ession, the last term is equal to the 
product of the firsts ianio that power of the ratio whose index is one 
less than the number of terms. 

When the least term and the ratio are the samcy the equa- 
tion becomes zz=zrf^^z=f. See Art. 437. '* 

440. Of the four quantities a, z, r, and n, any three being 
given, the other may be found.* 

1. By the last article, 

ar=:or^*=the last term. 

2. Dividing by r^^ 

z 
-;;jri=a=the first term. 

3. Dividing the 1st by o, and extracting the root, 

1 
\fi-i =z:r=the ratio. 



i^r 



* See Note P. 
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By the last equation may be found any number of geome- 
trical meansy between two given numbers. If m=: the num- 
ber of means, wi-4-2=n, the whole nimiber of terms. Substi- 
tuting m-j-2 for n, in the equation, we have 



(i)^ 



•M-i =r, the ratio. 



When the ratio is found, the means are obtained by con- 
tinued multiplication. 

Prob. 1. Find two geometrical means between 4 and 256. 
Ans. The ratio is 4, and the series is 4, 16, 64, 256. 

Prob. 2. Find three geometrical means between 4 and 9. 

Ans. 7, 1, and S. 

441. The next thing to be attended to, is the rule for find- 
ing the mm of all the terms. 

If any term, in a geometrical series, be multiplied by the 
ratio, the product will be the succeeding term. (Art. 436.) 
Of course, if each of the terms be multiphed by the ratio, a 
new series will be produced, in which all the terms except 
the last will be the same, as all except the first in the other 
series. To make this plain, let the new series be written 
under the other, in such a manner, that each term shall be 
removed one step to the right of that from which it is pro- 
duced in the line above. 

Take, for instance, the series 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 

Multiplying eaph term by the ratio, we have 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 

Here it will be seen at once, that the four last terms in the 
upper line are the same, as the four fiirst in the lower line. 
The only terms which are not in hoth^ are iht first of the one 
series, and the last of the other. So that when we subtract 
the one series, from the other, all the terms except these two 
will disappear, by balancing each other. 

If the given series is a, ar^ ai^^ ar^^ af^''\ 

Then mult, by r, we have or, aar^yar^^ at^''^ ar^. 

Now let s= the sum of the terms. 

Then $=a+ar+aii^+af^y . . . .-fai'-'^ 

And mult, by r, r«= ar-^-ar^J^ar^, . . . .-J-ar^"*+ar". 

Subt'gthe first equation from the second, r^- 5= ar"- a 

And dividing by (r-1,) (Art. 121.) s:=^!lz^. 

?• — 1 
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In this equation, af is the last term in the new series, and 
is therefore the product of the ratio into the last term in the 
gwm series. 

Therefore 5=!!^Z_?, that is. 
r- 1 

442. The sum of a series in geometrical progression is 
-found, by multiplying the last term into the ratio, subtract- 
ing the first tenn, and dividing the remainder by the ratio 
less one. 

Prob. 1. If in a series of mmibers in geometrical pro- 
gression, the first term is 6, the last term 1458, and the ratio 
3, what is the sum of all the terms ? 

Ans. «=1Zf =3x1458-6^2184. 
r- 1 3-1 

Prob. 2. If the first term of a decreasing geometrical se- 
ries is i, the ratio i, and the nimiber of terms 5 ; what is the 
sum of the series ? 

The last term=ar"-^=:|x(i)*=TJ2. 

ly 1 _i 121 
And the sum of the terms=l^^^il5l— ^=— -. 

7—1 lo.* 

Prob. 3. What is the sum of the series, 1, 3, 9, 27, &c. to 
12 terms? Ans. 265720. 

Prob. 4. What is the sum of ten terms of the series 1, f, 
*,.%,&c. ^^^- -59049- 

443. Q^twufdides in geometrkdl progression are proportUmd 
to their differences. 

Let the series be a, 0-, ar^y ar^f ar^, &c. 

By the nature of geometrical progression, 

a: ar::ar : ai^ ::ar^ : wi^iiar^ : ar\ &c. 

In each couplet let the antecedent be subtracted firom the 
consequent, according to Art, 389, 6. 

Then a: ar::ar-a : ar^-ariiar^-ar : ar^-ar^, &c. 

That is, the first term is to the second, as the difference 
between the first and second, to the difference between the 
second and third ; and as the difference between the second 
and third, to the difference between the third and fourth, &c. 
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Cor. If quantities are in geometrical progression, their dif- 
ferences are also in geometrical progression. 

Thus the numbers S, 9, 27, 81, 243, &c. 
And their differences 6, 18, 54, 162, &c. are in geo- 
metrical progression. 

444. Several quantities are said to be in hatmmicid progreS" 
mn, when, of any three which are contiguous in the series, 
the first is to tl\e last, as the difference between the two first, 
to the A^ro^^ bei\vSN6«i the two last. See Art. 400. 

Thus the numbers 60, 30, 20, 15, 12, 10, are in harmoni- 
cal progression. 

For 60 : 20 ::60-S0: 30-20, And 20: 12:: 20- 15: 15-^12. 
AndS0:15::30-20:20-15,Andl5:10::15-12: 12-10. 

Problems in geometrical progression, may be solved, as in 
other parts of algebra, by the reduction of equations. 

Prob. 1. Find three numbers in geometrical progression, 
such that their sum shall be 14, and the sum of their 
squares 84. 

Let the three numbers be x, y, and z. 

By the conditions, x :y: :y : Zy or xz=y^ ) 

And x+y+z=l4y 

And ar»+y*+z'=84 ) 

Reducing these equations, we find the numbers required 
to be 2, 4 and 8. 

Prob. 2. There are three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion whose product is 64, and the sum of their cubes is 584. 
What are the numbers ? 

If X be the first term, and y the common ratio ; the series 
will be a?, xy^ xy\ 

By the conditions, ^X^X^y^t or a:^'=64, ) 

And x^+xY+xy=.6S4. J 

These equations reduced give ar=:2, and y=2. 
Tlie numbers required, therefore are, 2, 4 and 8. 

Prob. 3. There are three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion : The sum of the first and last is 52, and the square of 
the mean is 100. What are the numbers ? Ans. 2, 10,and 60. 

29 
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Prob. 4. Of four numbers in geometrical progression, the 
sum of the two first is 15, and the sum of the two last is 60. 
What are the numbers ? 

Let the series be x, ay^ xy\ xy^ ; and the numbers will be 
found to be 5, 10, 20, and 40. 

Prob. 5. A gentleman divided 210 dollars among three 
servants, in such a manner, that their portions were in geo- 
metrical progression ; and the first had 90 dollars more than 
the last. How much had each ] /4^« Sff^ i0% 

Prob. 6. There are three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, the greatest of which exceeds the least by 15 ; and the 
difference of the squares of the greatest and the least, is to 
the sum of the squares of all the three numbers as 5 to 7. 
What are the numbers ? Ans. 5, 10, and 20. 

Prob. 7. There are four numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, the second of which is less than the fourth by 24 ; and 
the sum of the extremes is to the sum of the means, as 7 to 3. 
What are the numbers 1 Ans. 1, 3, 9, 27. 



SECTION XV. 

INFINITES AND INFINITESIMALS.* 

Art. 445. THE word mfadte is used in diflferent senses. 
The ambiguity of the tenn has been the occasion of much 
perplexity. It has even led to the absurd supposition that 
propositions directly contradictory to each other, may be 
mathematically demonstrated. These apparent contradic- 
tions are owing to the fact, that what is proved of infinity 

* Locke's Essays, Book 2, Chap. 17, Berkeley's Analyst Preface to Mao- 
laurin's Fluxions. Newton's Princip. Saunderson's Algebra, Art. 388. 
Mansfield's Essays. Emerson's Algebra, Prob. 73. Buffier. 
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when understood in one particular manner, is often thought 
to be true also, when the term has a very different significa- 
tion. The two meanings ar^ insensibly shifted, the one for 
the other, so that the proposition which is really demonstra^ 
ted, is exchanged for another which is false and absurd. ,To 
prevent mistakes of this nature, it is important that the dif- 
ferent meanings be carefully distinguished from each other. 

446. Infinite, in the highest, and perhaps the most proper 
sense of the word, is that which is so great, that nothmg can be 
added to ity or supposed to be added. 

In this sense, it is frequently used in speaking of moral and 
metaphysical subjects. Thus, by infinite wisdom is meant 
that which will not admit of the least addition. Infinite power 
is that which cannot possibly be increased, even in supposi- 
tion. This meaning of infinity is not applicable to the ma- 
thematics. That which is the subject of the mathematics is 
quantity; (Art. 1. ) such quantity as may be conceived of by the 
human mind. But no idea can be formed of a quantity so 
great that nothing can be supposed to be added to it. In this 
sense, an infinite number is inconceivable. We may increase 
a number by continual addition, till we obtain one that shall 
exceed any limits which we please to assign. By this, how- 
ever, we do not arrive at a number to which nothing can be 
added ; but only at one that is beyond any limits which we 
have hitherto set Farther additions may be made to it with 
the same ease, as those by which it has already been in- 
creased so far. It is therefore not infinite, in the sense in 
which the term has now been explained. It is absurd to 
speak of the greatest possible number. No number can be 
imagined so great as not to admit of being made greater. 
We must therefore look for another meaning of infinity, be- 
fore we can apply it, with propriety, to the mathematics. 

447. A MATHEMATICAL QUANTITY IS SAID TO BE INFINITE, 
WHEN IT IS SUPPOSED TO BE INCREASED BEYOND ANY DETER- 
MINATE LIMITS. 

By determinate limits are meant such as can be distinctly 
stated.* In this sense, the natural series of numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, &c. may be said to be infinite. For, if any number be men- 
tioned ever so great,- another may be supposed still greater. 

The two significations of the word infinite are liable to be 
confounded, because they are in several points of view the 

* See Note d. 
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'. same. The higher meaning includes the lower. That which 
is so great as to admit of no addition, must be beyond any 
detenninate limits. But the lower does not necessarily imply 
the higher. Though number is capable of being increased 
beyond any specified limits ; it will not follow, that a number 
can be found to which no farther additions can be made. 
The two infinites agree in this, that according to each, the 
things spoken of are great beyond calculation. But they 
differ widely in another respect. To the one, nothing can be 
added. To the other, additions can be made at pleasure. 

448. In the mathematical sense of the term, there is no 
absurdity in supposing one infimte greater than cmother. 

We may conceive the mmibers ^ 2 2 2 2 2 2 2, &c. 

, 4 4 4 4 4 4 4, &c. 

to be each extended so far as to reach round the globe, or to 
the most distant visible star, or beyond any greater boundary 
which can be mentioned. But if the two series be equally 
extended, the amount of the one will be tvdce as great as the 
other, though both be infinite. 

So if the series a+ o^-f* a^+ ^*+ ^y ^^^ 
and 9a+9a^-f9a'+9a*+9a', &c. 

be extended together beyond any specified limits, one will be 
fdne times as great as the other. But it would be absurd to 
suppose one quantity greater than another, if the latter were 
already so great that nothing could be added to it. 

449. An infinite number of terms must not be mistaken for 
an infinite quantity. The terms may be extended beyond 
any given limits, when the amount of the whole is a finite 
quantity, and even a small one. If we take half of a unit ; 
then half of the remainder ; half of the remaining half, &c. 
we shall have the series 

in which each succeeding term is half of th^ preceding one. 
Let the progression be continued ever so far, the sum of all 
the terms can never exceed a unit. For, by the supposition, 
there is still a remainder equal to the last term. And this 
remainder must be added, before the amount of the whole 
can be equal to a unit. 

So i-f.|-f-|-|-/^-^^-{-/j, &c. can never exceed 8. 
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450. When a quantity is diminished till it becomes 
LESS than any determinate quantity, it is called an 
INFINITESIMAL. 

Thus, in a series of fractions ^, xfo» i^ffiTD' nshiJS^ *^c. a 
unit is first divided into ten parts, then into a hundred, a 
thousand, &c. One of these parts in each succeeding term 
is ten times less than in the preceding. If then the progres- 
sion be continued, a portion of a unit may be obtained less 
than any specified quantity. This is an infinitesimal, and in 
mathematical language, is said to be infinitely small. By thiS} 
however, we are not to understand that it cannot be made 
less. The same process that has reduced it below any limit 
which we have yet specified, may be continued, so as to di- 
minish it still more. And however far the progression may 
be carried, we shall never arrive at a point where we must 
necessarily stop. 

451. In the sense now explained, mathematical quantm^j 
may be said to be infinitely divisible ; that is, it nSAy^kf^is^(fl^. 
posed to be so divided, that the parts shall be Uss than^'an^ 
determinate quantity, and the mmiber of parts greater than 
any given number. 

In the series i^, ^-^ -nnrm t opoo ? &c. a unit is divided 
into a greater and greater number of parts, till they become 
infinitesimals, and the number of them infinite, that is, such 
a number as exceeds any given number. But this does not 
prove that we can ever arrive at a division in which the parts 
shall be the least possible or the nwnber of parts the greatest 
possU)le. 

452. One infinitesimal may be less than another. 
The series, ^, tSt, ttU, nmnr* &c. > 

And 3 3 8 3 A-p i 

may be earned on together, till the last term m each becomes 
infinitely small ; and yet one of these terms will be only half 
as great as the other. For the denominators being the same, 
the fractions will be as their numerators, (Art. 360, cor. 2,) 
thatis, as6:3, or 2:1. 

Two quantities may also be divided, each into an infinite 
number of parts, using the term infinite in the mathematical 
sense, and yet the parts of one be more numerous than those 
of the other. 

The series i^o, totd tAtd T oioo > &c. ) 
And ft, jTjTj, itnnr, :fTrDTnr> ^^' 5 
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may both be infinitely extended ; and yet a unit in the last 
series, is divided into four times as many parts as in the first. 
But if, by an infinite number of parts were meant such a 
number as could not be increased, it would be absurd to sup- 
pose the divisions of any quantity to be still more numerous.* 

453. For all pracHcal purposes, an infinitesimal may be 
considered as absolutely nothing. As it is less than any de- I 
terminate quantity, it is lost even in numerical calculations. | 
In algebraic processes, a term is often rejected as of no value, , 
because it is infinitely small. 

It is frequently expedient to admit into a calculation, a 
small error, or what is suspected to be an error. It may be 
difficult either to avoid the objectionable part, or to ascertain 
its exact value, or even to determine, without a long and 
tedious process, whether it is really an error or not. But if it 
can be shown to be infinitely small, it is of no account in 
practice, and may be retained or rejected at pleasure. | 

' ««<t is impossible to find a decimal which shall be exactly , 

equal to the vulgar fraction J. Dividing the numerator by ' 

the denominator, we obtain in the first place ft. This is j 

nearly equal to i. But ^ is nearer, ^^o> still nearer, &c. ' 

The error, in the first instance, is A* 

For A+A=A+8^=*h==i. 

In the same manner it may be shown, that 

the difference between { | :SJ S.ls'lX^ &c. 

If the decimal be supposed to be extended beyond any as- 
signable limit, the difference still remaining will be infinitely 
small. As this error is less than any given quantity, it is of 
no account, and may be considered in calculation as nothing. 

454. From the preceding example it will be seen, that a 
quantity may be continually coming nearer to another, and 
yet never reach it. The decimal 0.3333333, &c. by repeated 
additions on the right, may be made to approximate continu- 
ally to J, but can never exactly equal it. A difference will 
always remain, though it may become infmitely small. 



♦ See Note R. 
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When one quantity is thus made to approach continually 
to another, without ever passing it ; the latter is called a 
limit of the former. The fraction § is a limit of the decimal 
0.666 &c. indefinitely continued. 

455. Though an infinitesimal is of no account of itself, 
yet its effect on other quantities is not always to be disre- 
garded. 

When it is a factor or divisor, it may have an important 
influence. It is necessary, therefore, to attend to the rela- 
tions which infinites, infinitesimals, and finite quantities have 
to each other. As an infinitesimal is less than any assigna- 
ble quantity, as it is next to nothing, and, in practice, may be 
considered as nothing, it is frequently represented by 0. 

An infinite quantity is expressed by the character 00 

456. As an infinite quantity is incomparably greater than 
a finite one, the alteration of the former, by an addUion or 
subtraction of the latter, may be disregarded in calculation. 
A single grain of «and is greater in comparison with the 
whole earth, than any finite quantity in comparison with one 
which is infinite. If therefore infinite and finite quanti- 
ties are connected by the sign + or -, the latter may be re- 
jected as of no comparative value* For the same reason, if 
finite quantities and infinitesimals are connected by + or - , 
the latter may be expunged. 

457. But if an infinite quantity be multiplied by one which 
is finite, it will be as many times increased as any other quan- 
tity would, by the same multiplier. 

If the infinite series 2 2 2 2 2 2 &c. be multipUed by 4 ; 

The product will be 8 8 8 8 8 8 &c. four times as great as 
the multiplicand. See Art. 448. 

458. And if an infinite quantity be divided by a finite quan- 
tity, it will be altered in the same manner as any other quan- 
tity. 

If the infinite series 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 &c. be divided by 2 ; 

The quotient will be 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 &c. half as great as 
the dividend. 

459. If B, fmUe quantity be multiplied 'by an in^i*c«imaZ, 
the product will be an infinitesimal ; that is, putting z for a 

' finite quantity, and for an infinitesimal, (Art. 455. 

zXO=0. 
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If the multiplier were a unity the product would be equal 
to the multiplicand. (Art 90.) If the multiplier is less thaa 
n unit, the product is proportionally less. If then the multi- 
plier is mfinitely less than a unit, the product rxmsi be infi- 
nitely less Uaan the multiplicand, that is, it must be an infi- 
nitesimal. Or, if an infinitesimal be considered as abso- 
lutely nothing, then the product of z into nothing is nothing. 
(Art. 112.) 

460. On the other hand, if a finite quantity be dioided by 
an infinitesimal, the quotient will be infinite. 

z 

-=00. 

For, the less the divisor, the greater the quotient. If then 
the divisor be mfinitely small, the quotient will be infinitely 
great. In other words, an infinitesimal is contained an infi- 
nite number of times in a finite quantity. This may, at first, 
appear paradoxical. But it is evident, that the quoUeUt must 
increase as the divisor is diminished. 

Thus 6-i-3=2, 6-7-0.03=200, 

6-1.0.3=20, 6.f.0.003=2000, &c. 

If then the divisor be reduced, so as to become ks$ than 
any assignable quantity, the quotient must be greater than 
any assignable quantity. 

461. If a finite quantity be divided by an infinite quantity, 
the quotient vrill be an infinitesimal. 

1=0. 

OD 

For the greater the divisor, the less the quotient. If then, 
while the dividend is finite, the divisor be infinitely great, the 
quotient will be infinitely small. 

It must not be forgotten, that the expressions mfinitely greai 
and infinitely smally are, all along, to be understood in the 
mathematicd sense according to the definitions in Arts. 447, 
and 450. 
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SECTION XVI. . 

DIVISION BY COMPOUND DIVISORS, GREATEST 
COMMON MEASURE. 

Art. 462. IN the section on division, the case in which 
the divisor is a compound quantity was omitted, because tho 
operation in most instances, requires some knowledge of the 
nature of powers ; a subject which had not been previously 
explained. 

Division by a compound divisor is performed by the fol- 
lowing rule, which is substantially the same, as the rule for 
division in arithmetic ; 

To obtain the first term of the quotient, divide the first 
term of the dividend, by the first term of the divisor ;* 

• Multiply the whole divisor, by the term placed in the quo- 
tient ; subtract the product from a part of the dividend ; and 
to the remainder bring down as many of the following terms, 
as shall be necessary to continue the operation : 

Divide again by the first term of the divisor, and proceed 
as before, tUl all the terms of the dividend are brought down. 

Ex. 1. Divide oc-f-tc-J-ad+trf, by a+6. 

a-f6)ac^.6c4.aif 6d(c+d - 

ac-J-6c, the first subtrahend. 



ad-\-hd 

ad^^hdy the second subtrahend. 



Here oc, the first term of the dividend, is divided by a, 
the first term of the divisor, (Art. 116.) which gives c for the 
first term of the quotient. Multiplying the whole divisor by 
this, we have ac-^-hc to be subtracted from the two first 
terms of the dividend. The two remaining terms are then 
Brdught down, and the first of them is divided by the first 

* See Note S. 
30 
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term of the divisor as before. This gives d for the second 
tenn of the quotient. Then multiplying the divisor by d, 
we have ad-\-bd to be subtracted, which exhausts the whole 
dividend without leaving any remainder. 

The rule is founded on this principle, that the product of 
the divisor into the several parts of the quotient, is equal to 
the dividend. (Art. 115.) Now by the operation, the pro- 
duct of the divisor into the first term of the quotient is sub- 
tracted froin the dividend ; then the product of the divisor 
into the second term of the quotient ; and so on, till the pro- 
duct of the divisor into each term of the quotient, that is, 
the product of the divisor into the whole quotient, (Art. 100.) 
is taken from the dividend. If there is no remainder, it is 
evident that this product is equal to the dividend. If there 
is a remainder, the product of the divisor and quotient is equal 
to the whole of the dividend except the remainder. And this 
remainder is not included in the parts subtracted from the 
dividend, by operating according to the rule. 

463. Before beginning to divide, it will generally be ex- 
pedient to make some preparation in the arrangement of the 
terms. 

The letter which is in the first term of the divisor, should 
be in the first term of the dividend also. And the powers of 
this letter should be arranged in order, both in the divisor 
and in the dividend ; the highest power standing first, the 
next highest next, and so on. 

Ex. 2. Divide 2a''b+b^+2aV'+(^, by t^+V'+ab. 

Here, if we take a' for the first term of the divisor, the 
other terms should be arranged according to the powers of a, 
thus, 

d'+ab+b^)a^+2a''b+2ab''+bUa+b 
af+a'b+ab* 



d^b+ab^+b' 



In these operations, particular care will be necessary in the 
management of negative quantities. Constant attention must 
be paid to the rules for the signs in subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division. (Arts. 82, 105, 123.) 
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Ex. 3. Divide 2ax - 2a^x - Sa^xy+6a^x+axy - at/ by 2a - y. 

If the terms be arranged according to the powers of o, 
they will stand thus ; 

2a - y)Qa^x - S(fxy - 2a*a?4-aa:y+2ax - xy{3a^x - ax+x. 
6a^x-S(fxy 



- 2a^x^cLxy 
■^2a^x+axy 



* ••\-2ax - xy 
•■\-2ax- xy 



464. In multiplication, some of the terms, by balancing 
each other, may be lost in the product. (Art. 110.) These 
may re-appear in division, so as to present terms, in the 
course of the process, different from any which are in the 
dividend. / 

Ex.4. 

a+x)(^+tx^{a* - ax+ic^ 
d^+a^x 



-.a'a?-aa? 

Ex.5. 

a*- 2aa:+2a?)a*+4x*(a«+2aa:+2ar» 
a*-2a«x+2(r^a? 



*4.2a«x-2a*a?+4a;* 
4.2(^a?-4aV4-4ax' 

* +2aV-4aa:*+4ir* 
+2aV-4a««+4a;*. 



If the learner will take the trouble to multiply the quo- 
tient into the divisor, in the two last examples, he will find, 
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in the partial products, the several terms which appear in the 
process of dividinff. But most of them, by balancing each 
other, are lost in the general product. 

Ex. 6. Divide rf+a'+o'^A+afc+Soc+Sc, by a+1. 

Quotient. a'+oA+Sc. 
Ex. 7. Divide a-\-b -c-^ax- hx-^-cx^ by a-|-6 - c. 

Quotient. 1 - a:. 

Ex. 8. Divide 2a*- 13a«a?+lloV-8eix^+2a?*, by 2a«-aa? 
+a;*. Quotient. a*-6oa:+2a?.' 

465. When there is a remainder after all the terms of the 
dividend have been brought down, this may be placed over 
the divisor and added to the quotient, as in arithmetic* 

Ex. 9. 

ac-^hc 



* * ad+hd 
ad+bd 



Ex. 10. 

d - h)ad - ah^rhd - tJl+y (a+6+-iL^. 



ad- 


-ok 








* 


* 


hd- 
hd- 


-bh 
-bh 






* 


» 


y 



It is evident that u+l is the quotient belonging to the 
whole of the dividend, excepting the remainder y. (Art. 662.) 

And -JL is the quotient belonging to this remainder. (Art. 

1«4.) 
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Ex. 11. Divide 6ax+%xy -Safe ^by+Sac+cy+h, by Sa+y. 

Quotient. 2ar-6+c+— A« 

Ex. 12. Divide tf 6 r- 3o«+2a6 - 6a - 46+22, by 6 - S. 

Quotient. 0^^+20 -4- 



10 
"6-3' 



Ex. 13. See Art. 283. 

* ♦ a^d+j\/bd 
aJs/d+\/bd 

Ex. 14. Divide a+^/y+ar^y+ry, by a+\fy. 

Quotient. l^r\^y. 

15. Dividea?-3aa;*+3a'a;-o', byx-a. .1^^'-^ ^- i*" '^ V ^ 

16. Divide2j/«^19y'+26y-17,byy-8.;\/'T :' , 7 '- f f- 
IT. Dividea;«-l,bya?-l. /v. % . '/ w^/ /' / '. - 

18. Divide 4a^ - 9a?4-6a? - 3, by 2a:»+3a? - 1. 

19. Divide (fJ^4cfib+3b\ by a-f-26. 

20. Divide a/*-rf»a;*+2a'4?-a*, by a? -aa:+«». :: - 

466. A regular series of quotients is obtained, by dividing 
the difference of the fowrs of two^uantities, by the differ- 
ence of the quantities. Thus, 

Here it will be seen, that the index of y, in the fost temi 
of the quotient, is less by 1, than in the dividend ; and that 
it decreases by 1, from the first tenn to the last but one : 

While the index of a, increases by 1, from the second term 
to the last, where it is less by 1, ttuui in the dividend. 
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Tbis may be expressed in a general formula, thus, 

(y«-a")^(y-.a)=i/«-'+at/'»-» . . . .+a"-^+a"-^ 

To demonstrate this, we have only to multiply the quo- 
tient into the divisor. (Art. 115.) 

All the terms except two, in the partial products, will be 
balanced by each other ; and will leave the general product 
the same as the dividend. 

Mult, y^+ay^+ay+a^+a* 
Into y -a 

y^+oy^+ay+ay+a^y 
-ay*- ay- <A/*-a*y-a' 

Product.y» * * * * -rf^ 

Mult. y'»-^4-ay"*^'+ay-'^ «j^o*-'y+a"'- * 

Into y-a 

y"»-j-ay"'"^+^"*""'' • • .+«""■ y+a"'~'y 
— ay"*""^ — a'y*""'*. ... — a'^^y — a"''"H/ — a"" 

Prod. y"» * * * * -rf*. 

466. 6. In the same manner it may be proved, that the dif- 
ference of the powers of two quantities, if the index is an 
even number, is divisible by the sum of the quantities. That 
is, as the double of every number is evien';^ 

(y*»-a*")-^(y+a)=y*»-^-ay*"-^ . . .^.(^-^-a*»"*. 

And the sum of the powers of two quantities, if the index 
is an odd number, is divisible by the sum of the quantiiUs. 
That is, as 2m-f-l is an odd number ; 

(y>-fi+rf^i)^(y+a)=y»--ay»-^ . . . -a*»-^y+a*". 

For in each of these cases, the product of the quotient and 
divisor, is equal to the dividend. 

Thus, . , . 

(ye-a«)^(y+a)=y«-ay*+ay-ay.fa*y-a% &c. 
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And, 

(»'+«') -r(y+«) = J/' - «J/'+ay - a'2/'+ay " a'y+a\ &c. 

GREATEST COMMON MEASURE. 

466. c. The Greatest Common Measure of two quantities, 
may be found by the following rule ; 

Divide one op the quantities by the other, and the 
preceding divisor by the last remainder, till nothing 

remains; THE LAST DIVISOR WILL BE THE GREATEST COMMON 
MEASURE. 

The algebraic letters are here supposed to stand for whole 
numbers. In the demonstration of the rule, the following 
principles must be admitted. 
' 1. Any quantity measures itselfy the quotient being 1. 

2. If two quantities are respectively measured by a third, 
their sum or difference is measured by that third quantity. — 
If 6 and c are each measured by rf, it is evident that fc-f-c, 
and 6 - c are measured by d. Connecting them by the sign-j- 
or -, does not affect their capacity of being measured by d. 

Hence, 4f b is measured by d, then by the preceding pro- 
position, b-\-d is measured by d. 

3. If one quantity is measured by another, any mtdtiple 
of the former is measured by the latter. If b is measured 
by d, it is evident that 64-6, 36, 46, n6, &c. are measured 
by d. . 

Now let D=the greatejr, and <f=the less of two algebraic 
quantities, whether simple 6r compound. And let the pro- 
cess of dividing, according to the rule be as follows : 

d)D{q 
dq 

r)d{q' 

r')r(q" 
r'q" 
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In which y, ^ q'^^ are the qwiiimU^ from the succeg»ive 
divisions ; ana r, r^, and o the remainders. And as the divi- 
dend is equal to the product of the divisor and quotient added 
to the remainder, 

D=dq-\-rj and d=rqf'-f r'. 

Then, as the last divisor / measures r the remainder being o, 
it measures (2, and S,) rq^-^r^=d, 
and measures dq-^r^D^ 

That is, the last divisor r' is a common measure of the two 
given quantities D and d. 

It is also their greatest common measure. For every com- 
mon measure of D and rf, is also (3, and 2) a measure of 
D-'dqz=zr\ and every common measure of d and r, is also a 
measure of d-rq'=r^. But the greatest measmre of r^ is 
itself. This, then, is the greatest common measure of D 
and d. 

The demonstration will be substantially the same, what- 
ever be the number of successive divisions, if the operation 
be continued till the remainder is nothing. 

To find the greatest common measure of three quantities ; 
first find the greatest common measure of two of them, and 
then, the greatest common measure of this and the third 
quantity. If the greatest common measure of D and d be 
r^, the greatest common measure of r^ and c, is the greatest 
common measure of the three quantities X), d, and c. For 
every measure of /, is a measure of D and d; therefore the 
greatest common measure of r^ and c, is also the greatest 
common measure of D, d, and c. 

The rule may be extended to any number of quantities. 

466. d. There is not mu<jfli» oVcasion for the preceding 
operations, in finding the ^reaieli: common measure of sm- 
pie algebraic quantities. For this purpose, a glance of die 
eye will generally be sufficient. In the application of the 
rule to compound quantities, it will frequently be expedient 
to reduce the divisor, or enlarge the dividend, in conformity 
with the following principle ; 

The greatest . common measure of two quantities is not altered^ 
by multiplying or dividing either of them by any quantity which 
is not a divisor of the other ^ and which contains no factor which 
is a divisor of the other. 

The common measure of ab and ac is a. If either be 
multiplied by d, the common measure of abd, and ac, or of 
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ah and aed, is still a. On tbe other handi if ab and acd are 
the given quan(jli§||tjj^e;j^lflnuvij|peieLsure is a; and if aoi 
be dirided by d, the common measure of ab and oc is a» 

Hence in finding the common measure by division, tho 
divisor may often be rendered more simple, by dividing it by 
some quantity, which does not contain a divisor of the divi- 
dend. Or the dividend may be mtdHplied by a factor, which 
does not contain a measure of the divisor. 

Ex. 1. Find the greatest common measure of 
6a»+naa:+Sa?, and 6a«+7aa: - 3a;«. 

6a^+7ax - Sa?)6a«+lla*+Sa?(l 
6cf+ 7aa:-3a^ 



Dividing by 2x)4ax-{'6a^ 

2a+Sx)6(f+7ax - 3a?(3a - x 



-2aa?-3a* 



After the first division here, the remainder is divided by 
2a?, which reduces it to 2a-\-Sx. The division of the pre- 
ceding divisor by this, leaves no remainder. Therefore 2a4- 
3a? is the common measure required. 

2. What i^ the greatest common measure of a;^ -i'a?, and 
a?-h26a?+*«? . Ans: x+b. 

3. What is i&e greatest cotmnon measure of ex-]^a^^ md 
a^c-^-cfxl Ans. c+a?. 

4. What is the greatest common measure of 3a:' - 24a: - 9, 
and2a?»-16a?-6] Ans. a?«-8a?-3. 

6. What is the greatest common measure of o* - b\ and 
rf-tVI Ans. a«-6«. 

6. What is the greatest comnM)n measure of a?- 1, and 
ajy+j/? Ans. a?+l. 

7. What is the greatest common measiure of a:*- a', and 

31 
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8. What is the gpreatest common measure of a'-ab-^S&', 
and a« - 3a6+26« 1 ^ ^ t^ t/¥H4^ 

9. What is the greatest common measure of a* - **, and 

10. What is the greatest common measure of df - at*, and 



SECTION XVII. 

INVOLUTION AND EXPANSION OF BINOMIALS.* 

Art. 467. THE manner in which a binomial, as well as 
any other compound quantity, may be involved by repeated 
multipUcations, has been shown in the section on powers. 
(Art. 213.) But when a high power is required, the opera- 
tion becomes long and tedious. 

This has led mathematicians to seek for some general prin- 
ciple, by which the involution may be more easily and expe- 
ditiously performed. We are chiefly indebted to Sir Isaac 
Newton for the method which is now in common use. It is 
founded on what is called the fthomiaZ Theorem, the, inven- 
tion of which was deemed of such importance to matliemati- 
cal investigation, that it is engraved on his monument in 
Westminster Abbey 

468. If the binomial root be a-f-6, we may obtain, by mul- 
tiplication, the following powers. (Art. 213.) 

♦ Simpson's Algebra, Sec 15. Simpson's Fluxions, Art. 99. Euler's Alge- 
bra, Sec. 2. Chap. 10. Manning^s Algebra. Saunderson's Algebra, Art. 
380. Vince's Fluxions, Art. 33. Warms's Med. Anal. p. 415. Lacroix's 
Algebra, Art 135. DoJComp. ArL 70. Lond. Bhil. Trans. 1795, 1816, and 
1817. Woodhouse's Alaj)keM CQpiation^j^f^ 
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(a^by-a^-^Sceh+Sab^+b* 

la+by=z(f+5a'b+l0a?V'+l0a'b^+5ah*+b\ &c. 

By attending to this series of powers, we shall find, that 
the exponents {nreserve an invariable order through the whole. 
This will be very obvious, if we take the exponents by them- 
selves, unconnected with the letters to which they belong. 

In the square, the exponents | of 6 are o' 1 ' 2 

In the cube, the exponents j ^{ J JJ^ J' f^ J| J 

In the 4th power, the exponents {jj;;;:^; ?; ^ J; J 

&c. 

Here it will be seen at once, that the exponents of a in the 
first term, and of 6 in the last, are each equal to the index of 
the power ; and that the sum of the exponents of the two let- 
ters is in every term the same. Thus in the fourth power, 

(in the first term, is 4+0=4 
The sum of the exponents < in the second, 3-1-1=4 

( in the third, 2+2=4,&c. 

It is farther to be observed, that the exponents of a regu- 
larly decrease to 0, and that the exponents of 6 increase from 
0. That this will imiversally be the case, to whatever ex- 
tent the involution may be carried, will be evident, if we con- 
sider, that in raising from any power to the next, each term 
is multipUed both by a and by 6. 

Thus {a+byz=d'+2ab+V 
Mult, by a+b 

[of a in each term. 

a^+2a'b+ab^. Here 1 is added to the exp. 

a^b+2ab^+b\ Here 1 is added to the 

» [exp. oft in each ierixu 

{a+by^a^+Sd'b+Sab^+b^ 

If the exponents, before the multiplication, increase and 
decrease by 1, and if the multiplication adds 1 to each, it is 
evident they must still increase and decrease in the same 
manner as before. 
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469. If then a-j-b be raised to a power whose exppneot is n. 
The exp's of a will be n, n- 1, n- 2, • . . . 2, 1, ; 
And the exp'sof 6 will be 0, 1, 2, . . . • n^ 8, »- 1, «• 

The terms in which a power is expressed, consist of the 
ktUrs with their exponenUSy and the eo-effidetUs. Seittog ^side 
the Go^efficients for the present, we can detenxiin^^ Aom the 
preceding observations, the letters and exponeots of any 
power whatever. 

Thus the eighth power of o-}-6, when written without the 
co»6fi9.ci6nts Is 

(f + a'b + a'b^ + a'b^+a*V + a'b'+a'V+ab'+V. 

And the nih power of a-^- 6 is, 

If +o—*i+o— «6«. . . . a'6"-« + a6"-^ +b\ 

470. The number oi terms is greater by 1, than the index 
of the power. For if the index of the power is n, a has, in 
different terms, every index from n down to 1 ; and there is 
one additional term which contains only b. Thus, 

The square has 3 terms^ The 4th power, 5, 
The cube 4, The 5th power, 6, 6lc. 

471. The next step is to find the co-effidMs. This part 
ot the subject is more cGmplicated. 

In the series of powers at the beginning of Art. 468, the 
co-efficients, taken separate from the letters are as follows ; 
In the square, 1, 2, 1, whose sum is 4=2' 

In the cube, 1, 3, 3, 1, 8=2' 

In the 4th power, 1, 4, 6, 4, 1, 16=2* 

In the 5th power, 1, 6, 10, 10, 5, 1, 82=2'*. 

The order which these co-efficients observe is not obvious, 
like that of the exponents, upon a bare inspection. But they 
will be found on examination to be all subjecft to the follow- 
ing law; 

472. The co-efficient of the first term is 1 ; that of the 
second is equal to the index of the power ; and universally, 
if the co-efficient of any term, be multiplied by the index of 
the leading quantity in that term, and divided by the index of 
the following quantity increased by 1, it will give the co» 
efficient of the succeeding term.* 

* See Note T. 
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Of the two letters in a term, the first is called the kading 
quantity, and the other the foUomng quantity. In the ex- 
amples which have been given in this section, a is the 
leading "quantity, and b the following quantity. 

It may frequently be convenient to represent the co-efii. 
cients in the several terms, by the capital letters, jj, B, C, &c. 

The nth power of a-f-6, without the co-efficient$,ia 
a-+a"-'fc+a"-V+a"-W+tf-*4S &c. , (Ajt. 469,) 
And the co-efficients are, , , 
•9 ==11, the co-efficient of the second term ; 

B =cnx^^, of the thkrd term ; 

C =nx— X^^^ of the fourth term ; 
2 S 

D«»x5^X^X^ of thejjyifcterm; &c. 

^ «!> 4 

The regular manner in which these co-efficients are de- 
rived one from another, will be readily perceived, 

473, By recurring to the numbers in Art. 471, it will be 
seen, that the co-efficients first tncreostf, and then decrease^ at 
the same rate ; so that they are equal, in the first term and 
the last, in the second and last but one, in the third and last 
but two ; and universally^ in any two terms equally distant 
from the extremes. The reaso]^ of this is, that (o-}-6)" is the 
same as (fr-f-a)" ; and if the order of the terms in the bino- 
mial root be changed, the whole series of terms in the newer 
will be inverted. 

It is sufficient, th^n, to find the co-efficients of hdff the 
terms. , These repeated will serve for the whole. 

474. In any power of (o-f-i,) the sum of the co-efficients 
is equal to the number 2 raised to that power. See the list 
of co-efficients in Art. 471. The reason of this is, that, ac- 
cording to the rules of multi^cation, when any quantity is 
involved, the letters are multiplied into each other, and the 
co-efficients into each other. Now the co-efficients of a-f-^ 
being 14-1=^^ if these be involved, a series of the powers 
of 2 will be produced. 

476. The princi{des which have now been explained may 
mostly be comprised in the following general theorem, called 
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THE BINOMIAL THEOREM. 

The index of the leading quantity of the power 
of a binomial, begins in the first term with the in- 
dex of the power, and decreases regularly by 1. 
The index of the following quantity begins with 1 
in the second term and increases regularly by 1. 
(Art. 468.) 

The CO-EPPICIENT of the first term is 1 ; that 
of the second is equal to the index of the power; 
and universally, if the co-efficient of any term be 
multiplied by the indfe^x of the leading quantity in 
that term, and divided by the index of the follow- 
ing quantity increased by 1, it will give the co-ef- 
ficient of the succeeding term. (art. 472.) 

In algebraic characters, the theorem is 

(a-{-6)»=a«-f.nxa""'H»X— a"-V, &c. 

2 

It is here supposed, that the terms of the binomial have no 
other co-efficients or exponents than 1. Other binomials may 
be reduced to this form by substitution. 

Ex. 1. What is the 6th power of x+y 1 

,The terms without the co-efficients, are 
A x% a?V, a^', a?y*, xif, f. 
And the co-effitdients, are 

4 g 6x5 15x4 20x3 g . 

that is 1, 6, 15, 20, 15, 6, 1. 

Prefixing these to the several terms, we have the. power 
required; 

a;«4.6/y+16a:y-f.20aY+15a?i/*4-6ay«-f.y». 

2. {d+hy=d'+Bd*h+\0cPh^+l0d'K^+5dh'+h'. 

3. What is the nth power of b^y 1 

Ans. 6»4.^6"-h/+JB6"-y4.C6'-y4.D6"-y, &c. 

~ That is, supplying the co-efficients vi^hich are here repre- 
sented by ^, JB, C, &c. (Art. 472.) 

6»+nXfr-'y+nX^ixfc""y, &c. 



._J 
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4. What is the 6th power of a?+^ 1 
Substituting a for a:', and 6 for 3j/*, we have 

{a+by=a'+5c^b+lOa^ly'+10(fb^+5ub*+b% 

Arid restoring the values of a and 6, 
{a^+Sy^y=x''+\5s^f+Q0a^'+270xy+405a!Y+24Sf\ 

5. What is the sixth power of (3a;+2y) 1 

Ans. 

. 729a;»+2916a?«j/+4860aY+4320a:^'+2160a:«y*+676a:»« 

+64y'. 

476. A residwd quantity may be involved in the same 
manner, without any variation, except in the s^ns. By re- 
peated midtiplications, as in Art. 213, we obtain the foUpw- 
ing powers of (a - 6. ) 

(a-6)«=a«-2a6+i«. 

(a-6)'=a3-3a»4+3a6»-. R. 

(a- 6)*=a* - 4a'6+6a»6* - 4ab^+b\ &c. 

By comparing these with the like powers of (a+b) in Art. 
468, it will be seen, that there is no difference except in the 
signs. There, all the terms are positive. Here, the terms 
which contain the odd powers of b are negative. See Art. 
218. 

The sixth power of (x-^y) is 
af^^ Qa?y+\5xY - ^Oa^f+Ua^ - 6a;y*+y«. 
The nth power of (a - 6) is 
a"«,fla"-»4+Ba"-«6«- Ca'^-^b^ &c. 

477. When one of the terms of a binomial is a unity it is 
generally omitted in the power, except in the first or last 
term ; because every power of 1 is 1, (Art. 209.) and this 
when it is a factor, has no effect upon the quantity with 
which it is connected. (Art. 90.) 

Thus the cube of (a?+l) is a?+3a?'x l+3a?X I'^+l', 
Which is the same as a:^+3a?4-3a?4.1. 

The insertion of the powers of 1 is of no use, unless it 
be to preserve the exponents of both the' leading and the fol- 
lowing quantity in each term, for the purpose of finding the 
co-efficients. But this will be unnecessary, if we bear in 
mind, that the sum of the two exponents, in each term, is 
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equal to the index of the power. (Art. 468.) So that, if we 
have the exponent of the leading quantity, we noiay know 
that of tj^follamng quantity, and v. v. 
Eaii^he sixth power of (1 -y) is 
. .^^, ^'- 1 ^ 6y+15y« - 20y«+l%* - 6f+f. 
' ' 2. (\+xyz=l+Jlx+Bs^+Csii?+Dx\ Sic. 

478. From the comparatively simple manner in which the 
power is expressed, when the first tenn of the root is a ank, 
is suggested the expediency of reducmg other binomials to 
this form. 

The quotient of {a+x) divided by a is [ l^\ . This Uftul- 
tiplied into the divisor, is equal to the dividend; tfastt is^ 
(a+x)=ax [1+-) therefore (a-f a:)-=a"x (l+^V* 

By expanding the- factor (l+-) j we have 

(a+^)"=a«x(l+^)"=rf'x{l+-«^+^+C^,^^ &c. 

479. When the index of the power to which any binomial 
is to be raised is a positive whole number^ the series will tenm- 
note. The number of terms will be hnrited, as in all the 
preceding examples 

For, as the index of the leading guantity continually de- 
creases by one, it must, in the^ end, Wcome 0, and then the 
series will break off. 

. "yhus'the 6th term of the fourth power of a+a: is x*y or 
aV,rf*^ being commonly omitted, because it is equal to 1. 
(Art. 207.) If we attempt to continue the series farther, the 
co-efficient of the next term, according to the rule, will be 

-2L.=0. (Art. 112.) And as the co-efficients of all s«c- 
5 

ceeding terms must depend on this, they will also be 0. 

480. If the index of the proposed power is negMve, this 
can never become 0, by the successive subtractions of a unit 
The series will, therefore, never termmait; but like many de- 
cimal fractions, may be continued to any extent that isde- - 
sired. 
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Ex. Expand into a series _=(a+j/)-*. 

The terms without the co-efficients, are 
a-% a-^, a-y, a-y, o-y, &c. 

The co-efficient of the 2d term is - 3, of the 4thi£^^l=-4. 

3 

Of the third, zl>lZ^=+3, of the 6th zi><Z:5=+5. 

2 ^ 4 ^ 

The series then is 
a-»-2a-^+3o-y-4a-y+5a-y, &c. 

Here the law of the progression is apparent ; the co-effi- 
cients increase regularly by 1, and their signs are alternately 
positive and negative. 

481. The Binomial Theorem is of great utility, not only 
in raising powers, biit particularly in finding the roots of bino- 
mials. A root may be expressed in the same manner as a 
power, except that the exponent is, in the one case an irUe- 
ger, in the other a fraction. (Art. 245.) Thus {a+by may 
be either a power or a root. It is a power if n=2, but a root 
ifn=i. 

482. If a root be expanded by the binomial theorem, the 
series wUl never terminate. A series produced in this way 
terminates, only when the index of the leading quantity be- 
comes €qual to 0, so as to destroy the co-efficients of the suc- 
ceeding terms. (Art. 479.) But according to the theorem, 
the difference in the index, between one term and the next, 
is always a unit ; and a fraction^ though it may change from 
positive to negative, cannot become exactly equal to 0, by 
successive subtractions of units. Thus, if the index in the 
first term be J, it will be. 

In the 2d, J-l=:-J, In the 4th -f •Irr-f, 
Inthe3d, -J -l=-f, IntheSth -t-l=-l,&c. 

Ex. What is the square root of (a+b) 1 ' 

The terms, without the co-efficients, are, 
a^yU'^bya^h^ a^h^ a""V, &c. 
32 
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The cO-efficient of the second term is -f | 

of the 3d, ~P^= -i, of the 4th, "«^ZJ=+iS. 

And the series is a^4-i<» * - i<»^*+ 1^6<* *^5 ^^' 
When a quantity is expanded by the Binomial Theorem, 
the law of the series will frequently be more apparent, if the 
factors^ by which the co-efficients are formed, are kept. dis- 
tinct. 

1. Expand into a series (a'+a) . 
J Substituting b for a\ we have 

•fl=l, (Art 472.) 

2 2 2 4 2.4 



2.4 • 3 2.4 6 2,4-6 



2.4.6 4 2.4.6 8 2.4.6.8 

Restoring, then, the value of fc, and writing -for ar\ we have 

d 

^ ^ ~ ^2a 2.4a'^2.4.6a» 2.4.6.8a^' 

2. Expand into a,series(l-}-3;). 

Ans. 1+f -^+J^ -_?:i'?l^ &c. 
^2 2.4^2.4.6 2.4.6!F 

3. Expand V^, or (1+1)^. 

Ans. 1+1 - _l+_i - _?:i.+_J:5^_, &c. 
2 2.4,^2.4.6 2.4.6.8^2.4.6.8.10 

4. Expand (o+a)*, or a * x ( 1+-] *. See Art. 478. 

V ^2a 2.4a»^ 2.4.60' 2.4.6.8o«' / 
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6. Expand (a+6)^, or a* X (l-f -) *• 

\ ^3o 3.6a'^3.6.9a' 3.6.9.12o* / 
6. Expand into a series {a- by. 

\ 4a 4.8a' 4.8.12a^ 4.8.12.16d* / 
- 7. Expand (a+x)"^. 8. Expand (1 -a;) ^ 
9. Expand (l+rt) "" ^ " 10. Expand (a^^+ar) ""* 

■" 483. The binomial theorem may also be applied to quan- 
tities consisting of more than two terms, ^y substitution^ sev- 
eral terms may be reduced to two, and when the compound 
expressions, are restored, such of them as have exponents 
may be separately expanded. 

• 

, Ex. What is the cube of a+b+c1 

Siibstituting h for (6+c,) we have a+(6+0 =:a+h. 
* And by the theorem, (a4-fc)'=a'+3a'fc+SaA'*+A». 
That is, restoring the value of A, i 
(d+b+cy=:(^+3a'X{b+c)+Sax{b+cy+{b+cy. 

The two last terms contain powers of (fc+c) ; but these 
may be separately involved. 

Promiscuous Examples. 



1. What is the 8th power of {a+b) 1 
Ans. <^+Sa'b+2SaV+56<fb'+70a'b'+56a'lf+ 
2Sf^¥+Sab''+b\ 



2. What is the 7th power of (a- 6) ? 

3. Expand into a series , or (1 - 

\ -a 

Ans. l+a+a'+a'+a|4-a*, &c. 



^ 
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4. Expand _*L, or Ax (a - b)'-\ 

Ans. AxU+-^+-^+-7 &c. orJ4^-^ 4- , &c. 

5. Expand into a series (a'+t^) • 

6. Expand into a series (a+y)"*. 

7. Expand into a series {<?-\-:f) . 

\ ^3c» 3.6c'^ 3.6.9c" / 

8. Expand ^ or d(c'+a*)~i, 

Ans-'^fl-fl+J^-jMl+Jll^^, &c.\ 
c^ 2c»^2.4cV 2.4.6c'^2.4.6.8c» / 

9. Find the 6th power of (o'+y'.) 

10. Find the 4th power of (o+fc+ar.) 

11. Expand (a?- r)*. 12. Expand (1 -y»)*. 
IS. Expand (a- ar)*. 14. Expand A(rf-4/')*. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

EVOLUTION OF COMPOUND QUANTITIES. 

Art 484. THE roots c^ compound quantities may be ex- 
tracted by the following general rule : 

After arranging the terms according to the powers of one 
of the letters, so that the highest power shall stand first, the 
next highest next, &c. 

Take the root of the first term^for the first term of the requir- 
ed root : 

Subtract the power from the given quantity 9 and divide the 
first term of the remainder y by the first term of the root involved 
to the next irtferior power^ and multiplied by the index of the 
given power ;'\ the quotient wiU be the next term of the root. 

StAtract the power of the terms already found from the given 
quantity f and using the same divisor^ proceed as before. 

This rule verges itself. For tne root, whenever a new 
term is added to it, is involved, for the purpose of subtract- 
ing its power from the given quantity : and when the power 
is equal to this quantity, it is evident the true root is found. 

Ex. 1. Extract the cube root of 
a\ the first subtrahend. 



. Sa*)* 30*, &c. the first remainder. 

a?4.3rf+3a*-f a^ the 2d subtrahend. 



' 3a*)* * -ea\ &c. the 2d remainder. 
a'+Sa' - 3a* - 1 la^+6a^+12a - 8. 



t By the given power is meant a power of the same name with the required 
root. As powers and roots are correkttive, any quantity is the square of its 
square root, the cube of its cube root, &c. 
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Here a\ the cube root of a^, is taken for the first term of 
the required root. The power a* is subtracted firom the given 
quantity. For a divisor, the first term of the root is squared, 
that is, raised to the next inferior power, and multiplied by 
3, the index of the given power. 

By this, the first term of the remainder 3a^, &c. is divided, 
and the quotient a is added to the root. Then a^+^ ^^ 
part of the root now found, is involved to the cube, for the 
second subtrahend, which is subtracted from the whole of 
the given quantity. The first term of the remainder - 6tf*, 
&c. is divided by the divisor used above, and the quotient -2 
is added to the root. Lastly the whole root is involved io 
the cube, and the power is found to be exactly eoual to the 
given quantity. 

It is not necessary to write the remainder at length, as, in 
dividing, the first term only is wanted. 

2. Extract the fourth root of 

a*4.8a'+24a'+S2a+16(a+2 



4a«)* 8a^&c. 



a*4.8a^+24a"+32a+16. 

3. What is the 5th root of 

a»+5a*6+10a'6^+10a'6»+5a6^+6'^ 1 Ans. a+6. 

4. What is the cube root of 

a'-6fl?fc+12aft«-8fc* ? Ans. a-2*. 

6. What is the square root pf 

4a«-. 12a6+96'+16afc- 24feA+16A'(2a-3fc+4fc 
4a« 



4a)* - 12a6, &c. 

4a»-12a6+96* 
4a)* * *-[- 16aA,&c. 

4a«- 12afc+96*+16afc-246fc+16fc* 
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In finding the divisor here, the term 2a in the root is not 
invilfed, because the power next below the square is the 
first power. 

486. But the square root is more commonly extracted by 
the following rule, which is of the same nature as that which 
is used in Arithmetic. 

After arranging the terms according to the powers of one 
of the letters, take the root of the first term, for the first term 
of the required root, and subtract the power fi-om the given 
quantity. 

Bring down two other terms for a dividend. Divide by 
double the root already found, and add the quotient, both to 
the root, and to the (^visor. Multiply the divisor thus in- 
creased, into the term last placed in the root, and subtract 
the product firom the dividend. 

Bring down two or three additional terms and proceed as 
before. v 

Ex. 1. What is the square root of 

a»-f2o6+6*+2ac+2tc-fc»(a4.6+c. 
a\ tl^e first subtrahend. 

20+6)* 2ab+y 

Into 6=r 2ab-\-i^9 the second subtrahend. 



2a+2b+c) * * 2ac+2bc+c' 

Into c= 2ac4-26c4-c*, the third subtrahend. 

Here it will be seen, that the several subtrahends are suc- 
cessively taken from the given quantity, till it is exhausted. 
If then, these subtrahends are together equal to the square 
of the terms placed in the root, the root is truly assigned by 
the ride. 

The first subtrahend is the square of the first term of the 
root. 

The second subtrahend is the product of the second term 
of the root, into itself, and into twice the preceding tenn. 

The third subtrahend is the product of the third term 
of the root, into itself, and into twice the sum of the two pre- 
ceding terms, &c. 

That is, the subtrahends are equal to#«^ 

a?»+(2a+6) xb+ {2a+2b+c) xc, &c. 
and this expression is equal to the square of the root. 
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For (a+6)«=a«+2a6+6^=a«+(2a+6)xfc. (Art. 126.) 
And putting A=rt+6, the square K^=a^+{2a+b) >^5f 
And {a+b+cy={h+cy=h!'+{2li+c)xc; 
that is, restoring the values of h and A*, 

(o-f 6+c)'=a*4.(2a+6) xb+{2a+2b+c) xc 

In the same manner, it may be proved, that, if another 
term be added to the root, the power will be increased, by 
the product of that term into itself, and into twice the sum 
of the preceding terms. 

The demonstration will be substantially the same, if some 
of the terms be negative. 

2. What is the square root of 

1 - 46+46»+2y - %4-y»(l - 26+y 
1 



2 -26)* -46+462 
Into -26= -46+46^ 



2 - 46+y) * * 2i/ - 46j/+y» . 
Into y= 2y-46y+y^ 

3. What is the square root of 

a« - 20^+30* - 2if+a\ ? Ans. a' - a'+a. 

4. What is the square root of 

a*+4a'^6+46' - 40" - 86+4 ? Ans. a'+26 - 2. 

486. It will frequently facilitate the extraction of roots, 
to consider the index as composed of two or more /actor*. 

Thus a*=a*><^. (Art. 258.) And a^=a*^t That is, 

The fourth root is equal to the square root of the square 
root; 

The sixth root is equal to the square root of the cube root ; 

The eighth root is equal to the square root of the fourth 
root, &c. 

To find the sixth root, therefore, we may first extract the 
cube root, and th^j^^he square root of this. 
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1. Find the square root of a?* - 4«*-H*«**-'44r4-L 

2. ftnd the cube root of a?' -* ^+15x* - 203^+lSa? - Gar+l. 

3. Pmd the square root of ^«*-4a?»4*13a:»-6ar4-9. 

4. Find the fourth root of 

5. Find the 6th root of aj»+6i'+IOx»+10aJ*+6ar-f 1. S4mM&J ffi 

6. Find the sixth root of ' ' 

- ROOTS OF BifjOMIAL SUtoa 

486. 6. It is sometime^ 6!8:p^dient to express the dfe[tiftre 
root of a quantity of the ferm aJb\/6; i)aUed a binomial or re- 
sidual surd, by the suiii 6c dffiereiu>e of two other surds. A 
formula for thia purpose may be derived from the following 
propositions; 

1. The square root of a whole number cannot consist of 
two partSf one of which is ratUmdy and the other a surd. 

If it be possible, let V^^^+Vy? ^ which the part or is 
rational. 

Squaring both sides, ar=a?+2apVy+y 

And reducing, W= — — —9 ^ national qiiantity ; 

2z 
which is contr€w:y to the supposition. 

2. In every equation of the form a:-{-\/y=^+V*> ^^® '^- 
tional parts on each side are ej[t<a2,'and alsb the remaining 
parts. 

If X be not ccpial to a,-iet x=atz. 
Then air+zy/yrro+V^- And \/*=^+ Vy > 
That is, \/b consists of two pfeirts, onfe of which is rational, 
and the other not ; whrch^ aocording to the prepeding propo- 
sition, is impossible. 

In the same mc»mer it may be shewn, that in the equa- 
tion, or- Vy=^'"V^9 ^^'^ rational parts on each side are 
equal, and also the remaining parts. 

8. If V«+ V*=«+Vyf then \^a - V*=* - Vy- 

For, by squaring the &st equation, we have 

a+v*=«^+^wy+y- 

33 
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And by the last proposition, 



By subtraction, «j-V^=^ ?*Vy+y 
.4 J^ ,•%: iljr«volution,Va-V*=a: -V^. 

486. c. To find, now, an expression for the squ^e root of 
a binomial or residual surd, 

Let \/a-f-\/fc=a:+Vy 

Then \/o-\/^=**Vy 

Squaring both sides of each, we have 

a+V6=a^+2aVy+y 

Adding the two last, and dividing, a=za^^y 

Multiplying the two first, \/a* - 6 = «* - y 

Adding and subtracting, 

a+V«*-*=2«* Orar=V 2 

t 2 ^^^ 

Therefore, as yg+ yfczsg+ yy, and Vo-y*=«- Vy» 



Or, substituting i| for ycr* - 6, 

Ex. L Find the square root of S+gyg. 

Herea=3, 0^=9, V6=2V2, 6=8, a«- 6=9 -8=1. 

Therefore v3+V2=^^+;y^ = 
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2. Find the square root of U+Gv'S. Ans. 3+^2. 

3. Find the square root of 6 - 2^5. Ans. y/5 - 1. 

4. Find the square root of 7+4^3. Ans. 2+^3. 

5. Find the square root of 7 - 2^10- Ans. ^5 - ^2. 

These results may be verified, in each instance, by multi- 
plying the root into itself^ and thus re-producing the binomial 
from which it is derived. 



SECTION XIX. 



INFINITE SERIES. 

Art. 487. IT is frequently the case, that, in attempting to 
extract the root of a quantity, or to divide one quantity by 
another, we find it impossible to assign the quotient or root 
with exactness. But, by continuing the operation, one term 
after another may be added, so as to bring the result nearer 
and nearer to the value required. When the nimaber of 
terms is supposed to be extended beyond any determinate 
limits the expression is called an mjinUe series. The quantity^ 
however, may be finite, though the number of terms be un- 
limited. 

An infinite series may appear, at first view, much less sim- 
ple than the expression from which it is derived. But the 
former is, frequently, more within the power of calculation 
than the latter. Much of the labor and ingenuity of niathe- 
maticians has, accordingly, been employed on the subject of 
series. If it were necessary to find each of the terms by ac- 
tual calculation, the undertaking would be hopeless. But a 
few of the leading terms will, generally, be sufficient to de- 
termine the law of the progression. 
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488* A A'ocCton may oAeu pe expanded MUo 49 ifi^te 
series^ ky avoiding the mmercU^r by th^ denominator.; Fpr ^e 
value of a fraction is equal to the quotient of the nuix^rator 
divided by the denominator. (Art. 135.) When this quotient 
cannot be expressed, in a Kmited number <rf terms, it may be 
represented by an infinite eerie^. 

Ex. To reduce the fraction to an infinity seri^* 

1-a ■ ^ 

divide 1 by 1 - a, according to the rule in Art. 462. 
l-a)l (1 +o+a»+a', &c. 
1-a 

*~^ 



a\ &c. 



By continuing the o|leiatitti« we di^lain the terms 

l-|-a-|-a*+a'+a*+^-|-^> &c. which are sufScient to 
show that the series, after the first term, consists of the 
powers of a, rising regularly (hiq ftbqve eioiother. 

That the series may converge, that is, come nearer and 
mar^r to th^ exaot value of the fraction, it ia ^ecefivarv that 
t^^ $jBt term of tji^ divisor be greater: thaa the seooridL I a 
tbe e:i;fin^ple just l^yen, 1 must be greater than a^ For at 
each step o{ Uie division, tbere h a reminder; and tM ^^o- 
tjept is not complete, t^ this is placed qver tjie divisor and 
annexed^ Now the first renoainder i^ o^ the ^^cond a^ the 
third a^ &c, If q the;a is greater tha» 1, t^^ r^wainder cpn.n 
tinuaUy increases ; which shows, that the, farther tb^ divfeiop 
is carried, th^ preatev is the quantity, either positive or. n^gj^r^ 
tive, which ought to be added to the quotient. The ^^x,\^ 
i% therefore,, dwerging instead of C(mi:i^gmg. 

But if a be l^w than 1, the yecfiaipwr?^ a, a^ a'j &q. wiU 
fpntinuaUy d^cr^se. For powers are r^;?ed by nxultiplicar 
tm 5 and if the multiplier be le^s; thapi a nnil^ the product 
will be le89 than *he neiultipUcaAd. (Art. 9Q,) If a be takw 
eqva/i to i% thm by Art. 2%% 
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ji^==^=2=l+i+J+i+^+A+A, &c. 

H^re th^ two first tenns =1+J> which is less than 2, by J ; 
the three first s=l+Jt less than 2, by J ; 

the four fijrst = l+fj l^ss than 2, by i ; 

So that th^ fcurther the series is carried, the nearer it ap- 
proaches to the value of the given fraction, which h equal 
to 2. 

2. If be expanded, the series will be the same as that 

from , except that the terms which consist of the odd 

1 — a 

powers of a will be negative. 

So that -1-= 1 - a+d'^a^+a* - af+oF, &c. 

l+a ^ 

3. Reduce to an infinite series. 

a 



* bh St ^ 
a 

Herci h divided by ^ giy^ - ^^ ^te first term of the quo- 

ft 

tient. (Art. 124.) This is multiplied into a - 6, and the product 

is A- — ; (Arts. 159, 158.) which subtracted from h leaves 
a 

^ This divided by a gives ** (Art. 163.) foe the second 
a ^» ^ ' 

term of the quotient. If the operation be continued in the 

same manner, we shall obtain the serieB^^ . 

h,bh,b'h,b'h,b'h . 

in which the exponents of 5 and of a increase regularly by 1. 
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4. Reduce -X? to an injQnite series. 
I -a. 

Ans. l+2a+2a»+2a*+2aS &c. 

489. Another method of forming an infinite series is, by 
extracting the root of a compound surd. 

Ex. 1. Reduce Vc?+6* to an infinite series, by extracting 
the square root according to the rule in Art. 485. 









4a' 



Here a the root of the iBrst term, is taken for the first term 
of the series ; and the power a* is subtracted firom the given 
quantity. The remainder 6' is divided by 2a, which gives 

— , for the second term of the root. (Art. 124.) The divi- 

2a 

sor, with this term added to it, is then multiplied into the 

term, and the product is 6'-{ — -^. (Arts. 166, 169.) This 

4(r 

subtracted firom 6* leaves - — ^ which divided by 2a gives 

4o*^ 

- —-^ for the third term of the root. (Art. 163.) &c. 



5x 



^vi+^+i-v^B.-ife''- 
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490. A binomial which has a negative or fractional 
nent, may be expanded into an infinite series by the I 
theorem. See Arts. 480, 482, and the examines at the end 
of Sec. xvii. 
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490. b. A fourth method of expanding an algebraic ex- 
pression, is by assuming a series, with mdetermmate co-effi- 
dents ; and afterwards finding the value of these co-efficients. 

If the series, to which any algebraic expression is assumed 
to be equal, be 

A+Bx+Cx^+Dx^+Eot", &c. 

let the equation be reduced to the form in which one of the 
members is 0. (Art. 178.) Then if such values be assigned 
to •S, By C, &c. that the co-efficients of the several powers 
of Xy as well as the aggregate of the terms into which x does 
not enter, shall be ecuih equal to ; it is evident that the uJwle 
will be equal to 0, and that, upon this condition, the equation 
is correctly stated. 

The values of 'j9, JS, C, &c. are determined, by reducing 
the equations in which they are respectively contained. 

Ex. 1. Expand into a series — %^. 

^ c+bx 

Awume >-^=A+Bx+Cx*+Da?+Ex\ &c. 

Then multiplying by the denominator c-fta?, and trans- 
posing a, we have 

0= {dt'-a)+{M+Bc)x+{Bb+Cc)x''J^{Cb+Dc)7^, &c. 

Here it is evident, that if (jJc-a), (m+Bc), {Bb+Cc), 
&c. be made each equal to 0, the several parts of the second 
member of the equaticm wfll vanish, (Art. 112,) and the 
whole will be equal to 0, as it ought to be, according to the 
assumption which has been made. 
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v3c-as=0^ 


we have .5=?^ 
c 


^b+Bc=0, 


c 


Bb+Ce=0, 


C=-^B, 

e 


Cb-\-Dc=0, 


D=-*C, 


&c. 


&e. 



That is, each of the co-efScients, C^ D, and E, is equal to 
the preceding one multiplied into --. We have therefore 





a 



f.^^..^.+^.». 



3. Expand into a series -JbLJLy 

Assume '^** =wg+Jgj4-Ca*4-Da:», &c. 

Then multiplying by the doumiinator of die fraction, and 
transposing t^bx, we have 0={M-a)-{-{Bd-{-M-b)x 
+{Cd+Bh^Ae)i!'+{J)d+Chr^Bcy, &c. 

Therefore .4=" C=-*B-^ 



7 ^'-i'- 

(So a a 

And <H-ta: « (*«.*]:r - f^^+'^^V* &^. 
d^-fcs+ea* i U rf/ U d / 

3. Expand into a series TT f . 

Ans. l+Sa:+4a?+7a:»+lla:*+18a^+29a:«, &c. 
In which, the <>o-efficient of each of the powers of a?, is equal 
to the sum of the co-efficients of the tufo preceding terms. 
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4. Expand into a series 

b -oa? 

Ans. ill+^+^+^+'^, Ike.) 
b\^b^ U"^ H'^ b'' I 

5. Expand into a series — ijl£_. 

Ans. l+x+Ssif'+\3a?+4lx'+l2lsf+S65(x/'y &c. 

6. Expand into a series . 

1 — a; — 31^-^3^ 

Ans. l'{-x+2s?+2a^+Sx*+33/'+4a*+4x\ &c. 

7. Expand ^ . 8. Expand ^ " ^ 



l-6a: "^ l-6a:+6a:» 

9. Expand J^+J^. lo. Expand J±±.. 

^ SUMMATION OP SERIES. 

491. Though an infinite series consists of an unlimited 
number of terms, yet, in many cases, it is not difficult to find 
what is called the sum of the terms; that is, a quantity which 
differs less, than by any assignable quantity, from the value 
of the whole. This is also called the limit of the series. — 
Thus the decimal 0.33333, &c. may come infinitely near to 
the vulgar fi-action f, but never can exceed it, nor, indeed, 
exactly equal it. See Arts. 453, 4. Therefore i is the limit 
of 0.33333, &c. that is, of the series 

■^. i - ^ ■■ I ■ .^.. i J! I .^ &c 

If the number of terms be supposed inpnitely great, the 
difference between their sum and i, will be infinitely small. 

492. The sum of an infinite series whose terms decrease 
by a common divisor, may be found, by the rule for the sum 
of a series in geometrical progression. (Art. 442.) Accord- 
ing to thisj S^z^^^^y that is, the sum of the series is found 

by multiplying the greatest term into the ratio, subtracting 
the least term, and dividing by the ratio less 1. , But, in an 
infinite series decreasing, the least term is infinitely small. — 
It may be neglected therefore as of no comparative value. 
(Art. 456.) The formula will then become. 



r-1 r-1 

34 
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Ex. 1. What is the sum of ^e infinite series 

3 I 8 I a I 8 I 3 



' TTr> 

Then iSrr-TL =l£2i^=f =i, the answer. 
r-1 10-1 

What is the sum of the infinite series 

»+i+i+++ A+A+A, &c. ? 
Ans. iS=-^^ _^X1_« 



r-1 2-1 

3. What is the sum of the infinite series 

l+i+i+A+8-S, &c. 1 Ans. i=l+i. 

493. There are certain classes of infinite series, whose 
sums may be found by subtraction. 

By the rules for the reduction and subtraction of firactions, 
l_!_3-2_ 1 
2 "3 2x3 2x3* 
l_l_4-3_ 1 
3"4 8x4 3x4' 
1,1^5-4^ 1 ^^ 
A / 4 5 4x5 4X5' 

If then the fractions on the right be formed into a series, 
they will be equal to the d^erence of two series formed from 
the fractions on the left. This difference is easily found ; 
for if the first term be taken away from one of these two 
series, it will be equal to the other. 
Suppose we have to find the sum of the infinite series 

2-S^ 3-4^ 4^^ 6^ 
From this, let another be derived, by removing the last 
factat from each of the denominators ; and let the sum of 
the new series be represented by 8^ 

That is, let 5=14-1+1+1, &c. 
2^S^4^6 

Then 5-1=1+1+1+1, &c. 

2 S^4^6^6 



And by subtraction 1=— .+ ^ +— +— ,'&c. 
' 2 2-3^ 3-4^ 4-5^ 6-6 * 
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Here the new series is made one side of an equation, and 
directly under it, is written the same series, after the first 
term ) is taken away. If the upper one is equal to S, it is 
evident that the lower one must be equal to S-^. Then 
subtracting the terms of one equation from those of the 
other, (Ax. 2,) we have the sum of the proposed series 
equaltoi. For 5f-(iS-i) = iS-5f+i=i. 

2. What is the sum of the infinite series 

JL+ J_+JL, &c. 

Here a new series may be fonned, as before, by omitting 
the last factor in each denominator. 

Let 5=l+»+»+»+|. &c. 

ThenS-|=l+»+|+J4&c. , 

And by subtraction |=^_+|_+^_+^_+|_, &c. 

Or ?= J— f J_+_L4._L-f_L, &c. 
4 l-3^2-4^3-5^4-6^5-7 

In repeating the new aeries, in this case, it is necessary to 
omit the two first terms, which are 14-i=f. 

3. What is the sum of the infinite series 

- _Lj — Lj I |-^__, &C.1 

2-4-6^4-6-8^6-810^81012 

Here a new series may be formed by omitting the last fac- 
tor, and retaining the t'vm first, in each denominator. And 
we shall find 

l=-i-+-l.+-i_+_i-_&c. 

8 2-4-6^4-6-8^6-810^8l012 

Or i=_L+_L+-i-+~U &c. 
32 2-4-6^4-6'8^6-810^81012 

4. What is the sum of the infinite series 
^ ' * ■ * +_L,&c.1 Ans. 1. 



l-2-3^2-3-4"^3-4-5^4-5-6' 
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493. 6. Series whose sums can be determined, may also 
be found by the following method. Assume a decreasing 
series, containing the powers of a variable quantity x, whose 
8um=£f. Multiply both sides of the equation, by a com- 
pound factor, in wnich x and some constant quantity are con- 
tained ; and give to x such a value, that the compound fac- 
tor shall be equal to 0. If one or more of the first terms be 
then transposed, these will be equal to the sum of the re- 
maining series. 

Ex. 1. Let 8=1+^+^+^+^+^ &c. 
2 3 4 5 6 

Multiplying both sides by a: - 1, we have 

^ ' ^l-2^2-3^3-4^F5^6-6' 

If we make a; = 1, the first member of the equation becomes 
iSx(l - 1)=0. (Art. 112.) Then transposing - 1 from the 
other side, we have 

l-2^2-3^3-4^4-5^5-6' 

2. Let fif=l+f+^+^4.^ &c. as before. 

^2^ 3 ^4^5^ 

Multiplying by a? - 1, we have, 

Making a;=l, and transposing the two first terms of the 
series, we have • 

3. Multiplying 5=1+*+^+^ &c. by 2a«-3«4.1, 

2 3 4 

wc have 
^ ''^l-2'3^»sT^3-4-6 



And if X be put equal to 1, 

2 l-2-3'*'2-3-4"^3-4-5"*"4-5-6 



, &c. 
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From the two last examples it will be jseen, that different 
series may have the same sum. 

RECURRING SERIES. 

493. c. When a series is so constituted, that a certain 
number of contiguous terms, taken in any part of the series, 
have a given relation to the term immediately succeeding, 
it is called a recurring series ; as any one of the following 
terms may be found, by recurring to those which precede. 

Thus in the series l+3a:+4a;'+7a?+lU*+18a:^, &c. 

the sum of the co-efScients of any two contiguous terms, is 
equal to the co-efl5cient of the following term. If the series 
be expressed by 

^+J5-f C+D+E, &c. 

Then •d=:l, the first term. UzrSar, the second, 
C=J5x+waa?=4a:', the third, 
D=Ca:+jBa?=:7a?, the fourth, &c. 

That is, each of the terms, after the second, is equal to the 
one immediaiely preceding multiplied by x, -f- the one next 
preceding multiplied by ^. 

In the series l+2ir+3a?+4a:'+6x*+6«^, &c., 
each term, after the second, is equal to %x multiplied by the 
term immediately preceding, -x" multiplied by the term 
next preceding. The co-efl5cients of x and a?, that is +2 - 1, 
constitute what is called the scale of relation.. 

In the series l+4a:+ 6a;«+l lar3+28a:*4.63a;^, &c., 
any three contiguous terms have a constant relation to tjie 
succeeding term. The scale of relation is 2 - 1+3 ; so that 
each term, after the third, is equal to %x into the term inmie- 
diately preceding, - a^ into the term next preceding, +3a' 
into the third preceding term 

Let any reourring series be expressed by 

^4.B+C+D+JE+F, &c. 

If the law of progression depends upon two .contiguous 
terms and the scale of relation consists of two parts, m 
andn. 



\ 
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Then C-Bmx-^Jlru^, the third term, . 
D= Cmx+Bnx^f the fourth, 
E=Dmx+Cna^, the fifth, 
&c. &c. 

If the law of progression depends on three contiguous 
terms, and the scale of relation is m+n-f > 

Then D= Cmx+Bm^+Ars^^ the fourth term, 
E=:Dmx+ Cr^+Bnx^, the fifth, 
F=JSmar+2>na?+0ra;», the sixths 
&c. &c. 

If the law of progression depends on more than three terms, 
the succeeding terms are derived from them in a similar 
manner. ^ 

493. d. In any recurring series, the scale of relation, if it 
consists of two parts, may be found, by reducing the equa- 
tions Qxpres^ng the values of two of the terms ; if it con- 
sists of three parts, it may be found by reducing the equations 
expressing the Talues of three terms, &c. As the scale of 
relation is the same, whatever be the value of x in the series, 
the reduction may be rendered more simple, by making «= 1. 

Taking then the fourth and fifth terms, in the first exam- 
ple above, and making a;= 1, we have 

^=^+^^1 to find the values of m and n. 

These reduced, (Art. 339,) give 
DC- BE _ CE-DD 



m= 



CC-BD CC-BD 

B C D E F 



In the series j j^3^^5;b«^.7/^9jj4^1Ijb5, &c. 
MaMng x= 1, we have 

Therefore, the scale of relation is 2 - 1. 

To know whether the law of progression depends on two, 
three, or more terais ; we ipay first make trial of two terms ; 
and if the scale of relation thus found, does not correspond 
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with the given series, we may try three or more terms. Or 
if we begin with a number of terms greater than is neces- 
sary, one or more of the values found will be 0, and the 
others will constitute the true scale of relation. 

^~ 493. e, MVhen the scale of relation of a decreasing recur- 
ring series is known, the sum of the tertiM may be found. 

.^. ^d B C D E F 

be a recurring series, of which the scale of relation is m-f-n. 

Then •fl= the first term, jB= the second, 
C^Bxmx+Axf^f the third, 
D=:0xmx+Bxnx^9 the fourth, 
E^zDxmxA-Cxns^f the fifth, 
&c, &c. 

Here mz is multiplied into every term, except the first and 
the last ; and nx' into every term except the two last. If 
the series be infinitely extended, the last terms may be neg- 
lected, as of no comparative value, (Art. 456,) and if £f= 
the sum of the terms, we have 

S=!d+B+mxX{B+C+D, &c.)+na?x(^+B-f C, &c.) 
But S-d=zB+C+Dy &c. And S=d+B+C, &c. 
Therefore S=A+B+mxx{S-d)+nx'xS. 
Reducing this equation, we have 

, o «a-|-jo— tatnx 

1 - ma: - nx^ 
Ex. 1. What is the sum of the infinite series 

l+6x+l2x'+4Sa^+l20tJ^y &c. 1 
The scale of relation will be foimd to be 14-6. 
'ThenjJ=l, B=6x, m=l,. n=6. 

The series therefore =- — T ^ ^. 
1 - a? - oa? 

2. What is the sum of the infinite series 

l4.3a?+4a?+7a;»+lU*4.18x»+29a:«, &c.1 
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3. What is the sum of the infinite series 
l+ar+5a?+lSr'+41«'+121r'+S65a', &c. t 

Am. ^-' •'■^'' • ^"- ^^ 3. 

l-2a;-Sa:"^ 

4. What is the sum of the infinite series 

l+2«+8a!»+4x»+6a', &C.1 

Ans. l+2x- 2«_ _Jl_ .:• . . ^ - .' -/. 
l-2x+^ (!-»)» 

5. What is the sum of the infinite series 



Ans. 



l+x 



^-}. 



(l-a:)« 

6. What is the sum of the infinite series 
l+2x+Sa*-\.283*+l003*, &c.? 

C Jf S C D E F 

If in the series [ ^j^^^_j^j^^^^^y.^^ &c. 

the scale of relation consists of three parts, m-fn-f-r. 

Then j4= the 6r8t term, B= the second, C=: the third, 
D=Cx»na:+Bx»a?*+^X»'^> the fourth, 
£=DX»»x+Cxna:*+-BX*-ar', the fifth, 
F=Exw«x+Dxna:*+Cx»'«'» the sixth, 
&c. &c. 

Therefore 
;Sf=:jJ+B+C+marx(C+D+E &c:)+n«»x 
. (jS+C+D &c.)+rai'x(*5+J5+C&c.) That is, 
S=.fl+B+C+m:cX(«--a-5)+»M:'X(«— «)+''^'xS 

Reducing this equation, we have 






-rx» 
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Ex. 1. What is the sum of the infinite series 
l^4x+6x^+Ux', +28a;^+63ar^, &c. 
in whicn the scale of relation is 2 - 1+3 1 
Ans l+2^+^-g^' ^ (i+^)'^-2^ 
' l-2x+a:*-3a;» (1 -a;)«-3ar^' 
2. What is the sum of the infinite series 
l+x+2(x^+2a^+Sx'+3af+4a^+4x\ &c. 
in which the scale of relation is 1-j-l - H 

Ans. 

METHOD OF DIFFERENCES. 

493. e. In the Summation of Series, the object of inquiry 
is not, always, to determine the value of the whole when in- 
finitely extended ; but frequently, to find the sum of a cer- 
tain nunU)er of terms. If the series is an increasing one, the 
sum of all the terms is infinite. But the value of a limited 
number of terms may be accurately determined. And it is 
frequently the case, that a part of a decreasing series, may 
be more easUy summed than the whole. A moderate num- 
ber of terms at the commencement of the series, if it conver- 
ges rapidly, may be a near approximation to the amount of 
the whole, when indefinitely extended^ 

One of the methods of determinii^^^ value of a limited 
, number of terms, depends on finding the several orders of dif-- 
ferences belonging to the series. The differences between 
the terms themselves, are called the first order of differences; 
the differences of these differences, the second ordery &c. In 
the series, 

1, 8, 27, 64, 125, &c. 

by subtracting each term from the next, we obtain the first 
order of difierences 

7, 19, 37,61, &c. 
and taking each of these fi:6m the next, we have the second 
order, 

12, 18, 24, &c. 
Proceeding in this manner with the series 
a, 6, c, rf, c,/, &c. 
Ave obtain the following ranks of differences, 
35 
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Ist. Diff. b-OyC-by d-c^e^d^f-^ej &c. 
2d. Diff. c- 26+0, rf- 2c+6, c- 2d+c,/-2c+d, &c. . 
3d. Diff. d - 3c+36 - a, c - 3d+3c - 6, /- 3«+3<l - c, &c. 
4th. Diff. e - 4rf+6c - 46+o, /- 4c+6rf - 4c+6 &c- 
6th. Diff. /- 5c+10d - l(k+5b - o, &c. 
&c. &c. 

In these expressions, each difference, here pointed off by 
commas, though a compound quantity, is called a term. Thus 
the first term in the firstrank is 6 - a ; in the second, c -■26+0; 
in the third, rf-3c+36-a; &c. The first tenm^ in the 
several orders, are those which are principally employed, in 
investigating and* applying the method of differences. It will 
be seen, that in the preceding scheme of the successive dif- 
ferences, the co-effidents of the first term. 

In the second rank, are 1, 2, 1 ; 

In the third, 1, 3, 3, 1 ; 

In the fourth, 1, 4, 6, 4, 1 ; 

In the fifth, 1, 5, 10, 10, 6, 1; ' 

Which are the same, as the co-efiicients in the powers ofU- 
nandals. (Art. 471.) Therefore, the co-eflficients of the first 
term in the nth order of differences, (Art. 472,) are 

493. / For the purpose of obtaining a general expression 
for any term of the series a, 6, c, d, &c. let D\ D'\ iy'\ D'''\ ' 
&c. represent the first terms^ in the first, second, third, fourth, 
&c. orders of differences. 

Then iy=zb-.ay 

D^^=c-26+o, 
iy^'=d-3c+36-a,~ 
D'^^^=e-4rf+6c-.46+(i, 
&c. &c. 

Transposing and reducing these, we obtain the following 
expressions for the terms of the original series, a, 6, c, d, &c. 

The second term 6=a+Z>'', 

The third, c=a+2iy+iy\ 

The fourth d=z a+Sjy+Siy'+iy'\ 

The fifth, e=a+4iy+6iy'+4D ^'+ jy^^^ 
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Here the co-efficients observe the same law, as iu the pow- 
ers of a binomicd; with this difference, that the co-efl5cient8 
of the nth term of the series, are the co-eflScients of the 
(n - 1 )th power of a binomial. 

Thus the co-efficients of the fifth term are 1. 4, 6, 4, 1 ; 
which are the same as the co-efficients of the fourth power 
of\ a binomial. Substituting, then, n - 1 for n, in the formula 
for the co-efficients of an involved binomial, (Art. 472,) and 
applying the co-efficients thus obtained to XK, D^^ iy/\ iy^^\ 
&c» as in the preceding equations, we have the following gen- 
eral expression, for the nth terra of the series, a, 6, c, rf, &c. 

The nth term 

=a+(n-l)2y+(n-l)5Z?D"+n-l?L^X^iy", &c. 

When the differences, after a few of the first orders, become 
0, any term of the series is easily found. 

Ex. L What is the nth term of the series 1, 3, 6, 10, 16, Si % 
Proposed series 1, 3, 6, 10, 16, 21, &c. 
First order of diff. 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, &c. 
Second do. 1, 1, 1, 1, &c. 

Third do. 0, 0, 0, 

. Herea=l, 1^=2, iy'=l, Zy'^=0. 
Therefore the nth term =l+(n^l)2+tt-l*^. 

The20th term =1+38+171=210. The ^=1276. 

2. What is the 20th term of the series P, %\ 3% 4\ 5\ &c. ? 

Proposed series 1, 8, 27, 64, 126, &c. 
First order of diff. 7, 19, 37, 61, &c. 
Second do. 12, 18, 24, &c. 

Third do. 6, 6, &c. 

Hereiy=7, 1X^=12, D'>^=6. 
Therefore the 20th term =8000. 

3. What is the 12th term of the series 2, 6, 12, 20, 30, &c.1 

Ans. 156. 

4. Whatis the 16th term of the series 1% 2^ 3^ 4«, 6% 6^ &o.? 

Ans. 225. 
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,^— ~- 493. g. To obtain an expression for the sum of any number 
of terms of a series a, 6, c, d, &c. let one, two, three, &c. terms 
be successively added together, so as to form a new series, 

0, a, a+by o-f-t+c, a+6+c+rf, &c. 

Taking the differences in this, we have 

1st Diff. a, 6, c, dl, e, /, &c. 
2d Diff. t-a,c-6, d-c,e-d,/-e, &c. 
3d Diff- c - 26+0, d - 2c-f-6, e - 2d+c, /- 2c+d, &c. 
4th Diff. rf - Sc+Sb -aye- Sd+3c - 6, /- 3c+3rf - c, &c. 
&c. &c. 

Here it will be observed that the second rank of differences 
in the niew seriesi is the same as the ^rst rank in the original 
series a, 6, c, rf, c, &c. and generally, that the (n-fl)th rank 
in the new series is the same as the nth rank in the original 
series. If, as before, D'= the first term of the first differen- 
ces in the original series, and d''= the (first term of the first 
dififefences in the new series ; 

Then if =0, d''=iy, d'''=iy\ a^^'z^iy", &c. 

Taking now the formula (Art. 493./.) 

a+(n-i)iy+(n-i)!Li2iy'+(»-i)!Lz^x!^"+&c. 

which is a general expression for the nth term of a series in 
which the first term is a ; applying it to the new series, in 
which the first term is 0, and substituting n^\ for n, we have 



2 ^23 ^,234 

[&c. 

^2 ^23 ^234 ^ 

[&c. 

Which is a general expression for the (n-|-l)th term of the 
series * 

0, a, a+6, a+ft+c, a-t-6-}-c+rf, &c. 
or the nth term of the series 

a, 0+6, a-f6+c, a+6+c+d, &c. 
But the nth term of the latter series, is evidently the sum 
of n terms of the series, a, 6, c, ci, &c. Therefore the 
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general expression for the sum of n terms of a series of which a 
is the first term^ is 

^^2 ^23 ^234. 

Ex. 1. What is the sum of n terms of the series of odd 
numbersy 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c.1 ' 

Series proposed I9 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. 
First order of diff 2, 2, 2, 2, &c. 
Second do. 0, 0, 0, 

Herea=l, ' 2^=2, iy'=0. ' 

Therefore the sum of n terms =rn+n2Jllx2=n* 

That is, the stan of the terms is equal to the square of the 
number of terms. See Art. 431. 

2. What is the sum of n terms of the series 

P, 2», 3^, 4% 6», &c. 1 
Herea=l, 1^=3, jD^^=2, iy''=:0. 

Therefore n terms =i(2n'+3n«+n)=i«(n+l) X(2n+1). 
Thus the sum of 20 terms =2870. 

3. What is the suijq of n terms of the series 

V 2' 3' 4' &c.? 
Herea=i, 'iy=7, i)^'=12, iy^'=6, D^^^^=0.. 



Therefore n terms =J(n*+2n'+n«) = (inXn+l)". 
Thus the sum of 60 terms = 1625625. 

4. What is the sum of n terms of the series 
2,6,12,20,30, &C.1 

Ans. Jn(n+l)x(n+2.) 

6. What is the sirni of 20 terms of the series 
1,3, 6, 10, 15, &c.? 

6. What is the sum of 12 terms of the series 
.^ 1S2V3S4*, 5S &C.1* 

* See Note U. 
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SECTION XX. 



COMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION OF THE HIGHER 
EQUATIONS. 



Art. 494. EQUATIONS of any degree may be produced 
from simple equations, by multiplication. The manner in 
which they are compounded will be best' understood, by 
taking them in that state in which they are all brought on 
one side by transposition. (Art. 178.) It will also be neces- 
sary to assign, to the same letter, ^fifferent values, in the 
different simple equations. 

Suppose, that in one equation, ar=:8 ) 
And, that in another, ar=3 J 

By transposition, x - 2=0 

And a? -8=0 



Multiplying them together, a^ - 5a?+6 = 
Next, suppose a: - 4= 



And mtdtiplying*, of - 93^+26x - 24=0 

Again suppose, a;«^5=0 

And mult, as before, a?*- Uai'^-Tla;*- 154a?+120=0, &c. 
Collecting together the products, yre havfe ' 
(a:-2)(a;-3) =a?-6a:+6=0 

(a;-2)(ar-3)(ar-4) =a;»-9a?+26x-24=0 
(a?-2)(a:-3)(ar-4)(a;-6)=a;*-14*»+71a:«-164a:+120=0&c. 
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That is, the product 

of two simple equations, is a qwtdmtic equation ; 
of three simple equations, is a cubic equation ; 
of four simple equations, is a biquadnxtiCf or an equa- 
tion of the fourth degree, &c. (Art. 300.) 

' Or a cubic equation may be considered as the product of a 
quadratic and a simple equation; a biquadratic, as the 
product of two quadratic ; or Oif a cubic and a simple equa- 
tion, &c* 

495. In each casjB^ the expaneffd of the unknown quantity, 
in the first term, is equal to the degree of the equation ; and, 
in the^succeeding terms, it decreases regularly by 1, like the 
exponent of the leading quantity in the power of a binomial. 
(Art. 468.) 

In a quadratic equation, the exponents are 2, 1. 

In a cubic equation, 3, 2, 1, 

In a biquadratic, 4, 3, 2, 1, &c. 

496f The number of terms, is greater by 1, than the degree 
of the equation, or the number of simple equations from 
which it is produced. For besides the terms which contain 
the di£krent powers of the unknown quantity, there is one 
which consists of known quantities only. The equation is 
h^re supposed to be complete. But if there are in the partial 
products, terms which balance each other, these may disap- 
pear in the result. (Art. 110.) 

497. Each of the values of the unknown quantity is cal- 
led a root of the eqtuathn. 

Thus, in the example above. 

The roots of the quadratic equation are 3, 2, 

of the cubic equation 4, 3, 2, 

of the biquadratic 5, 4, 3, 2. 

The term root is not to be understood in the same sense 
here, as in the preceding sections. The root of an equation 
is not a quantity which multiplied into itself wAl produce the 
equation. It is one of the values of the unknown quantity; 
and when its sign is changed by transposition, it is a term in 
one of the binoinial factors which enter into the. coacoposilion 
of the equation of which it is a root. 
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The value of the unknown letter ar, in the equation, is a 
quantity which may be substituted for ar, without affecting 
the equality of the members. In the equations which we 
are now considering, each member is equal to ; and the 
first is the product of several factors. This product will con- 
tinue 10 be equal to 0, as long as any one of its factors is 0. 
(Art. 112.) If then in the equation 

(a:-2)x(a?-3)X(a?-4)-(x-5)=0, 
we substitute 2 for ar, in the first factor, we have 
0x(^-3)x(a:-4)-(a;-5)=0. 

So, if we substitute 3 for ar, in the second factor, or 4 in 
the third, or 5 in the fourth, the whole product will still be 0. 
This will also be the case, when the product is formed by an 
actual multiplication of the several factors into each other. 

Thus; as ar^ - 9a!^+26a:- 24=0 ; (Art. 494. 
So 2«- 9x2^+26x2 -24=0, 
AndS»-9x3»+26x3-24=0, &c. 

Either of these values of a?, therefore, will satisfy the con- 
ditions of the equation. 

498. The number of roots, then, which belong to an equa- 
tion, is equal to the degree of the equation. 

Thus, a quadratic equation has two roots ; 
a cubic equation, three ; 
a biquadratic, /oiir, &c. 

Some of these roots, however, may be tmagmary. ' For an 
imaginary expression may be one of the factors from which 
the equation is derived. 

499. The reBohs^wa of equations, which consists in finding 
their tooXb^ cannot be well imderstood, without bringing into 
view a number of principles, derived from the manner in 
which the equations are compounded. The laws by which 
the co-efficients are governed, may be seen, from the following 
view of the multiplication of the factors 

a; - a, a? - i, a; - c, a?- d, 

each of which is supposed equal to 0. 

The several co-efficients of the same power of a:, are pla- 
ced under each other. 
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Thus, -ax - bx is written " ? ( ^ » ^^^ ^^e other co-effi- 
cieuts in the same manner. 

The product, then 



Of (a;-.a)=0 



Into I 



Is ^ ti x+ab=zOy a quadratic equation. 
This into a; -c=0 



Isa:^-6V 



+ab^ 
x'-j-oc > af-a6c=0, a cubic equation. 
+bc ) 
This into a:- d=0. 

4-ac I -abc \ 
'^ iftc r ^ - ocd i ^+<^d=^0^ a biquadratic. 




+bd\ 
+cdj 



&c. 



500. By attending to these equations, it will be seen that. 

In the ^rst term of each, the co-efficient of a? is 1 : 

In the second term, the co-efficient is the sum of all the 

roots of the equation, with contrary signs. Thus the roots 

of the quadratic, equation are a and 6, and the co-efficients, 

in the second term, are - a and - 6. 

In the third term, the co-efficient of ar, is the sum of all 
the products which can be made, by multiplpng together 
any two of the roots. Thus, in the cubic equation, as the 
roots are a, 6, and c, the co-efficients, in the third term, are 
a6, oc, be. 

In the fourth term the co-efficient of x is the sum of all 
the products wliich can be made, by multiplying together 
any three of the roots after their signs are changed. Thus 
the roots of the biquadratic equation are a, 6, c, and d, and 
the co-efficients in the fourth term are - a6c, - ai<i, - ocrf. 

The last term is the product formed from all the roots of 
the equation after the signs are changed. 

36 
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In the cubic equation, itis-ax-^X-c=- abc. 
In the biquadratic, -ax-^X-cX -d=+oicd, &c. 

601. In the preceding examples, the roots are all positioe. 
The signs are changed by transposition, and when the seve- 
ral factors are multiplied together, the terms in the product, 
as in the power of a residual quantity, (Art. 476,) are alter- 
nately positive and negative. But if the roots are all nega- 
HvCy they become positive by transposition, and M the terms 
in the product must be positive. Thus if the several values 
of a? are - 0, - 6, - c, - rf, then 

x+a=0, a?-f-6=0,ar+c=0, x+d=zO; 

and by multiplying these together, we shall obtain the same 
equations as before, except that the signs of all the terms 
will be positive. In other cases, some of the roots may be 
positive, and some of them negative. 

602. As equations are raised, from a lower degree to a 
higher, by multiplication, so they may be depressed^ from a 
higher degree to a lower, by dimsUm, The product of {x - a) 
into {x - 6) is a quadratic equation ; this into {x - c) is a 
cubic equation ; and this into {x - d) is a biquadratic. (Art. 
494.) If we reverse this process, and divide the biquadratic 
by {x-d)y the quotient, it is evident, will be a cubic equa- 
tion ; and if we divide this by {x - c) the quotient will be 
quadratic, &c. The divisor is one of the factors from which 
the equation is produced; that is, it is a binomial consisting 
of X and one of the roots with its sign changed. When, 
therefore, we have foimd either of the roots, we may divide 
by this, connected with the unknown quantity, which will 
reduce the equation to the next inferior degree. 

RESOLUTION OP EQUATIONS. 

503. Various methods have been devised for the resolution 
of the higher equations ; but many of them are intricate and 
tedious, and others are applicable to particular cases only. 
The roots of numerical equations may be found, however, 
with sufficient exactness by succes^r© approximations. From 
the laws of the co-efficients, as stated in Art. 500, a general 
estimate may be formed of the values of the roots. They 
must be such, that, when their signs are changed, their 
prodvet shall be equal to the last term of the equation, and 
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their sum equal to the co-efficient of the second term. A trial 
may then be made, by substituting, in the place of the un- 
known letter, its supposed value. If this proves to be too 
small or too great, it may be increased or diminished^ and 
the trials repeated, till one is found which will nearly satisfy 
the conditions of the equations. After we have discovered or 
assimied two approximate values, and calculated the errors 
which result from them, we may obtain a more exact cor- 
rection of the root, by the foUowuig proportion. 

As ike difference of the errorsy to the difference of the asswned 
numbers ; 

So is the least error ^ to the correction required^ in the corres- 
vondmg cissumed number. 

This is founded on the supposition, that the errors in the 
esults are proportioned to the errors in the assumed numbers. 

Let A* and n be the assumed numbers ; 

5f and s, the errors of these numbers ; 

R and r, the errors in the results. 

Then by the supposition R:r:: S : s 

And subt. the consequents (Art. 389.) R-r: S-siir: s. 

But the difference of the assumed numbers is the same, 
as the difference of their errors. If for instance, the true 
number is 10, and the assumed numbers 12 and 15, the er- 
rors are 2 and 5 ; and the difference between 2 and 5 is the 
same as between 12 and 15. Substituting, then, JV*-n for 
fif - », we have R-r: .Af*- n: :r:sy which is the proportion 
stated above. 

The term difference is to be understood here, as it is com- 
monly used in algebra, to express the result of subtraction 
according to the general rule. (Art. 82.) In this sense, the 
difference of two numbers, one of which is positive and the 
other negative, is the same as their sum would be, if their 
signs were alike. (Art. 85.) 

The supposition which is made the foundation of the rule 
for finding the true value of the root of an equation, is not 
strictly correct. The errors in the results are not exactly 
proportioned to the errors in the assumed numbers. But 
as a greater error in the assumed number, will generally lead 
to a greater error in the result, than a less one, the rule will 
answer the purpose of approximation. If the value which is 
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first found, is not sufficiently correct, this may be taken as one 
of the numbers for a second trial ; and the process may be 
repeated till the error is diminished as much as is required. 
There will generally be an advantage in assuming two num- 
bers whose difference is .1, or .01, or .001, &c. 

Ex. 1. Find the value of a:, in the cubic equation, 

a?-8a?+17a:-10=:0. 

Here as the signs of the terms are alternately positive and 
negative, the roots must be all positive ; (Art. 601.) their 
product must be 10 and their sum 8. 

Let it be supposed that one of them is 5-1 or 5-2. Then, 
substituting these numbers for a?, in the given equation, we 
have, 

Bythelstsuppos'n,(5-l)«-8x(5-l)'+17X(51H0=l-271. 
By the second (5-2)^-8x(5'2)«+17x(5-2)- 10=2-688. 
That is, By the first supposition. By the second supposition. 
The 1st term, a^= 132-661 140-608 

The 2d -8a:*= -208-08 -216-32 

The 3d 17a:= 86.7 88-4 

The 4th -10=- 10. - 10- 



Sums or errors, +1-271 +2-688 

Subtracting one fi-om the other, 1-271 



Their difference is 1*417 

Then stating the proportion 
1 -4 : 0-1 : : 1 -27 : 0-09, the correction to be sub- 
tracted fi-om the first assumed number 6*1 : The remainder 
is d'Ol, which is a near value of x. 

To correct this farther, assume ar=5-01, or 6*02. 
By the first supposition. By the second supposition. 

The 1st term ar'= 126-761 126-606 

The 2d - Sa?=z - 200-8 - 201 -6 

TheSd 17a: = 8617 86-34 

The 4th -10 = - 10- -10. 



Errors + 0-121 + 0-J 

0-121 



Difference 0126 
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Then 0-125 : 001 : : 0l21 : 001, the correction. This 
subtracted from 5-01, leaves 6 for the value of x; which will 
be found, on trial, to satisfy the conditions of the equation. 

For53-8x5»+17x5-10=a 

We have thus obtained one of the three roots. To find 
the other two, let the equation be divided by a: -6, according 
to Art 462, and it will be depressed to the next inferior de- 
gree. (Art. 602.) 

a; « 6)a3 ^ 8««+17a? - 10(a;« - 3x+2=0. 
Here, the equation becomes quadratic. 
By transposition, /^J /.^'.j a* - 3a?= - 2. 

Completing the square, (Art. 305.) a:*-3a;+f=f-2=i. 
Extract, and transp. (Art. 303,) ar=3±vi=f±i- 
The first of these values of Xy is 2, and the other 1. 

We have now found the three roots of the proposed equa- 
tion. When their signs are changed, their sum is - 8, the 
co-efficient of the second temu and their product - 10, the 
last term. 

2. What are the roots of the equation 

x^^Sx'+4x+4S=zO't Ans. -2,-f-4,+6. 

3. What are the roots of the equation 

a? - IGx'+edx - 50=0 1 Ans. 1, 5, lO 

4. What are the roots of the equation 

si?+2x''^SSx=90'i Ans. 6,-5,-3. 

6. What is a near value of one of the roots of the equation 
a?»-f.9a:«+4a:=801 

6. What is a near value of one of the roots of the equation 
x'+a?+x:=lOO'i 

603. b. Another method of approximating to the roots of 
numerical equations, is that of Newton, by successive substi- 
tutions. 

Let r be put for a number found by trial to be nearly equal 
to the root required, and let z denote the difference between r 
and the true root x. Then in the given equation, substitute 
rtz for Xy and reject the terras which contain the powers of z. 
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This will reduce the equation to a smpte one. And if z 
be less than a unit, its powers will be sUIl less, and therefore 
the error occasioned by the rejection of the terms in which 
they are contained^ will be comparatively small. If the 
value of Zy as found by the reduction of the new equation, 
be added to or subtracted from r, according as the iatt^ is 
found by trial be too great or too small, the assumed root will 
be once corrected. 

By repeating the process, and substituting the corrected 
value of r, for its assumed value, we may come nearer and 
nearer to the root required. 

Ex. 1. Find one of the values of x, in the equaticm 
Let r-arscar. 

Then { - 16ar*= ^ 16(r-z)"= - 16r^+32r;r- IBz^ S =50. 
( 65»= 65(f-.2)==: 65r-6fe } 

Rejecting the ternis which contain s^ and 2:^, we have 
r^ -. 1 6r*+65r - Sr'z+S2rz - 66z=50. 

This reduced gives 

-3r» +32r-65' 

If r be assumed =11, then z= — =0*8 nearly. 

76 ^ 

and x^r-'Z nearly =11 -0'8=10'2. 

To obtain a nearer approximation to the root, let the cor- 
rected value of 10-2 be now substituted for r, in the preceding 
equation, instead of the assumed value 1 1 , and we shall huve 

;?=-188 a?=r -z=10-012. 

For a tfcfrrf a jqproximation, let r= 10-012, and we have 
2:=012 ar=r-z=10. 

2. What is a near value of one of the roots of the equation 
aJ»+10a:*+6a:= 2600 1 Am. 1 1 0067. 

3. What are the roots of the equation 

«»+2a?-nar=12? 
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4. What are the roots of the equation 

ar*+4a:^-7a?«-34ar=241 

503.C. An equation of the mth degree consists of aJ", the 

several inferior powers of x with their co-efficients, and one 

term in which x is not contained. If ,5, J?, C, .... T, be 

put for the several co-efficients, and U for the last term, 

then a?'»+,5a:"-^-fJ?ar-«-f Ca:"-3 .... +Tx+U=0, 

will be a general expression for an equation of any degree. 

If a, 6, c, &c. be roots of any equation, that is, such quan- 
tities as may be substituted for x; (Art. 497.) it maybe 
shown, without reference to the method of producing the 
equation by multiplication, that the first member is exactly 
divisibk 6y«-o,a:-6, a:*-c, &c. 

For by substituting a for a?, we have 

a^+^^a— ^+J5a— «+Cflr-* .... +Ta+U=0. 

Anc transposing terms. 

Substituting this value for 17, in the original equation. 

Or, uniting the corresponding terms, 

{Car-^ - Car-^) -fT(a?-a)=0. 

In this expression, each of the quantities (x^-rf"), 
(•5af*""* -•^a"""^), &c. is divisible by a:- a; (Art. 466.) there- 
fore the whole is divisible by a: - a. 

In the same manner it may be shown, that the equation is 
divisible by a? - 6, a: - c, &c. 

503.(2. The quotient produced by dividing the original 
equation by ar - a, is evidently equal to the aggregate of the 
particular quotients arising from the division of the several 
quantities {(xT-ar), (ar^^-^-flT-'), &c. 

The quotient of (af"- a'^)-^(a? - a), (Art. 466) is 

aj^-^+oaf^-^+aV-^+a^ar"-^ . . . +ar'-\ 
The quotient of A {aT"^ -a'"-^)-i-(a?-a) is 
Jlr-«+j3(iaf»-^+j2aV-* . . . +^ar"'^ 
&c. &c. 
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Collecting these particulap-quotients together, and placing 
under each other the co-eflicients of the same power of a:, we 
have the following expression for the quotient of 

sT+.^ar-'+Bar-^+Cair''^ [-Tx+U 

divided by a: - a. 

+B ) +Ba (^ +Bar'' 

I. . +C ) +Ca! 



,m-4 



+T. 
The quotient of the same equation divided hy x-b, is 

+B ) +Sb (^ +56"-' 

II. +C ) +C6— * 

+t; ■ ' 

The quotient from dividing by at - c, is 

+^ 5 +•50 S a— »+^c'' ( -_4 +^c"-* 

+B ) +Sc ( "^ +J?c"-' 

III. +C ) +Cc— « 

+t: ' 

In the same manner may be found the quotients produced 
by introducing successively into the divisor the several roots 
of the equation ; which are equal in number to m. 

503.6. From the known relations between the roots and 
the co-efficients of equations, as stated in Art. 500, Newton 
has derived a method of determining the co-efficients, from 
the sum of the roots, the sum of their squares^ the sum of 
their cubesy &c., though the roots themselves are unknown ; 
and on the other hand of determining from the co-efficients, 
the sum of the roots, the sum of their squares, the sum of 
their cubes, &c. For this purpose, the following plan of no- 
tation is adopted. 8i is put for the sum of the roots, S^ for 
the sum of their squares^ 8^ for the sum of their cubes^ ^c. 
If the roots are a, o, c, (2, . . . Z, then 
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Siz=:a+b+c+d...+l 

S^:=zar+lr+e^+dr . . . +lr . 

&c. &c. 

By means of this notation, we obtain the following expres* 
sion for the 9wn of all the quotients marked I, II, III, &c. 
(Art. dOS.c2.) and continued till their number is equal to m. 

+mJ5 ) +BS, ( "^ +BS«-s 



+mr. 

In the original equation, 

the co-efficients, .S, J?, C, &c. have determinate relations to 
the sum and products of the roots, a, 6, c, &c. (Art. 600.) 
But the quotient marked I, (Art. 603. d.) produced by divid- 
ing by ar- fl, is the first member of an equation of the next 
inferior degree^ (Art. 502.) from which the root a is excluded. 
So 6 is excluded from the quotient II, c from the quotient III, 
&c. In the expression above marked F, which is the sum 
of m quotients, the co-efficient of a: in the second term is 
Si -{-mw9. But Ay which is the co-efficient of a; in the second 
term of the original equation, is equal to the sum of the 
roots a, 6, c, &c. with contrary signs; (Art. 500.) that is 
Si^z-A. Therefore, 

iSi+nu3=(m-l),fl. 

In the third term of the original equation, B the co-effi- 
cient of Xy is equal to the sum of all the products which can 
be made by multiplying together any two of the roots. (Art. 
500.) But each of these products will be excluded from 
two of the quotients, 1, 11, III, &c. For instance, ab will not 
be found in the first, from which a is excluded, nor in the 
second, from which b is excluded. Therefore in the expres- 
sion Y9 the co-efficient of x in the third term is equal to 

37 
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mB-- 2ai - 2ac - 2ad^ &c. But- 2a6, - 2a(J, - 2adj &c. =a - 
2£. So that 

In the /otir^A tenn of the original equation, C the co-effi- 
cient of X, is equal to the sum of all the products which can 
be made by multiplying togethtf any three of the roots, after 
their signs are changed. But each of these products will be 
excluded from three of the quotients^ I, II, III, &c. 80 that, 
in the expression F, the co-efficient of :r in the fourth term, 
is equal to mC-3aba -Soici, &c. That is, 

8s+dSr\-BSi+mCt::{m-3) C. 

In the same manner, the values of the co-efficients of x in 
succeeding terms may be foimd ; the number of the co-effi- 
cients being one less than the number of roots in the equation. 

Collecting these results, we have 

Sa+wJSi-fwiBzr: im - 2)B, 

Si+dS^+BSi+CSi+^D= (m - 4) A 
&c, &c. 

TVanaposing and uniting terms, 

I. iSi+wf =0, 

S^+dSi+2B=0, 
S^+£S^BSi+3C=0, 
S.+^Sr^-BSr^' CSi+4D=0y 
&c. &c. 

Substituting for S^^ 89, S9, &c. their values, and reducing, 

Ss= ^-2J?, 

S3=x-^4.3w4J?-30, 

S,t:z ^•^4^B+4JiC+%B'-^4D, 

&c. &e. 

We have here obtained -symmetrical expressions for the 
sum of the roots of an equation, the sum of their squares, 
the sum of their cubes, &c. in terms of the co-efficients. 
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By transposing the terms m the expressions marked I, we 
have the following values of .5, JB, C, &c. 

III. jJ=-«i 

&c. &c. 

By which the co-efficients of an equation may be found, 
from the sum of its roots, the sum of their squares, the stun 
of their cubes, &c. 

Ex. 1. Required the sum of the roots, the sum of their 
squares, and the sum of their cubes, in the equation 

a^ - l(te'+S5«»-50a: - 24=0. 

Herew8= - 10. 5=36. C=: -W. 

Therefore iSi:±:10 

vS,= 10«-(2x85)=S0. 

S,^W+{SX - 10x35) - (SX -60)=100. 

2. Required the terms of the biquadratic equation in which 
jSfi=l, iSf,=39, jSss *89^ and the prodtfct of all the roots 
after ^eir signs are changed is - 30. 

Ans. ar^ - a? - 19a^+49ar- 30=0.<^ 

♦See Note V. 
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SECTION XXI. 



APPLICATION OP ALGEBRA TO GEOMETRY.* 

Art. 504. It is often expedient to make use of the aljs[e- 
braic notation, for expressing the relations of geometrical 
quantities, and to throw the several steps in a demonstration 
into the form of equations. By this, the nature of the reason- 
ing is not altered. It is only translated into a different lan- 
guage. Signs are substituted for wordsy but they are intend- 
ed to convey the same meaning. A great part of the de- 
monstrations in Euclid, really consist of a series of equa- 
tions, though they may not be presented to us under the al- 
gebraic forms. Thus the proposition, that the sum of th 
three angles of a triangle is equtd to two right angles, (Euc. 32. 
1.) may be demonstrated, either in common language, or by 
means of the signs used in Algebra. 

Let the side ABy of the triangle ,5-80, (Fig. 1.) be con- 
tinued toD; let the line BE be parallel to AC; and let 
GHI be a right angle. 

The demonstration, in words, is as follows : 

1. The angle E5D is c^uoZ to the angle BAC, (Euc. 29. 1.) 

2. The.angle CBE is equal to the angle ACB. 

3. Therefore, the angle EBD added to CBE, that is, the 

angle CBDy is equal to BAC added to ACB. 

4. If to these equals, we add the angle ABC, the angle CBD 

added to ABC, is equal to BAC added to ACB and 
ABC. 



* Tlu8 and the following section are to be read itfUr Che Elements of 
Geometry. 
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B. But CBD added to ^BC, is equal to twice OHI, that is, 
to two right angles. (Euc. 13. 1.) 

6. Therefore, the angles BAC, and ACBy and ABC^ are to- 
gether equal to twice GJI7, or iwo right angles. 

Now by substituting the sign +, for the word addedy or 
onrf, and the character =, for the word equals we shall have 
the same demonstration in the following form. 

1. By EucUd 29. 1. EBD=zBAC 

2. And CBE^ACB 

8. Add the two equations EBD^CBE=:BdC+ACB 

4. Add ABC to both sides CBD+ABC=:BAC+ACB+ 

ABC 

5. But by EucFid 13. 1. CBD+ABC=2GHI 

6. Make the 4th & 6th equal BAC+ACB+ABC=:2GHL 

By comparing, one by one, the steps of these two demon- 
strations, it will be seen, that they are pmcisely the same, ex- 
cept that they are differently expressed. TThe algebraic mode 
has often the advantage, not only in being more concise than 
the other, but in exhibiting the order of the quantities more 
distinctly to the eye. Thus, in the fourth and fifth steps of 
the preceding example, as the parts to be compared are 
placed one mider the other, it is seen, at once, what must be 
the new equation derived from these two. This regular ar- 
rangement is very important, when the demonstration of a 
theorem, or the resolution of a problem, is unusually compli- 
cated. In ordinary language, the numerous relations of the 
quantities, require a series of explanations to make them un- 
derstood ; while by the algebraic notation, the whole may be 
placed distinctly before us, at a single view. The disposi- 
tion of the men on a chess-board, or the situation of the ob- 
jects in a landscape, may be better comprehended, by a 
glance of the eye, than by the most laboured description in / 
words. 

605. It will be observed, that the notation in the example 
just given, differs, in one respect, from that which is general- 
ly used in algebra. Each quantity is represented, not by a 
single letter, but by severed. In common algebra when one 
letter stands immediately before another, as «6, without any 
character between them, they are tp be considered as muUi' 
plied together. 
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But in geometry^ ^B is an expression for a si^gU line^ and 
not for the product of «/3 into B. Multiplication is denoted, 
either by a point or by the character X* The product of 
AB into CD, is ABCD, or ABx CD. 

506. There is no impropriety, however, in representing a 
geometrical quantity by a single letter. We may make 6 
stand for a line or an angle, as well as for a number. 

If, in the example above, we put the angle 

J5B2)=a, jJCB=d, ABC=h, 

BAC^b, CBD^g, GHI^l; 

CBE^Cy 

the demonstration will stand thus ; 

1. By Euclid, 29. 1. o=6 

2. And c=zd 

3. Adding the two equations, o-t-c=g=54-(i 

4. Adding h to ftth sides, g^hzsib-^d+h 

5. By Euclid 13. 1. g+h^Zl 

6. Making the 4th and 5th equal, b-^d+hzzzZl 

This notation is, apparently, more simple than the other ; 
but it deprives us of what is of great importance in geometri- 
<jal demonstrations, a continual and easy reference to the 
figure. To distinguish the two methods, capitals are gener- 
ally used, for that which is peculiar to geometry ; and small 
lettersy for that which is properly algebraic. The latter has 
the advantage in long and complicated processes, but the 
other is often to be preferred, on account of the facility with 
whith the figures are consulted. 

607. If a line, whose length is measured from a given 
point or line, be considered positwe ; a line proceedings in the 
opposite direction is to be considered negative. If wfjB (Fig. 
2.) reckoned from DE on the rights is positive ; AC on the 
kfl is negative. 

A line may be conceived to be produced by the motion of 
a point. Suppose a point to move in the direction of AB^ 
and to describe a line varying in length with the distance of 
the point from A. While the point is moving towards JS, its 
distance from A will increase. But if it move from B to- 
wards C, its distance from A will diminishy till it is reduced 
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to nothing} and then will increase on the opposite side. As 
that which increases the distance on the right, diminishes it 
on the left, the one is considered positive, and the other nega- 
tive. See Arts. 59, 60. 

Hence, if in the course of a calculation, the algebraic 
. value of a line is found to be negative; it must be measured 
in a direction opposite to that which, in the same process, 
has been considered positive. (Art. 197.) 

508. In algebraic calculations, there is frequent occasion 
for mvitiplicatumy divimny involution, &c. But how, it may 
be asked, can geometrical quantities be multiplied into each 
other ? One of the factors, in multiplication, is always to be 
considered as a number. (Art. 91.) The operation consists in 
repeating the multiplicand as many times as there are units 
in the multiplier. How then can a Sne, a surface^ or a solid, 
become a multiplier 1 

To explain this it will be necessary to observe, tha;t when- 
ever one geome^ical quantity is multiplied into another, 
some partiSdar extent is to be considered the unit. It is imma- 
terial what this extent is, provided it remains the same, in 
different parts of the same calculation. It may be an inch, 
a foot, a rod, or a mile. If an inch is taken fcHT the unit, 
each of the lines to be multiplied, is to be considered as made 
up of so many parta^ as it contains inches. The multiplicand 
will then be repeated, as many times, as there are units in 
the multiplier. If, for instance, one of the lines be a foot 
long, and the other half a foot ; the factors will be, one 12 
inches, and the other 6, and the product will be 72 inches. 
Though it would be absurd to say that one line is to be re- 
peated as often as another is long; yet there is no impropriety 
in saying, that one is to be repeated as many times, as thfere 
are feet or rods in the other. This, the nature of a calcula- 
tion often requires. 

509. If the line which is to be the multiplier, is only a 
part of the length taken for the unit ; the product is a like 
part of the multiplicand. (Art. 90.) Thus, if one of the 
factors is 6 inches, and the other half an inch, the product is 
3 inches. 

610. Instead of refemng to the measures in common use, 
as inches, feet, &c. it is often convenient to fix upon one of 
the lines in a figure, as the unit with which to compare all the 
otfaesra When there are a number of lines drawn within 
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and about a drcJe, the rtidius is commonly taken for the unit. 
This is particularly the case in trigonometrical calculation?. 

511. The observations which have been made concerning 
lines, may be applied to surfaces and solids. There may bS 
occasion to multiply the area of a figure, by the number of 
inches in some given line. 

But here another difficulty presents itself. The product 
of two lines is often spoken of, as being equal to a surface ; 
and the product of a line and a surface, as equal to a solid. 
Thus the area of a parallelogiam is said to be equal to the 
product of its base and height ; and the solid contents of a 
cyhnder, are said to be equal to the product of its length into 
the area of one of its ends. But if a line has no breadth^ 
how can the multiplication, that is the repetition^ of a line 
produce a surface 1 And if a surface has no thickness^ how 
can a repetition of it produce a solid 1 

If a parallelogram, represented on a reduced scale by 
ABCDy (Pig. 3.) be five inches long, and three inches wide ; 
the area or surface is said to be equal to the product of 6 into 
3, that is, to the nmnber of inches in j3J5, multiplied by the 
number in BC. But the inches in the lines AB and BC are 
linear inches, that is, inches in length only; while those 
which compose the surface AC are superficial or square 
inches, a different species of magnitude. How can one of 
these be converted into the other by multiplication, a process 
which consists in repeating quantities, without changing 
their nature 1 

512. In answering these inquiries, it must be admitted, 
that measures of length do not belong to the same class of 
magnitudes with superficial or solid measures ; and that none 
of 'the steps of a calculation can, properly speaking, trans- 
form the one into the other. But, though a line cannot be- ^ 
come a surface or a solid^ yet the several measuring units in 
common use are so adapted to each other, that squares, 
cubes, &c. Are bounded by lines of the same name. Thus 
the side of a square inch, is a linear inch ; that of a square 
rod, a linear rod, &c. The length of a linear inch is, there- 
fore, the same as the length or breadth of a square inch. 

If then several square inches are placed together, as from 
Q to jR, (Fig. 3.) the number of them in the parallelogram 
OR is the same as the number of Unear inches in the side 
QR : and if we know the length of this, we have of course 
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the area of the parallelogram, which is here supposed to be 
one inch wide. 

But, if the breadth is several inches, the larger parallelo- 
gram contains as many smaller ones, each 'an inch wide, as 
there are inches in the whole breadth. Thus, if the paral- 
lelogram AC (Fig. 3.) is 5 inches long, and 3 inches broad, 
it may be divided into three such parallelograms as OR. To 
obtain, then, the number of squares in the large parallelo- 
gram, we have only to multiply the number of squares in 
one of the small parallelograms, into the number of such 
parallelograms contained in the whole figure. But the num- 
ber of square inches in one of the small parallelograms is 
equal to the number of linear inches in the length AB. And 
the number of small parallelograms, is equal to the number 
of linear inches in the breadth BC. It is therefore said con- 
cisely, that the atea of the parallelogram is equal to the length 
muUiplied into the breadth. 

513. We hence obtain a convenient algebraic expression, 
for the area of a right-angled parallelogram. If two of the 
sides perpendicular to each other are AB and BCy the expres- 
sion for the area is ABxBC ; that is, putting a for the area, 

azrzJlBxBC. 

It must be understood, however, that when AB stands for 
a Bn€, it contains only linear measuring units ; but when it 
enters into the expression for the area^ it is supposed to con- 
tain superjidal units of the same name. Yet as, in a given 
length, the number of one is equal to that of the other, they 
may be represented by the same letters, without leading to 
error in calculation. 

614. The expression for the area may be derived, by a 
method more simple, but less satisfactory perhaps to some, 
from the principles which have been stated concerning vaH- 
able quantities^ in the 13th section. Let a (Fig. 4.) represent 
a square inch, foot, rod, or other measuring unit ; and let b 
and I be two of its sides. Also, let A be the area of any 
right-angled parallelogram, B its breadth, and L its length. 
Then it is evident^ that, if the breadth of each were the 
same, the areas would be as the lengths ; and, if the length 
of each were the same, the areas would be as the breadths. 

That is, wi : a : : L : i, when the breadth is given ; 

And A : a::B : by when the length is given ; 

38 
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Therefore, (Art. 420.) A: a:: Bxl^'^hl, when both vary. 
That is, thp area is as the product of the length and breadth, 

615. Hence, in quoting the Elements of Euclid, the term 
product is frequently sufetituted for rectangle. And what- 
ever is there proved concerning the equality of certain rect- 
angles, may be applied to the product of the lines which 
contain the rectangles.* 

616. The area of an oblique parallelogram is also obtained, 
by multiplying the base into the perpendicular height. Thus 
the expression for the area of the parallelogram wJ^JWkf (Pig. 
6.) is MJ^x^D or JlBxBC. For by Art. 613, ABxBC 
is the area of the right-angled parallelogram ABCD ; and 
by Euclid 36, l,t parallelograms upon equal bases, and be- 
tween the same parallels, are equal ; that is, ABCD is equal 
to ABJ^M. 

617. The area of a simare is obtained, by multiplying one 
of the sides into itself. Thus the expression for the area of 

3 

the sqiiare AC^ (Pig. 6,) is AB^ that is, 

a=AB. 
Por the area is equal to ABxBC. (Art. 613.) 

But ABz=:BCy therefore, ABxBC=ABx*SIB=:AS\ 

618. The area of a triangle is equal to half the product of 
the base and height. Thus the area of the triangle ABGy 
(Pig. 7.) is equal to half AB into OH or its equal BC, that is, 

a=iABxBC. 
Por the area of the parallelogram ABCD is ABxBCy 
(Art. 613.) And by Euc. 41, l,t if a parallelogram and a tri- 
angle are upon the same base, and between the same paral- 
lel^ the triangle is half the parallelogram. 

169. Hence, an algebraic expression may be obtained for the 
area of any figure whatever, which is bounded by right lines. 
For every such figure may be divided into triangles. 



♦ See Note W. 

t Legendre's Geometry, American Edition, Art 166. 

t Legendre, 168. 
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Thus the right-lined figure 

ABODE (Pig. 8,) is composed of the triangles 
ABC, ACE, and ECD. 

The area of the triangle ABC=\ACxBJj, 

That of the triangle ACEz=-\ACxEH, 

That of the triangle ECDzz^ ECxDQ. 

The area of the whole figure is, therefore, equal to 
{\ACxBL)Jr{iACxEH)+{\ECxDO). 

The explanations in the preceding articles contain the 
first principles of the mensuration of superficies. The object of 
introducing the subject in this place, however, is not to make 
a practical appUcatidn of it, at present ; but merely to show 
the groimds of the method of representing geometrical quan- 
tities in algebraic language. 

520. The expression for the superficies has here- been de- 
rived from that of a line or lines. It is frequently necessary 
to reverse this order ; to find a side of a figure, from knowing 
its area. - 

If the number of square inches in the parallelogram 
ABCD (Fig. 3.) whose breadth BC is 3 inches, be divided 
by 3 ; the quotient will be a parallelogram ABHF, one inch 
wide, and of the same length with the larger one. But the 
length of the small parallelogram, is the length of its side 
AB, The number of square inches in one is the same, as 
the number of linear inches in thb other. (Art. 512.) If 
therefore, the area of the large parallelogram be represented 

by 0, thie side AB=^—-^ that is, the length of a paraUelogram 

is found by dividing the area by the breadth, 

521 . If a be put for the area of a square whose side is AB, 
Then by Art. 517 a=AB^ 

And extracting both sides- \/a=AB. 

That is, the side of the square is found, by extracting the 
square root of the number of measuring units in its area, 

522. If AB be the base of a triangle and BC its perpen- 
dicular height ; 
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Then by Art. 618, a^\BCx^B 

And dividing by JBC, ^^'^^' 

That is, the hose of a triangle is founds by dividing the area 
by half the height. 

523. As a surface is expressed, by the product of its length 
and breadth; the contents of o. solid may be expressed, by 
the product of its length, breadth and depth. It is necessary 
to bear in mind, that the measuring unit of solids, is a cube ; 
and that the side of a cubic inch, is a square inch ; the side 
of a cubic foot, a square foot, &c. 

Let JlBCD (Fig. 3.) represent the base of a parallelopi- 
ped, 5 inches long, three inches broad, and one inch deep. 
It is evident there must be as many cubic inches in the solid, 
as there are square inches in its base. And, as the product of 
the lines ./iS and BC gives the area of this base, it gives, of • 
course, the contents of the soUd. But suppose that the depth 
of the parallelepiped, instead of being one mch, is four inches. 
Its contents^ must be four times as great. If, then, the 
length be •dJS, the breadth BC^ and the depth CO^ the ex- 
pression for the soUd contents wiH be, 
dBxBCxCO. 

524. By means of the algebraic notation, a geometrical 
demonstration may often be rendered much more simple and 
concise, than in ordinary language. The proposition, (Euc. 
4. 2.) that when a straight line is divided into two parts, the 
square of the whole line is equal to the squares of the two 
parts, together with twice the product of the parts, is demon- 
Htrated, by involving a binomial. 

Let the side of a square be represented hys; 

And let it be divided into two parts, a and i. 

By the supposition, *=a+6 

And squaring both sides, 5'=o*-}-2a64-^*- 

That is, s* the square of the whole line, is equal to a* and 

'b\ the squares of the two parts, together with 2rt6, twice- Ae 

product of the parts. 

525. The algebraic notation may also be applied, with 
great advantage, to the solution of geometrical problems. In 
domg this, it will be necessary, in the first place, to raise an 
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algebraic equation, from the geometrical relations of the 
quantities given aiid required ; and then by the usual reduc- 
tions, to find the value of the unknown quantity in this equa- 
tion. See Art. 19^. 

Prob. 1. Given the base, and the sum of the hypothenuse 
and perpendicular, of the right angled triangle, ABC, (Fig. 
9.) to 6nd the perpendicular. 

Let the base .flJB=6 

The perpendicular BC=x 

The sum of hyp. andperp. a?+,flC=a 
Then transposing Xy •flC= a^-x 

1. By Euclid 47. 1,* ^ BC+AB^AC 

2. That is, by the notation, a^+V^- (a- a?)*=a«- 2ax+3^. 

Here we have a common algebraic equation, containing 
only one unknown quantity. The reduction of this equa- 
tion in the usual mariner, will give 

x=:^ -0 agJSC, the side required. 
2a 

The solution, in letters, will be the same for any sight 
angled triangle whatever, and may be expressed in a gene- 
ral theorem, thus ; ^ In a right angled triangle, the perpendi- 
cular is equal to the squaere of the sum of the hypothenuse 
and perpendicular, diminished by the square of the base^ and 
divided by twice the sum of the hypothenuse and perpendi- 
cular.' 

It is applied to particular cases by substituting numbers^ for 
the letters a and b. Thus if the base is 8 feet, and the sum 
of the hypothenuse and perpendicular 16, the expression 

^ " becomes — Z_^=6, the perpendicular : and this sub- 
2a 2x16 ' ^^ 

tractedfirom 16, the simi of the hypothenuse and perpendi- 
cular, leaves 10, the length of the hypothenuse. 
' - 

Prob. 2. Given the base and the difference of the h3q)othe- 
nuse and perpendicular, of a right angled triangle, to find the 
perpendicular. 



* Legendre, 186. 
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Let the base AB (Fig. 10.)=&=20 

The perpendicular, BC=zx 

The given diflference, = d = 1 0. 

Then will the hypothenuse •SlC=x-\'d, 

Then • 4 • . 

L'By EucUd 47. 1, 1C=I^+BC . 

2. That is, by the notation, (a:+d)«=:6»+a? 

3. Expanding {x+dy, ar'»+2cti?+<P=6'+a? 

4. Therefore g=^*""/=15. 

2(i 

Prob. 3. If the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is 
SO feet, and the difference of the other two sides 6 feet, what 
is the length of the base 1 :, ' , Ans. 24 fee* 

Prob. 4. If the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is 
60 rods, and the base is to the perpendicxilar as 4 to S, what 
is the length of the perpendicular 1 Ans. SO. 

Prob 5. Having theperimet^r and the diagonal of a par- 
allelogram ABCD, (Fig. 11.) to find the sides. 



Let the diagonal j9C=A= 10 

The side ^B-ti. 

Half the perimeter J?C+,flJB=jBC+a:=i 
Then by transposing ar, BCz 



?=A=10 ) 
?=a? ( 
r=&=14 ( 



By EucUd 47. 1, dB+BC =zAC 

That is, «»4.(5-«)«=fc« 

Therefore ar==i6±VpH4A^^=8. 

Here the side AB is found ; and the side BC is equal to 
t-«=14-8=6. 

Prob. 6. The area of a right angled triangle ABC (Fig. 
12,) being given, and the sides of a parallelogram inscribed 
in it, to find the side J^C. 



Let the given area =a, DE^BF=b 

EB=2DF=:d, BC 

Tlven by the figure, CF= BC - BF 



'=6 J 
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I 

1. By similar triangles, CF : DF: \BC.AB 

2. That is x-^b: dwxiJlB 

3. Tliereforc, dx=i{xTb)xAB 

4. By^rt. 518^ a:=^ABx\BC:=^ABx\^ 

5. Dividing by ia?, —=zAB 

X 

6. Therefore dx={x-b)X—=^-~ 

X X 



7. And :r=?H"^?!.?^=J5C. 

Prob. 7. The three sides of a right angled triangle, •5JBC, 
(Fig. 13.) being given, to find the segments made by a per- 
pendicular, drawn from the right angle to the hypothenuse. 

The perpendicular will divide the original triangle, into 
two right angled triangles, BCD and ABD. (Euc. 8. 6.)* 

1. By Euc. 47. 1, BD*+ CD*=BC 

2. By the figure, CD=jJC-AD 

■ 3. Squar. both sides, CD=(,aC-AD)» 
4. Therefore, BD+ {AC - AD) =BC 

6. Expanding, BD+^-2jJC.AJD+AdL:BC 

6. Transposing, BD=5C-iaC+2^C;AD-AD* 

7. By Euc. 47. 1. BIjLZB- AD 

8. Mak. 6th & 7th eq. B^^AC-^2AC.kD=.AB 

9. Therefore AD=-^^^1^ 

%AC 

The wJawwn lines, to distinguish them from those which 
are known, are here expressed by Roman letters. 

Prob. 8. Having the area of a parallelogram DEFG (Fig. 
14,) inscribed in a given triangle, ABC^ to find the sides of 
the parallelogram. 

* Legendre, 213. 
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Draw CI perpendicular to AB. By supposition, DG is 
parallel to •SB. Therefore, 

The triangle CHGy is similar to CIB > 
And CjDG, ioCABi 

Let CI=d DG=x > 

AB=zb The given area =o J 

1, By similar triangles, CB : CG ::AB: DG 

2. And CB: CGiiCI: CH 
S. By equal ratios, (Art. S84.) AB:DG::CI: CH 



4. Therefore 

5. By the figure, 

6. Substituting for CH, 

7. Thatis, 

8. By Art. 618, 

9. Thatis, 

10. This reduced gives 



AB 

CI^ CHzzIH^DE 

Ci^DGyCI^jj^ 

dB 



a=:DGxDE 

a=dx^^ 



=.x(i4) 



2-V(4 d) 



The side BE is found, by dividing the area by DG. 

Prob. 9. Through a given point, in a given circle, so to 
draw a right line, that its parts, between the point and the 
periphery, shall have a given difference. 

In the circle AQJBR, (Fig. 15.) let P be a given point, in 
the diameter. wSJS. 



Let AP=a, 
BP=b, 



PR=:X, 

The given difference =iri{. 
Then will PQ=:x+d. 
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1. By Eiic. 36. 3.» PRxPQ=^^PxBP 

' 2. That is, X {x+d) =zaxb 

5. Or, se'+dx^zob 

4. Completing the square, ay^+dx+Jd'iizJcP-l-afc. 

6. Extract, and transp. a?= - Jd±v|^+a6=PB. 

With a little practice, the learner may very much abridge 
these solutions, and others of a similar nature, by reducing 
several steps to one. 

Prob 10. If the sum of two of the sides of a triangle be - 
1 166, the length of a perpendicular drawn from the angle in- ^ 

eluded between these to the third side be 300, and the differ- ^, u , 
ence of the segments made by the perpendicular, be 496 ; 
what are the lengths of the three sides ? 

:^: V X .^ /$ . Ans. 946, 376, and 780. 

' \A '^^ Pfob. 11. If the .perimeter ofj.^a right angled triangle be 
" / 720, and the perpendicular falling from the right angle on ^'* « - / 
^ the hypothenuse be 144 ; what are the lengths of the sides 1 .; 
,1, jx^ f . « Ans. 300, 240, and 180. 

-^ ' * ^ . -^ 
Prob. 12. The difference between the diagonal of a square 
and one of its sides being given, to find the length of the 
sides. C '-, S^ 

If «= the side required, and d=: the given difference ; 
Thena;=d4.dV2. 

Prob. 14. The base and perpendicular height of any plane 
triangle being given, to find the side of a square inscribed in 
the triangle, and standing on the base, in the same manner 
as the parallelogram jDBJ'G, on the base AB^ (Fig. 14.) 

If a:= a side of the square, 6= the base, and ^= the 
height of the triangle ; 

Then ^=i*_. 

Prob. 16. Two sides of a triangle, and a line bisecting the 
included angle being given ; to find the length of the base 
or third side, upon which the bisecting line falls. 



* Legendre 224. 
39 
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If xz=: the base, a= one of the given sides, csr the other, 
and 6= the bisecting line ; 

Prob. 16. If the h)rpothenuse of a right angled triangle 
be 35, and the side of a square inscribed in it, in the same 
manner as the parallelogram JBJSjDI^, (Fig. 12.) be 12 ; what 
are the lengths of the other two sides of the triangle 1 

Ans. 28, and 21. 

Prob. 17. The number of feet in the perimeter of a right 
angled triangle, is equal to the number of square feet in the 
area ; and the base is to the perpendicular as 4 to 3. Re- 
quired the length of each of the sides. 

Ans. 6, 8, and 10. 

Prob. 18. A grass plat 12 rods by 18, is surrounded by a 
gravel walk of uniform bread#i, whose area is equal to that 
of the grass plat. What is the breadth of the gravel walk? V^Ji 

Prob. 19. The sides of a rectangular field are in the ratio 
of 6 to 5 ; and one sixth of the area is 125 square rods. 
What are the lengths of the sides 'f ^A 1^ ^ S^ 

Prob. 20. There is a right angled triangle, the area of 
wbjch is to the area of a given parallelogram as 5 to 8. The 
shorter side of each is 60 rods, and the other side of the tri- 
angle adjacent to the right angle, is equal to the diagonal of 
the parallelogram. Required the area of each 1 

Ans. 4800 and 3000 square rods. 

Prob. 21. There are two rectangular vats, the greater of 

which contains 20 cubic feet more than the other. Their 

capacities are in the ratio of 4 to 5 ; and their bases are 

, squares, a side of each of which is equal to the depth of the 

other vat. Required the depth of each 1 

Ans. 4 and 5 feet. 

Prob. 22. Given the lengths of three perpendiculars, 
drawn from a certain point in an equilateral triangle, to the 
three sides, to find the length of the sides. 

If a, iy and c, be the three perpendiculars, and a?= half 
the length of one of the sides ; 

Then x=±tHf. 
V3 
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Prob. 23. A square public green is surrounded by a street 
of uniform breadth. The side of the square is 3 rods less 
than 9 times the breadth of the street > and the number of 
square rods in the street, exceeds the number of rods in the 
perimeter of the square by 228. What is the area of the 

Prob. 24. Given the lengths of two lines drawn from the 
acute angles of a right angled triangle, to the middle of the 
opposite sides : to find the lengths of the sides. 

If 0?= half the base, y= half the perpendicular, and a 
and 6 equal the two given Unes ; 



♦See Note X. 
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EQUATIONS OF CURVES. 



Art. 526. IN the preceding section, algebra has been 
applied to geometrical figures, bounded by righi lines. Its aid 
is required also, in investigating the nature and relations of 
curves. The advances which in modern times have been 
made in this department of geometry, are, in a great measure, 
owing to the method of expressing the distinguishing proper- 
ties of the different kinds of lines, in the form of eqwUions. 
To understand the principles on which inquiries of this sort 
are conducted, it is necessary to become familiar with the 
plan of hotation which has been generally agreed upon. 

527. The positions of the several points in a curve drawn an 
a plane^ are determined^ by taking the distance of each from two 
right lines perpendicular to each other. 

Let the lines AF and AG (Fig. 16.) be perpendicular to 
each other. Also, let the lines DJB, XKJB', ly^B^^ be perpen- 
dicular to AF; and the lines CD, Oiy, G'ly'^ perpendicu- 
lar to AG. Then the position of the point D is known, by 
the length of the lines BD and CD. In the same manner, 
the point D^ is known by the lines B'D^ and OU ; and the 
point D'\ by the lines B'D'' and O'Df'. The two lines 
which are thus drawn, from any point in the curve, are, to- 
gether, called the co^-ordinates belonging to that point. 

But, as there is frequent occasion to speak of each of the 
lines separately, one of them for distinction's sake, is called 
an ordinate, and the other, an abscissa. Thus BD is the or- 
dinate of the point D, and CD, or its equal AB, the abscissa 
of the same point. It is, generally, most convenient to take 
the abscissas on the line AP, as AB is equal to CD, AB 
to CD", and AB'' to C'D'', Euc. 33. 1. The lines At 
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and AGi to which the co-ordinates are drawn, are called the 
axe« of the co-ordinates. 

528. If co-ordinaties could be drawn to every point in a 
curve, and, if the relations of the several abscissas to their 
corresponding ordinates could be expressed by an equation ; 
the position of each point, and consequently, the nature of 
the curve, would be determmed. Many important proper- 
ties of the figure nught also be discovered, merely by throw- 
ing the equation into different forms, by transposing, dividing, 
involving, &c. But the number of points in a line is unlim- 
ited. It is impossible, therefore, actually to draw co-ordi- 
nates to every one of them. Still there is a way in which an 
equation may be obtained, that shall be applicable to all the 
parts of a curve. This is effected by maJnng the equation 
depend on some propertv, which is common to every pcdr ofeo^ 
ordmaies. In explaming this, it will be proper to begin with 
a straighi Uney instead of a curve. 

Let AH (Fig. 17.) be a line firom which co-ordinates are 
drawn, on the axes AF and AG perpendicular to each other. 
And let .the angle FAH be such, that the abscissa CD or AB 
shall be equal to twice the ordinate BD. 

The triangles ABDy ABN, AB'Df* &c. are aU simflar. 
(Euc. 29. 1.)* Therefore, 

AB :BDx:AB': BU : : AB'' : B'B'y 
And if AB= 2BD, thenAB= 2Biy, eLaAAB'=:2B''B',&C' 

That is, each abscissa is equal to twice the corresponding 
ordinate. But, instead of a separate equation for each pair 
of co-(Nrdinates, one will be sufficient for the whole. Let x 
represent any one of the abscissas, and y, the ordinate be- 
longing to the same point. Then, 

a:=2y, ory=ia?. 
This is an equation expressing the ratio of the co-ordinates 
of the line AH to each other. It differs from a ccmimon 
equation in this, that x and y have no determinate magni- 
tude. The only condition which limits them is, that they 
shall be the abscissa and ordinate of the same point. 

If x-ABy then j/= BD 

If xz=:AB'y y=BB 

If x=AB'y y=B'iy'y &c. 

* Legendre, 66. 
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Prom this it is evident, that, if one of the co-ordinates be 
taken of any particular length, the other will be given by the 
equation. If, for instance, the abscissa x be two inches long, 
the ordinate y, which is half a:, must be one inch. 
If a?=8, then y=4, If a:=:30, then y=:15, 

If a;=10, 2/=5, If ar=100, y=50, &c. 

On the other hand, if y=2, then a; =4, &c. 

529. If the angle HAF be of any different magnitude^ as 
in Fig. 18, the general equation will be the same, except the 
co-efficient of x. Let the ratio of y to x be expressed by a, 
that is, let y : or: : a : 1. Then by converting this into an 
equation, we have 

ax=y. 
The co-efficient a will be a whole number or a fraction, 
according as y is greater or less than x. 

530. To apply these explanations to curves, let it be re- 
quired to find a general equation of the common parabola, 
(Fig. 19.) It is the distinguishing property of this figure, as 
will be shown under Conic Sections, that the abscissas 
are proportioned to the squares of their ordinates. Let the 
ratio of the square of any one ordinate to its abscissa, be 
expressed by a. As the ratio is the same, between the 
square of any other ordinate of the parabola and its abscissa, 
we have universally j/* : a? : : o : 1 ; and by converting this 
into an equation, 

ax=f. 

This is called the equation of the curve. The imi>ortant 
advantages gained by this general expression, are owing to 
this, that the equation is equally appUcable to every point of 
the curve. Any value whatever may be assigned to the ab- 
scissa Xf provided the ordinate y is considered as belonging 
to the same point. But, while x and y vary together, the 
quantity a is suj[^K)sed to remain constant. 

By the equation of the parabola, aa?=y*, and extracting the 
root of both sides, (Art. 297.) 

y=ij\^ax. If ar=2, theny =V2a?. And 
If x= 45=w8g(Fig.l9.)theny=:V2x4.5=V9=3=J3i? 
U xzz 8. :=AB^ y=V2x8=yi6=4=^'iy 

If x=12.5=dB'' y= V2xl2 .5=V25=5=fl^^iy^ 

If x=18. =J1B^^^ y=V3Xl8 =VS6=:6=-B''^iy'^ 
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531. When ordinates are drawn on both sides of the axis 
to which they are applied ; those on one side will be posiiivey 
while those on the other side will be negative. Thus, m Fig* 
19, if the ordinates on the upper side of AF be considered posi- 
tive, those on the under side will be negative. (Art. 507.) 
The abscissas also are either positive or negative, according 
as they are on one side or the other of the point from which 
they are measured. Thus, in Fig. 20, if the abscissas on the 
right, AByJlB^y &c. be considered positive, those on the left, 
•5C, AOy &c. will be negative. And in the solution of a 
problem, if an abscissa or an ordinate is found to be negative, 
it must be set off^ on the side of the axis opposite to that on 
which the values are positive. 

532. In the preceding instances, the straight line or curve to 
which the ordinates and abscissas are appUed, crosses the 
axis, in the point where it is intersected by the other axis. 
Thus the curve (Fig. 19.) and the straight line JS^iy(Fig. 
20.) cross the axis AF^ in the point A^ where it is cut by the 
axis A G. But this is not always the case. The abscissas on 
the axis QJP, (Fig. 21.) maybe reckoned from the line GrJV. 

Let X represent any one of the abscissas, MB, MB^^ &c. 
and y the corresponding ordinate. 

Let z=AB, h:=iMA. 

And 0= the ratio of BD to AB, as before. • 

Then az^y, (Art. 629.) that is, zz=il 

a 

But by the figure, AB=MB - MA, i. e. z—x-b 

Making the two equations equal, ar - 6=? 

a 

Therefore a?=l(4-fe. 

a 

533. In investigating the properties of curves, it is impor- 
tant to be able to distinguish readily the cases in which the 
abscissas or ordinates are positive^ from those in which they 
are negative ; and to determine under what circumstances, 
either of the co-ordinates vanishes. An abscissa vanishes at 
the point where the curve meets the axis from lohkh the abscissas 
are measured. And an ordinate vanishes, at the point where 
the curve meets the axis from which the ordinates are 
measured. 
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Thus, in Pig. 19, the ordinates are measured from the line 
JIF, The length of each ordinate is the distance of a particu- 
lar point in the curve from the line. As the curve approaches 
the axis, the ordinate diminishes, till it becomes nothing, at 
the point of intersection. For, here, there is no distance 
between the curve and the axis. 

The abscissas are measured from the I'me •AG. These 
must diminish also, as the curve approaches this line, and 
become nothing at A. 

634. From this it is evident, that when the two axes meet 
the curve at the same pcrnt, the two co-ordinates vamsh Uh 
gether. In Fig. 19, the two axes miBet the curve at ^ the 
one cutting, and the other touching it. But in Fig. 21, the 
axis MF crosses the line JV7> at A ; while GJV" crosses it at 
JV. The ordinate, being the distance from MFy vanishes at 
Jly where the distance is nothing. But the abscissa, being 
the distance from GJ^y vanishes at JV or M. 

535. An abscissa or an ordinate changes from posiiwe to 
negative^ by passing through the point where it is equal to 0. 
Thus the ordinate y, (Fig. 20.) diminishes as it approaches 
the point A ; here it is nothing, and on the other side of A^ 
it becomes negative, because it is below the axis CF. (Art. 
507.) In the same manner the abscissa^ on the right of AG^ 
diminishes, as' it approaches this line, becomes at A, and 
then negative on the left. 

In this case, the two co-ordinates change from positive to 
negative, at the same point. But in Fig. 21, the ordinates 
change from positive to negative at A ; while tl^e abscissas 
continue positive to G.Ar, being still on the right of that line. 
On the right from Ay the co-ordinates are both positive : be- 
tween A and the line GJV*, the abscissas are positive : and 
the ordinates negative: and, on the left of G^ both are 
negative. 

536. The most important applications of the principles 
stated in this section, will come under consideration, in suc- 
ceeding branches of the mathematics, particularly in Flux- 
ions. A few examples will be here given to illustrate the 
observations which nave now been made. 

Prob. L To find the equation of the circle. 
In the circle FGM^ (Fig. 22,) let the two diameters GJf 
and FM be perpendicular to each other. From any point 
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ill the curvoi draw tihe ordinate DB perpendicular to AF\ 
and SB will be the corresponding abscissa. 

Let the radius waD=r, •flJ5=ar, BD=iy. 

Then, by Euc. 47. 1,* BD=1D^1b 

That is, y«=»*-a? 

And by evolution, y=i>\/^ - a? 

fai the same manner, xslV^ "* !^« 

That is, the abscissa is equal to the square root of the dif- 
ference between the square of the radius and the square of 
the ordinate. 

If th^ radius of the circle be taken for a tim^, (Art. 510) its 
square will also be 1, and the two last equations will become 

=J:VT-a^, and x=±A/r^. 
These equations will be the same, in whatever part of the 
arc ODF the point D is takep. Fox the corprdinates will be 
tl\e legs of a right angled triangle, the hypothenuse of which 
will be equal to AD^ because it is the radius of the circle. 

637. To understand the application to the other quarters 
of the circle, it must be observed, that, in each of the? 
equations, the root is ambiguous. The values of y and of se 
may be either positive or negative. This results from the 
nature of a quadratic equation. (Art. 297.) It corresponds 
also with the situation of the diiSerent parts of the circle, with 
reapect to the two diameters FM and 6JV1 In the first 
quarter OF, the co-ordinates are supposed to be both positive, 
fn the aecond, GMt the ordinates are still positive, but the 
abscissas become negative. (Art. 531 .) In the third, MJf, 
both are negative, and in the fourth, •ATJ', the ordinates are 
negative, but the abscissas positive. That is, 

FG, a? is -}-, and y-f , 

OM,x -, v-j., 

MJ^,x -, y-, 

.JVjP,a? +, y-. 

■ >i 

* Legendre, 186. 
40 
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5S8. In geomeirjf lines are supposed to be produced by 
the motion of a pokU. If the point moves uniformly in one 
direction, it produces a straight line. If it continually varies 
its direction, it produces a curve. The particular nature of 
the curve depends on certain conditions by which the motion 
is regulated. If, for instance, one point moves in such a 
manner, as to keep constantly at the same distance from 
another point which is fixed, the figure described is a cvrcle^ 
of which the fixed point is the centre. It is evident from 
the preceding problem, that the equation of this curve de- 
pends on the manner of description. For it is derived from 
the property that different parts of the periphery are equally 
distant firom the center. In a similar manner, the equations 
of other curves may be derived firom the law by which they 
are described ; as will be seen in the following examples. 

Prob. 2. To find the equation of the curve called the Os" 
sM of Diocles. (Fig. 23.) 

The description, which may be considered as the definition 
at the figure, is as follows. 

In the diameter ABf of the semi-circle AKB^ let the point 
A be at the same distance firom ^, as P is fi-om A. Draw 
R^ perpendicular to ABy to cut the circle in JV. From Jl^ 
through Jfy draw a straight line, extending if necessary be- 
yond the circle. And from P, raise a perpendicular, to cut 
this line in M. The curve passes through the point M. 

By taking P at different distances fix)m w3, as in Fig. 24, 
any number of points in the curve may be determined. As 
the line PJkf moves towards B, it becomes longer and longer ; 
so as to extend the Cissoid beyond the semi-circle. ♦ 

To find the equation of the curve, let AH and AB be the 
axes of the co-ordinates. 

Also, let each of the abscissas APy AP AP\ &c. =a?, 
each of the ordinates FM^ FM^ P'M\kc.-y^ 
and the diameter AB =b. 

Then by the construction, PBzsAB ^AP:=^ b-x. 

As PM and /IJV are each perpendicular to ABy the trian- 
gles APM and •5JRJV are sunilar. (Euc, 27 and 29. 1.) 
Therefore, 
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1. By similar triangles, JIP : PM: : JiR : jBA* 

2. Or, by putting P.B for its equal •)3jR, 

AP:PM::PB:RJSr 

3. Therefore, P^xP^ ^^jy. 

•aP 



4. Squaring both sides, P MxP B ^^jj? 

5. By Euc. 35. 3, and 3. 3,* ARxRB^RjfT 

6. Or, putting PB for its equal AR, and AP for its equal RB^ 

PBx^P^^RJ^ 



Making 4th and 6th equal, PBx^P=^''^ ^ f^ 

dP 



a Therefore, JtP =,PM xPB 

9. Or, «*=y»X{6-a;). 

That is, the cube of the abscissa is equal to the square of 
the ordinate, multiplied by the difference between the diame- 
ter of the circle, and the abscissa. The equation is the same 
for every pair of co-ordinates. 

Prob. 3. To find the equation of the Canchmd of Nico- 
medes. 

To describe the curve, let ABy Fig. 25, be a line given in 
position, and C a point without the line. About this point, let 
the line Ch revolve. From its intersections with JlBy make 
the distances EM, MM, E"M\ &c. each equal to AD, 
The curve will pass through the points />, M, M, M\ &c. 

To find its equation, let CD and AB be the axes of the co- 
ordinates. Draw FM parallel to AP, and PM parallel to CF. 
From the construction, AD is equal to EM, 

Let the abscissa AP=:FMz=:x, 

the ordinate PM:=zAF=zy, 

the given line CA:=za, 

and AD=:EM=b, 

Then will CF=z CA+AF=:a+y. 

"^Legendre, 105,324. 
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As CMtnia the parallels CD and PMy and alio the paml- 
lels JlP and FMy the triangles CFM and MPE are edmilar. 
Then 

1. By similar triangles, CF : FM ::PM: PE 

2. Therefore, PE^?^^^ 

CF 

8. Squaring both Bides, PE ^ ^"^ ^"^ 

CF 

4. By Euc. 47. 1. 'PE=EM - PM 



_% 



^ D^^^-^ XP^ 



6/ Mat. 3d and 4th equal, EM - PM = 
6. Thatis, i»-y«=^ 



CF 



7. Or, (a+y)»x(6^-»»)^ai«y». 

539. In these examples, the equation is derived ir6m the 
description of the curve. But this order may be reversed. 
If the equation is given, the curve inay be described. For 
the equation expresses the relation of every abscissa to the 
corresponding ordinate. The curve is described, therefore, 
by talm^ abscissas of different lengthsy and applying ordinates to 
ectch. The line required, vi^ill pass through the extremities of 
these ordinates. 

Prob. 4. To describe the curve whose equation is 
2a?=y\ or y= V®^!. 

On the* line AF^ (Fig. 19.) take abficissas of different 
lengths; 

For instance, •flJS=4.5, then the ordinate jBD^^S, (Art. 530.) 

&c. 
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Apply these severed opdiBates to thmr efaociss^ and cob- 
nect tnb Extremities by the line ADUDf', &c. which will be 
the curve required. The description *ill be more or less 
accurate, according to the number of points for which ordi- 
nates are found. 

040. If a point is conceived to move in such a manner, as 
to pass through the extremities of all the ordinates assigned 
by an equation ; the line which it describes is called the locus 
of the point, that is the path in which it moves, and in which 
it biay always be found. The line is also called the hcua rf 
tlie eqtKOum by which the successive positions of the point cxe 
determined. Thus the common parabola (Fig. 19,) is called 
the locus of the points, i>, ZK, 1>^^, &c. or of the equation 
ax=y\ (Art. 530.) The arc of a circle is the Ioel» of the 
equation a:=±\^f* -y*. (Art 636.) To find the locus of 
an equation, therefore, is the same thing, as to find the 
straight line or curve to which the equation belongs, 

Prob. 5. To find the heus of the equation 

x^y^ or ax==y, 

a 

in which x and y are variable co-ordinates, \^hile a is a deter- 
minate quantity. 

If the abscissa x be taken of different lengths, the ordinate 
y must vary in such a manner as to preserve ax=:y ; or con- 
verting the equation into a proportion, y:x::a: h Tkere- 
foie, as tt is a idetemmiftte qtianiity, th^ ratio of a; to y will be 
invariable ; itfaat is, any one absdssa will be to its ordinate as 
any other absciflda to its ordinate. Let two of the abscissas 
be SB aend A&^ iFig. 17.) and their ordinates, BD and 

AB:BD..AB'.»iy. 

The line Ahiy is, therefore, a ^aighi line ; (Euc. 32. 6.) 
and this is the locus of the equation. 

If the proposed eqoaXion is jb=:I^4^ the additional term, 6 

a 

maked no dififcrencein the nature of the locus. For the only 
dfifeot of fc, is toieagthen the abscissas, so that they must not 
be taeasoied from «f, but firom teme ether poiat, as JU^ 
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(Pig. 21.) The ratio oiAB,AB^ &c. to Biy^WU^ &c. stiU 
. remains the same. See Art. 532. The hcua of the equation 
is, therefore, a straight line. 

541. From this it will be easy to prove, that the locus of 
every equation in which the co-ordinates x and y are in sepa- 
rate terms, and do not rise above the first pawer^ is a straight 
Une. For every such equation may be brought to the form 

x=i^±b. All the terms may be reduced to three, one con- 
a 

taining ar, another y, and a third, the aggregate of the con- 
stant quantities which are not co-efficients of x and y ; as will 
be seen in the following problem. 

Prob. 6. To find the locus of the equation 

ex - d-\^hx - y-j-m=n. 
By transposition, ca?+^=y+** " w*-M« 

Dividing by c+h x^z-M-^+^lZ^!^. 

Here the constant quantities, in each term, may be repre* 
isented by a single letter. (Art. 321.) If, then, we make 

-c-}-ft=a, and ^•"^+ ~-fc- the equationwill become a; =:?-j-6, 
c-f-fc a 

whose locus, by the last article, is a straight line. 

542. But if the ordinates are as the squares, cubes, or 
higher powers of the abscissas, the locus of the equation, in- 
stead of being a straight line, is a curve. For the ordinates 
applied to a straight line, have the same ratio to each other 
which their abscissas have. But quantities have not the 
same ratio to each other, which their squares, cubes, or higher 
powers have, (Art. 354.) Thus, if a?=y, the ordinates 
will increase more rapiflly than the abscissas. If the abscis- 
sas be taken, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. the ordinates will be equal to 
their squares, 1, 4, 9, 16, &c. 

543. As an unUmited variety of equations may be produ- 
ced, by different combinations and powers of the co-ordi- 
uates, and as each of these has its approfN'iate locus ; it is 
evident that the forms of curves must be innumerable. They 
may, however, be reduced to classes. The modern mode of 
classing them, is from the degree of their equations. The 
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different orders of lines are distinguished^ 6y the greatest index^ 
or sum of the indices of the co^ordinateSy in any term of the 
equation. 

Thus the equation aarr=y belongs to a line of the first or- 
der, because the index of each of the co-ordinates is 1, But 
this order includes no curves. For, by Art. 541, the hcus of 
every such equation is a straight line. 

The equation C3^^axy=y\ belongs to the second order of 
lines, or the first kind of curves, because the greatest index 
is 2. The equation ay-^xy-=hx also belongs to the second 
order. For, although there is here no index greater than 
1, yet the sum of the indices of x and j/, in the second term, 
is 2. 

The equation j/^-3aary=6a? belongs to the third order of 
lines, or the second kind of curves, because the greatest in- 
dex of y is 3. 

644. In curves of the higher orders, the ordinate belong- 
ing to any given abscissa may have different values^ and may 
therefore meet the curve in several points. For the length 
of the ordinate is determined by the equcUion of the curve, 
and if the equation is above the first degree, it may have two 
or more roots^ (Art. 498.) and may, therefore, give diflferent 
values to the ordinate. 

An equation of the first degree has but one root ; and a 
line of the first order, can be intersected by an ordinate, in 
one point only. Thus the equation of the line ^H (Fig. 
17.) is aa:=j/, in which it is evident y has but one value, 
while X remains the same. If the abscissa x be taken equal 
ioABy the ordinate y will be BX>, which can meet the line 
AH'mDovLly. 

But the equation of the parabola j/'rsaa?, (Art. 530.) has 
two roots. For, by extracting both sides, y=i\/aar. (Art. 
297.) It is true, that in this case, the two values of y are 
equci. But one is positvoe, and the other negative. This 
shows that the ordinate may extend both ways from the end 
of the abscissa, and may meet the opposite branches of the 
curve. Thus the ordinate of the abscissa wSf (Fig. 19.) may 
be either BD above the abscissa, or Bd behto it. 

A cubic equation has three roots ; and an ordinate of the 
curve belonging to this equation, may have three different 
values, and may meet the curve in three different points. 
Thus the ordinate of the abscissa j2JB (Fig. 26.) may be BD, 
or BITy or Bd. 
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S415' When the curve meets the asds on which the abseis- 
sm are measured, the ordinate, after becoming less and less, 
is reduced to nothing. (Art. 533.) But, in some cases, a 
curve majr conUuuaUy approach a line, without ever meeting 
it. Let the distances jJjB, BB\ BB"y &c. on the Une •flJF', 
(Fig. 27.) be ^qyi^i and let the z\as^Diyiy\ &c. be of 
such a nature that of the several ordinates at the points jB,1^, 
JS^\ &c. each succeeding one shaljl be half the preceding, 
that is, B^JYy half BDy B'^Lf' half B'BI^ &c. It is evident 
that, however fay the straight Une be carried, the curve will 
become nearer and nearer to it, and yet will never quite reach 
it. A Imt toMch thus amtinuaUy approaches a curve mthout ever 
meeting it^ is called an asymptote of the curve. The axis JlF 
m hete the asymptote of the cufv^e Diyjy\ &c. As the ab- 
scissa ic^reases, the ordinate diminishes, so that, when th« 
abscissa is mathematically infinite, (Art. 447.) th^ ornate 
becomes an infinitesimal, and may be expressed by 0. (Art. 
455.)* 

♦See Note y. 
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Note A. Page 1. 

As tke term quantity is here- used fc6 signify whatever is 
the object of mathematical inquiry, it will be obvious that 
number ia meant to be included ; so far at least, as it can be 
the subject of mathematical investigation. Dugald Stewart 
asserts, indeed, that it might be easily shown, that number 
does not fall under the definition of quantity irr any sense of 
that word. Philosophy of the Mind, Vol. 11. Note G. For 
proof that it is included in the camman acceptation of the 
word, it will be sufficient to refer to almost any mathematical 
work in which the term quantity is explained, and particu- 
larly to the familiar distinction between continued quantity or 
magnitude, and discrete quantity or number. 

But does number "fall under the definition of quantity V^ 
Mr. Stewart afier quoting the observation of Dr. Reid, that 
the object of the mathematics is commonly said to be quan- 
tity, which ought to be defined, thai which may be measured^ 
adds, "The appropriate objects of this science are such 
things alone as admit not only pf being increased and dimin- 
ished, but of being multiplied and divided. In other words, 
the common character which characterizes all of them, is 
their mensurability.^^ That number may be multiplied and 
divided, will not probably be questioned. But it may per- 
haps be doubted, whether it' is capable of mensuration. If, 
as Mr. Locke obser^, ** number is that which the mind 
makes use of, in mfeasuring all things thaX are measurable," 
can it measure itself^ or be measured ? It is evident that it can 
i^ot be measured geometrically^ by applying to it a measure of 
length or capacity. But by measuring a quantity mathe- 
matically, what else is meant, than determining the ratio 
which it bears to some other quantity of the same kind ; in 
other words finding how often one is contained in the other, 
either exactly or with a certain excess 1 And is jaot this as 
applicable to number as to magnitude 1 The ratio which a 

41 
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given number bears to vnity cannot, indeed, be the subject 
of inquiry ; because it is expressed by the number itself. 
But the ratio which it bears toother numbers may be as pro- 
per an object of mathematical investigation, as the ratio of a 
mile to a furlong. 

For proof that niunber is not quantity, Mr. Stewart refers 
to Barrow's Mathematical Lectures. Dr. Barrow has start- 
ed an etymologiqai objection to the application of the term 
quantity to number, which he intimates might, with more 
propriety, be called ^uotiiy. He observes, " The general ob^ 
ject of the mathematics has no proper na,me, either in Greek 
or Latin." And adds, " It is plain the mathematics t is con- 
versant about two things especially, quantity strictly taken; 
and quotity ; or magnitude and multitude." There is fre- 
quent occasion for a common name, to express number, dura- 
tion, &c. as well as magnitude ; and the term quantity will 
probably be used for this purpose, till some other word is sub- 
stituted in its stead. 

But though Dr. Barrow: thus distinguishes between mag- 
nitude and number, he afterwjards givea it as his opinion, 
(page 20, 49,) that there is really no quantity in natme dif- 
ferent from what is called magnitude or continued quantity, 
and consequently, that this alone ought to be accoimted the * 
object of the nuithematics. He accordingly devotes a whole lec- 
ture to the purpose of proving the identity of arithmetic and 
geometry. (LeGt..3.) He is " convinced that number really 
differs nothing from what is called continued quantity ; but 
is only formed to express an4 declare it ;" that as " the con- 
ceptions of magnitude and number could scarcely be separa- 
ted," by the ancients, " in the name^ they can hardly be so 
in the vmA,^^ and " that number includes in it every conside- 
ration pertaining to geometry." He tiEdmits of meiaphysicul 
niunber, which is not the object of geometry, or even of the 
mathematics. But, in his view, mag^ude is always inclu- 
ded in mathematical number, as the units of which it is com- 
posed are equal. On the other hand, magnitudes are not 
to be considered as mathematical quantities, except as they 
are measured by number. In short, quantity is magmtude 
measured by number. 

It would seem, then, that according to Dr. Barrow, num- 
ber considered as separate from magnitude, has as fair a 
claim to be called quantity,, as magnitude considered as sep- 
arate from number. If arithmetic and geometry ar^ the 
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same; quantity is as much the object of one^ as of the other. 
How far this scheme is applicable to duration, motion, &c. it 
is not necessary, in this place to inquire. 

Note B. p. 1. 

It is to be regretted, that the science of Fluxions has re- 
ceived its name from the particular manner in which its in- 
ventor, Sir Isaac Newtou, explcdned its principles, rather than 
from the nature of the science itself. This has served to 
countenance the opinion, that the doctrine of fluxions, and 
the diflferential and integral calculus, in which a different lan- 
guage, and different mode of explanation have been adopted, 
are distinct methods of investigation. Whereas the funda- 
mental laws of calculation are the same in both. These 
have no necessary dependence on motion, or even on geo- 
metrical magnitudes. The method of fluxions has fijen 
greatly enlarged and modified since Newton's day. But it 
is difficult to change the name, to adapt it to the present 
state of the science, without seeming to derogate from that 
profound regard which is due to the original inventor. 

Note C. p. 32. 

It is common to define multiplication, by saying that ' it is 
finding a product which has the same ratio to the multijdi- 
cand, that the multiplier has to a unit.' This is strictly and 
universally true. But the objection to it, a# a definUUm^ is, 
that the idea of ratio, as the term is understood in arithmetic 
and algebra, seems to imply a previous knowledge of multi- 
plication, es well as of division. In this work at least, the 
expression of geometrical ratio is made to depend on division, 
and division on multiplication. Ratio, therefore, could not 
be properly introduced into the definition of multiplication. 

ft is thought, by some, to be absurd to speak of a unit as 
consisting of parts. But whatever may be true with respect 
to number in the abstract, there is certainly x^o absurdity in 
considering an integer, of one denomination, as made up of 
parts of a different denomination. One rod may contain 
several feet : one foot several inches, &c. And in multipli- 
cation, we may be required to repeat the whole, or a part of 
the multiplicand, as many times as there are inches in a foot, 
or part of a foot. 
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Note D. p. 66. 

It is perhaps more philosophically exact, to consider an 
equation as affirming the equivalence of two -different expres- 
sions of the same quantity, than to speaJf. of it as expressing- 
an equality between one quantity and another. But it is 
doubted whether the former definition is the best adapted to 
the apprehension of the learner; who in this early part of his 
mathematical course, may be supposed to be very little accus- 
tomed to abstraction. Though he may see clearly, that the 
area of a triangle is equal to the area of a parallelogram of 
the«same base and half the height ; yet he may hesitate in 
pronouncing that the two surfaces are precisely the same. 

^ Note E. p. 86. 

As the direcf powers of an integral cjuantity have positive 
indices, while the reciprocal powers have negative indices ;'it 
is common to call tlie former positive patoerSy and the latter 
negative powers. But this language is ambiguous, and may 
lead to mistake. For the same termg are applied to powers 
with positive and negative signs prefixed. Thus +§.^ ^ 
called a positive power ; while -: 8a* is called a negative one. 
It may occasion perplexity, to speak of the latter as being 
both positive and negative at the same time ; positive, be- 
cause it has a positive index, and negative because it has a 
negative co-efficient. This ambiguity may be avoided, by 
using the terms direct and reciprocal ; meaning, by the for- 
mer, powers with positive exponents, and by the latter, pow- 
ers with negative exponents. 

Note P. p. 109. 

1 have been unwilling to admit into the text the rules of 
calcxdation which are commonly applied to imaginary quan- 
tities ; as mathematicians have not yet settled the logic of 
the principles upon which these rules must be founded. It 
appears to be taken for granted by Euler and others, that the 
product of the imaginary roots of two quantities, is equal to 
the root of the pro duet of the quantities ; for instance, that 
V - ax V-T=:\/ - aX'b. If^this principle be admitted, 
certain limitations must be observed in the application. If 
we make V-axV^=:V-aX -^ and this in confor- 
mity with the common rule for possible. quantities, =^j^a^; 
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yet we are not at liberty to consider the latter expression as 
equivalent to o. For though \/a", when taken without re- 
ference to its origin, is ambiguous, and may be either +« or 
- a; yet .when we know that it has been produced by mul- 
tipljdngV - a into itself, we are not permitted to give it any 
other value than - a. (Art. 262.) 

On the principle here stated, imaginary expressions may 
be easily prepared for calculation, by resoMng^ the quantUt/ 
under the raaical sign into two factors, one of which is "l; 
thereby reducing the imaginary .part of the expression to V-l. 
Aa -a=-j-ax "-!> the expression \/ -a=\/ax -1=V^X 

V^. So V-a-ftrrVa+ftxV^. The jSrst of the 
two factors is a real quantity. After the impossible part of 
imaginary expresdons is thus reduced to V-l, they may be 
multiplied and divided by Uie rules already given for other 
radicals. 

Thus in MidtipUcaHon, 

1. V^xV^==VaxV^XV*xV^==Va6X--l== 

2. +V^"^x-V^=-V«*x-i=+\/«fr- 

3. AArBxV^^-Vse^r-e. 

4. (i+\Arr)x(i-V^f)=2. 

Prom these examples it will be seen, that according to the 
principle assumed, the product of two imaginary expressions 
^is a real quantity. 

5. V~axV*=V<»xV^XV*=V«*xV^. 

6. '\Ar2xV18=6xV^. 

Hence, the product of a real quantity and an imaginary 
expression, is itself imaginary. 

In IHmsion, 

1. V^j^ yoxV^ ^ A 2. ^^^=1. 



ence, the quotient of one imaginary € 
aother is a real quantity. 

\A^^VaxV^^^/a^VrT; 
A/6 \/b V 6 



Hence, the quotient of one imaginary expression divided 
by another is a real quantity. 
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4. V^ = ^^ - ^ 

Hence^ the quotient of an imaginaiy quantity divided by a 
real one» or of a real quantity divided by an imaginary one, 
is itself imaginary. 

By multiplying V-l continually into itself, we obtain the 
following powers. 

(V£i)«=-1 (Vrr)»=-i 

(V- 1)'= - v^i (V3r)^= -V^ 

&c. &c. 

ITie even powwa being alternately - 1 and +1 and the 
odd powers, -V-I and +V-1. 

On the nature and use of imaginary expressions, see Eu- 
ler*s Algebra, Rees' Cydc^dia, the Edinburgh Review, Vd. 
I. and the London Philosophical Transactions for 1801, 1802 
and 1806. 

Note G. p. 146. 

Every affected quadratic equation may be reduced to one 
of the three following forms. 



L ^4.aa?= 
8. a* 



- aa?= - ft ) 



These, when they are resolved, becon^e 



1. a?=-la±\/K+6 ) 



In the two first of these forms, the roots are never imagi 
nary. For the terms under the radical sign are both posi 
tive. But in the third form, whenever b is greater than ^c^, 
the exprtssicHi ia*-i is negative, and therefore its root is 
impossible. 
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Note H. p. 176. 

For the eake of keeping clear of the multiplied controver- 
sies, a great portion of them verbal, respecting the nature of 
ratio, I have chosen to define geometrical ratio to be that 
which is expressed by the quotient of one quantity divided by 
another, rather than to say that it consists in tWs quotient. 
Every ratio which can be mathematically assigned, may be 
expressed in this way, if we include surd quantities among 
those which are to be admitted into the numerator or denomi- 
nator of the fraction representing the quotient. 

Note I. p. 177. 

This definition of compound ratio is more comprehensive 
than the one which is given in Euclid. That is included in 
this, but is limited to a particular case, which is stated in 
Art. 353. It may answer the purposes of geometry, but is 
not sufilciently general for algebra. 

Note K. p. 178. 

It is not denied that very respectable writers use these 
terms indiscriminately. But it appears to be without any 
necessity. The ratio of 6 to 2 is 3* There is certainly a 
difference between tmke this ratio, and the square of it, that 
is, between twice three, and the square of three. All are 
agreed to call the latter a duplkcUe ratio. What occasion is 
there,* then, to apply to it the term double also ? This is 
wanted, to distinguish the other ratio. And if it is confined 
to that, it is used according to the common acceptation of the 
word, in familiar language. 

Note L. p. 185. 

The definition here given is meant to be applicable to 
quantities of every description. The subject of proportion as 
it is treated of in Euclid, is embarrassed by the means which 
are taken to provide for the case of incommensurable quanti- 
ties. But this difficulty is avoided by the algebraic nota- 
tion which may represent the ratio even of incommensur- 
ables. 

Thus the ratio of 1 to a/2 is _. 

V2 
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It is impossible, indeed, to express in rational numbers, 
the square root of 2, or the ratio which it bears to 1. But 
this is not necessary, for the purpose of showing its equality 
with another ratio. 

The product 4x2=8. 

And, as equal quantities have equal roots, 

2XV2=VS> therefore, 2:a/8::1: V^- - 
Here the ratio of 2 to V®> ^^ proved to be the same, as 
that of 1 to V^ ; although we are unable to find the exact 
value either of \/8 or \/2. 

It is impossible to determine, with perfect accuracy, the 
ratio which the ride of a square has to its diagonal. Yet it 
is easy to prove, that, the side of one square has the same ra- 
tio to its diagonal, which the side of any other square has to 
its diagonal. When incommensurable quantities are once 
reduced to a proportion, they are subject to the same laws as 
other {»:oportionals. Throughout the, section on proportion, 
the demonstrations do not imply that we know the value of 
the terms, or their ratios ; but only that one of the ratios is 
equal to the other. 

Note M. p. 190. 

The inversion of the means can be made with strict pro- 
priety in those cases only in which all the terms are quanti- 
ties of the same kind. For, if the two last be different from 
the two first, the antecedent of each couplet, after the inver- 
sion will be different from the consequent, and therefore, 
there can be no rati© between them. (Art. 355.) 

This distinction, however, is of Uttle importance in prac- 
tice. For, when the several quantities are expressed in nuwi- 
berSf there will always be a ratio between the numbers. And 
when two of them are to be multiplied together, it is inmia- 
terial which is the multiplier, and which the multiplicand. 
Thus in the Rule of Three in arithmetic, a change in the 
order of the two middle terms will make no difference in the 
result. 

Note N. p. 197. 

The terms campositum and dwision are derived from ge- 
ometry, and are introduced here, because they are generally 
used by writers <m proportion. But they are calculated rather 
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to perplex, than to assist the learner. The objection to the 
word compositim is, that its meaning is liable to fee mistaken 
for the composition or compounding of ratios, (Art. 390.) 
The two cases are entirely different, and ought to be carefully 
distinguished. In one, the terms are added, in the other, 
they are multiplied together. The word corapouud has a simi- 
lar ambiguity in other parts of the mathematics. The ex- 
pression a+6, in which a is added to 6, is called a compound 
quantity. The fraction i of f , or J xh in which J is mtdti- 
plied into f , is called a compound fraction. 

The term division, as it is used here, is also exceptionable. 
The alteration to which it is applied, is effected by subtraction, 
and has nothing of the nature of what is called division in 
arithmetic and algebra. But there is another case, (Art. 
392.) totally distinct from this, in which the change in the 
terms of the proportion is actually produced by division. 

Note O. p. 206. 

The principles stated in this section, are not only expressed 
in different language, from the corresponding propositions in 
Euclid, but are in several instances more general. Thus the 
first proposition in the fifth book of the Elements, is confined 
to equimulty)les. But the article referred to, as containing this 
proposition, is applicable to all cases of equal ratios, whether 
the antecedents are multiples of the consequents or not. 

Note P. p. 222. 

The solution of one of the cases is omitted in the text, be- 
cause it is performed by logarithms, with which the learner 
is supposed not to be acquainted, in this part of the course. 
When the first term, the last term, and the ratio are given, 
the number of terms may be found by the formula 

J rz 

log. - 

a 



'*-log. r 

Note Q. p. 227. 

When it is said that a mathematical quantity may be sup- 
posed to be increased beyond any determinate limits, it is not 
intended that a quantity can be specified so great, that no 
limits greater than this can be assigned. The quantity and 
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the limits may be alternately extended one beyond the other. 
If a line be conceived to reach to the most distant point in 
the visible heavens, a limit may be menticmed beyond this. 
The line may then be supposed to be extended farther than 
this limit Another point may be specified still farther on, 
and yet th^ line may be conceived to be carried beyond it. 

Note R. p. 230. 

The apparent contradictions respecting infinity, are owing 
to the ambiguity of the term. It is often thought that the 
proposition, that quantity is infinitely divisible, involves an 
absurdity. If it can be proved that a line an inch long can 
be divided into an infinite number of parts, it can, by the 
same mode of reasoning, be proved, that a line ^100 inches 
long may be first divided in the middle, and then each of the 
sections be divided into an infinite number of parts. In this 
way, we shall obtain one infinite twice as great as another. 

If by infinity, here is meant that which is beyond any as- 
signable limits, one of these infinites may be supposed greater 
than the other, without any absurdity. But if it be meant 
that the number of divisions is so great that it cannot be in- 
creased, we do not prove this, concerning either of the lines. 
We make out, therefore no contradiction. The apparent 
absurdity arises from shifting the meaning of the terms. We 
demonstrate that a quantity is, in one sense infinite ; and 
then infer that it is infinite, in a sense widely difierent. 

/ Note S. p. 233. 

Strictly speaking, the inquiry to be made is, how often the 
lehole divisor is contained in as many terms of the dividend. 
But it is easier to divide by a part only of the divisor ; and 
this will lead to no «:ror in the result, as the whole divisor k 
multiplied, in obtaining the several subtrahends. 

Note T. p. 244. 
The demonstration of tfcis proposition, particularly in its 
application to fractional indices, could not be introduced, with 
advantage, in this part of the couipe. It does not appear 
that Newton himself demonstrated his theorem, except by 
induction. And though various demonstrations have since 
been given ; yet they are generally founded upon principles 
and methods of investigation not contained in this introduc- 
tion, such as the laws of combination, fluxions, and figurate 
.numbers. 
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Those who wish to examine the inquiries on this subject, 
niay consult Simpson's Algebra, Section 15, Euler's Algebra, 
Section 2, Chap. 11, Vince's Fluxions, Art. 99, Lacroix's 
Algebra, Art. 138, &c. Do. Comp. Art. 71, Rees' Cyclopedia, 
Manning's Algebra, the London Phil. Trans. Vol. xxxv, p. 
298, Woodhouse's Analytical Calculations, Bonnycastle's 
Algebra, and Lagrange's Theory of Analytical Functions. 

Note U, p. 277. 

The very limited extent of this work would admit of no- 
thing more, than a few specimens of the Summation of Se- 
ries. For information on this subject, the learner is referred 
to Emerson's Method of Increments, Sterling's Summation 
of Series, Waring's Fluxions, Maclaurin's Fluxions, Art. 828, 
&c. Wood's Algebra, Art. 410, Lacroix's Camp. Alg. Art. 
81, &c. Euler's Anal. Infin. C. xiii, Simpson's Essays and 
Dissertations, De Moivre's Miss. Analyt. p. 72, and the Lon- 
don Philosophical Transactions. 

Note V. p. 291. 

To those who have made any considerable progress in the 
mathematics, this section will doubtless appear very defec- 
tive. But it was impossible to do justice to the subject, 
without occupying more room than could be allotted to it 
here. In going through an elementary course of mathema- 
tics and natural philosophy, the student will rarely have oc- 
casion to solve an equation above the second degree. 

Those who wish to examine particularly the different meth- 
ods of solution, will find them in Newton's Universal Arith* 
me tic, Maclaurin's Alg. Fart. 2, Euler's Alg. Part 1. Sec. 4, 
Waring's Algebra, Do. Medit. Algeb., Wallis' Algebra, Simp- 
son's Alg. Sec. 12, Fenn^s Alg. Ch. 3 and 4., Baunderson's 
Alg. Bo(^ X, Simpson's Essays and Dissertations, Journal 
De Physique, Mar. 1807, and the Philosophical Transactions. 

Note W. p. 298. 

It will be thought, perhaps, that it was unnecessary to be 
80 particular, in* obtaining the expression for the area of a 
parallelogram, for the use of those who read Playfair's edi- 
tion of Euclid, in which ".4D.Z)C is put for the rectangle 
contained by AD and DC" It is to be observed, however, 
that he introduces this, merely as an article of noMkifk 
(Book II. Def. 1.) And though a point interposed between 
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the letters, is, in Algebra, a sign of multiplication ; yet he 
does not here undertake to show how the sides of a parallelo- 
gram may be multiplied together. In the first book of the 
Stipplement, he has indeed demonstrated, that " equiangular 
parallelograms are to one another, as the products of the 
numbers proportional to their sides." But he has not given 
to the expressions the forms most convenient for the suc- 
ceeding parts of this work. In making the transition from 
pure geometry to algebraic solutions and demonstrations, it is 
important to have it clearly seen that the geometrical princi- 
ples are not altered ; but are only expressed in a diiferent 
language. 

Note X. p. 307. 

This section comprises very little of what is commonly 
understood by the application of algebra to geometry. The 
principal object has • been, to prepare the way for the other 
parts of the course, by stating the grounds of the algebraic 
notation of geometrical quantities, and rendering it familiar 
by a few examples. 

On the construction and solution of problems, See New- 
ton's Arithmetic, Simpson's Alg. Sec. 18 and appendix, La- 
croix's App. Alg. Geom., Saunderson's Alg. Book xiii, Ana- 
lyt. Inst, of Maria Agnesi, Book i, Sec. 2, and Emerson's 
Alg. Book II, Sec. 6. 

Note Y. p. 320. 

On the equations of curves, the geometrical construction 
of equations, the finding of loci, &c. see Maclaurin's Alg. 
Part III, and appendix, Newton's Arith., Emerson's Alg. 
Book II, Sec. 9, Do. Prob. of Curves, Euler's Anal. Infin., 
Waring's Prob. Alg. and Mansfield's Essays. 

Among the subjects which, for want of room, are entirely 
omitted in this introduction, one of the most interesting is the 
indeterminate analysis. No part of Algebra, perhaps, is bet- 
ter calculated to exercise the powers of invention. But other 
branches of the mathematics are so little dependent on this, 
that it is not absolutely necessary to give it a place in an ele- 
mentary course. 

See, on this subject, Euler's Alg. Vol. ii, with Lagrange's 
additions, Saunderson's Alg. Book vi, Bonnycastle's Algebra, 
and the Edinburgh Phil. Transactions, Vol. ii. 
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